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The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like 
a boot. Made either red 
or black—4 or 5 buckles 


N ideal overshoe for farmers. All rubber—water- 
and slush-proof—husky every inch of it—that’s 
the ‘‘U.S.’”’ Walrus. 


You can kick around on that thick oversize sole as 
much as you like—it’s as tough as the tread ofa tire. 
And the uppers—they are made of rubber so strong, 
so live, it will stretch five times its own length! 


ham And here’s another big reason why “U.S.” 
“Aha: Blue Ribbon boots or overshoes stand up at 


every vital point:—where wear is greatest, 
from 4 to 11 separate layers of tough rubber 
and fabric reinforcements are bui/t in to give extra 
strength. 


**U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots and overshoes are backed by seventy- 
five years’ experience in making waterproof footwear. Every pair 
is built by master workmen—and built right. They fit better, 
look better, and wear better. Get a pair and notice the difference! 


United States Rubber Company 





Stretches five times its length! 
If you cut a strip of rubber from a 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot or over- 
shoe—you’d find it would stretch 
more than 5 times its length! This 
rubber stays flexible and waterproof 
—long after ordinary rubber would 
crack or break 


BOOTS: WALRUS - 
ARCTICS - RUBBERS 





Farm-tested 


In the woodlot—all around the farm—no 

matter what the job, these “U.S.” Blue 

Ribbon Walrus keep you dry-shod, warm- 
shod, clean-shod. And they stand up 


Strength 


built into this husky 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 


“U.S.”’ Blue | 
Ribbon Boots 


have sturdy gray 
soles. Uppers either 
red or black—knee 
tohiplengths. Look 
for the ‘‘U.S.’’ 
trade mark 
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In Our Mutual Interest 


I seldom pick out one or two arti- 

cles in Successful Farming and urge 
readers to read them, because I sin- 
cerely believe that every article is of 
interest and value to a large percent- 
age of readers, or it would not be 
given space. I am anxious, however, 
that you shall not miss the article 
appearing on page 12 of this issue. 
. That the European corn borer is 
the greatest menace that has ever 
threatened the cornbelt is generally 
agreed by those who are in close touch 
with the situation. The fact that, in 
spite of greater efforts to control it, 
this pest moved west a greater dis- 
tance last year than it had moved in 
any previous year leads many to be- 
heve that it cannot be prevented from 
sweeping over the cornbelt. Of course, 
| mo one gan predict what means for 
combating it may be developed, 

or what the result may be if it 
becomes established in the sections 

| where corn is grown most exten- 
| sively. I know that I am tremen- 
> | dously interested in the effect that 
| the corn borer may have on the 
| growing of corn on my farm, and | 
I believe that every other farmer | 
| who grows corn feels the same way 
about it. 

For that zeason, I am certain 
that you will find exceptional in- 
terest in Mr. O’Brien’s article on 
page 12, in which he pictures some 
of the possible changes in farming 
methods which the corn borer may 
make necessary. 

* * *k * 

It is always difficult to stop when 
I start to mention articles which I 
1m especially anxious you shall 
not. miss. The article on page 7, 
“Electric Service for Farms,” is an- 
other that you will certainly want 
to read. Folks are not going to 
be content to live on farms unless 
they can enjoy the comforts and 
conveniences that are available to 
city people. Electricity and all 
that it makes possible are a part 








to solve those problems. Dr. E. A. White, From Friend to Friend 


who is. Director of the Committee on the 
Relation of Electricity to Agriculture, is 
making an extensive, and at the same 


For the past twenty-five years, ad- 


tine an intensive, study of the subject. vertising cs been an increasing force 


In his article he gives some of his con-. 1 


business. Because of advertising, 


clusions regarding the adaptation of elec- there are now between twenty and 


tric power to farming operations and to 
life on the farm. 


twenty-five thousand publications with 
a total circulation of 250 million c me ies 


«ee per issue. About 600,000 people are 


Farm relief legislation will occupy the 
center of the stage in congress during the 
next few months. Our Washington cor- 
respondent will be on the job and his 
“Ferreted Facts for Farmers” will help 
you to keep in touch with affairs at the 


employed in the field of advertising 
and the money involved runs to one 
and a quarter billion dollars. Such is 
the 


magnitude of advertising today. 


Advertising has become a great ma- 
chine and it 1s the problem of the ad- 


National Capital. vertiser to operate it economically 
+: & hee and effectively. Into the machine is 


So many readers write us that a certain 
article or feature is worth several times 
the subscription price. When you have 
read the articles I have mentioned and 
the many others of equal value, I believe 
you will agree with them.—Editor. 
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fed the message of American business 
and the machine must sort the news 
and get the needed word before the 
right reader. 

The advertiser is not only constantly 
striving to analyze your needs and 


meet them, but once the answer is 
found he must let others know 
about it so that the benefits may 
be realized and generally distrib- 
uted. As more people heed the 
news and buy, the advertiser grows 
increasingly successful. It has been 
found that thru constant advertis- 
ing in certain industries, produc- 
tion requirements can be charted 
a year in advance with a possible 
error of only 6 percent, thus de- 
creasing production cost and sell- 
ing price. Lower selling price 
multiplies the circle of users and 
makes the advantages universal. 

Everything you buy from adver- 
tisements in Successful Farming 
should return a profit to you in 
money, pleasure, comfort or some 
form. This is usually a fact, as 
the advertisers in Successful Farm- 
ing have first made a directed 
ffort to meet special needs of farm 
people. By introducing the adver- 
tiser of farm utilities to the farmer, 
advertising performs a great fune- 
tion and is really a silent partner 
in farm management. 

Make a friend of advertising, 
consult it often in the direction of 
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to be solved in order to bring elec- | Livestock 54 form of new knowledge and more 
tricity into general use on farms, “a . > efficient equipment at less cost. 
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We believe in honesty in advertising. Our readers are our friends, and an worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 
advertisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us,to guarantee 
the homes of our friends ' saanmnaes f you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 
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MEETING THE TRIAL 
OF MONTHS AND MILE 






Day and night, week-in and week-out . . 
month after month, year after year . . not 





7 . only when weather favors, but through 

ee sleet and slush and muck and mire. . 

me through blinding snow and bitter cold 

= . « Now across icy stretches; now over 

6 jagged ruts; now buffeting deep drifts .. 

Rat OTe . - Oldsmobile speeds on and on over the 

SEDAN winding roads of the General Motors Prov- 

1025 ing Grounds. : 

LOB. LANSING Pioneering . . tirelessly . . true to its 

ieee policy pledged to progress. 


Proving the true value and full worth of 
each new feature and improvement. 


Meeting .. surmounting .. in advance.. 
the trials of months and miles —“that the 
American family may have, at a moderate 
investment, a car that gratifies their finer 
tastes as well as satisfies their every need.” 
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What Knox County Puts Over and How 


Where Leadership, Followship and Fellowship Prevail 


By ALSON SECOR 
































Every township furnishes entertainment. 
Tias is Harrison township show troupe, 
all local talent 


OSSIPS wag their heads 
and sagely say, ‘‘Where 
there is smoke there is 

fire,’ insinuating, of course, 

that if there were no grounds 

for rumor there would be no 

rumor. I might say, as wisely 
as they, that where there is suc- 
cess there is a reason. Inasmuch 
as the success of farm cooperation 
depends upon the unity of spirit 
among all the inhabitants of the com- 
munity, I want to tell you how one 
county in Indiana has created the com- 












vaudeville, minstrel or what- 
ever the committee decides 
the township can best pro- 
duce. It is all local talent 
in that township. For 
thirteen nights that troupe 

of entertainers puts on the 
same program in each 
township. In the summer 
when the farmers are busy 
the Vincennes Kiwanis club 
in June, and club members 


Palmyratownship has the champion 
basket ball team 








munity spirit which has resulted in great achieve- 
ments. Knox county is outstanding in its diversity 

of interests, and achievements in spite of these diversities. 
“There’s a reason.” I found that reason three years ago 
when I was there, and I verified my find by visiting that 
county again this last August when the farm bureau of the 
county celebrated its annual picnic. Fellowship just per- 
meates that county. What is responsible for the fellow- 
ship? 

Three years ago I wrote the story, but I will outline it 
again for the benefit of those who are new subscribers and 
for those who have forgotten it. It is an essential founda- 
tion to my story of achievements in this county. 

The Knox county farm bureau. was just such a piece of 
furniture as many farm bureaus are when H. 8. Benson 
came in as county agent in 1923. Like Old Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard, the bureau was quite empty. So 
“Benny,” as he is called by everybody, set out to make the 
bureau a useful piece of farm furniture. He wanted to put 
something in it. He knew if he could put the right spirit into 
the people they would fill the bureau drawers with achieve- 
ments. Benny’s strong point is in organizing the working 
forces of a community. He not only organizes leadership but 
also followship and fellowship. Here’s how they did it: 

Knox county, down in southeastern Indiana, is bounded 
on the west by the Wabash river, on the north by Sullivan 
county, and on the east and south by the White river. It is 
shaped like a foot. One l6ng township on the east is so long 
and narrow they divided it into Vigo 1, Vigo 2 and Vigo 3, so 
that this township can compete with the other townships of 
better shape. Then they split another township into upper 
and lower Vincennes. So they have thirteen separate working 
units completely organized with president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer. Then the county as a whole has its 
organization. 

Each township puts on the same program in each of the 
thirteen township divisions, then lays off when it has done 
so until its turn comes again. Each township tries to put on 
tlie best program. The rivalry is keen. The program com- 
faittee plans its stunt for entertainment. It may be a mixed 
program of music, readings, étc., or a home talent show, 


























The float and ball team of Harrison township with trophy. 
They participated in the annual parade 


in July put on programs in the same way, thus mixing the 
country and city people. 

No weather can be so bad that the attendance is lessened. 
They always play to packed houses—schoolhouses. Everybody 
goes. The business meeting and the lecture program precede 
the entertainment, and eats may follow. 

For the year of June, 1923, to June, 1924, the attendance at 
the farm bureau meetings was 49,302. The next year it was 
69,158. The attendance was 73,877 for the third year under 
this plan which Benson devised to bring the membership 
together so they could be interested in the different projects of 
the farm bureau. About fifty percent of the Knox county 
farmers belong to the farm bureau, while about eighty percent 
of the live wires of the county belong. It has the cream. 

Five hundred and eleven men and women were chairmen 
of committees that made these township units so successful. 
Please note that these were only chairmen of committees, 
not total members of committees. Many hundreds more were 
active workers on these committees, and there were the loyal 
thousands of followers who helped make success out of every 
undertaking. Benny believes in developing local talent, local 
leadership, and that can only come (Continued on page 65 
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Eveready Layer- 
bilt “B”’ Battery 
No. 486, the 


Heavy-Duty bat- 








be specified for all 
loud-speaker sets. 
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The Layerbilt 
patented construc- 
tion revealed. Each 
layer is an elec- 
trical cell, making 
automatic contact 
with its neighbors, 
and filling ail 
available space in- 


side 


the battery 
case, 





Practical tests have shown this to be 
the most economical of “B” batteries 


IN DAILY use in the home, Eveready 
Layerbilt “B” Battery No. 486 has 
fulfilled the promises made for it in 
laboratory tests. More than a year’s 
study of the performance of this bat- 
tery in the hands of the public has 
shown that it is the most satisfactory 
and most economical “B”’ battery ever 
developed. All loud-speaker sets re- 
quire Heavy-Duty batteries—and the 
Layerbilt has proved itself absolutely 
the best of them all. 

If you are now using the smaller, 
Light-Duty batteries, the Eveready 
Layerbilts will give you twice the ser- 
vice though they do not cost anything 
like twice as much. If you are already 
using Heavy-Duties, the Layerbilt, 
the longest lasting Heavy-Duty ever 
built, will run your set at least 25% 
longer, and again you will save money. 
Unless Eveready Layerbilts now are 
connected to your set, you spend more 


on “B” batteries than you should, and 
you can have no idea how good a “B” 
battery can be. The Layerbilt holds a 
surprise in store for you. 

Eveready Layerbilt’s unequaled ser- 
vice is due to its unique construction. 
All other dry cell “B” batteries are 
made of cylindrical cells, with many 
soldered connections, and a great deal 
of space is wasted between the cells. 
The Layerbilt is built up of layers of 
flat current-producing elements, that 
make connection with each other auto- 
matically, and that fill all available 
space inside the battery case. It is 
every inch a battery. In it you get 
more active materials than in any 
other battery and the Layerbilt con- 
struction makes those materials much 
more efhcient current producers. 


Those are the convincing reasons 
why the Eveready Layerbilt has 
proved itself the longest lasting, most 


economical and reliable ““B” battery 
ever built. 


Just remember this about “B” bat- 
teries — Heavy-Duty batteries are 
more economical than the smaller 
Light-Duty batteries on all loud- 
speaker sets, and the patented exclu- 
sive Eveready Layerbilt No. 486 is 
the most economical of all. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


San Francisco 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 
—9 P. M,, Standard Time, 
through the following stations: 


wtamM—Cleveland 
wwJj—Detroit 
woGNn-Chicago 
woc-Davenport 
: Minneapolis 
wecof of Peat 
Ksp-St. Louis 
wrc-W ashington 
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wcaE—Pittsburgh 
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Electric Service for Farms 


Some Fundamentals of Progress 


By Dr. E. A. WHITE 


Director Committee on The Relation of Electricity to Agriculture 


URAL electrification is coming down the road. Some 
people say that its progress is too slow. Others are just 
as certain that it is moving too rapidly. Whatever the 

merits of this argument may be, it is on the move. Farmers 

in various parts of the country are having buildings wired, 
connecting to transmission lines, and turning the buttons. 

Without attempting 

to weigh the factors 

pro and con, let us 





















Hou elect icity is make 
ing farm life easier and 
more plea ant The e 
folks are finding ti 
profitable , loo 














ask a question: ‘Why 
shouldn’t the farmer 
have electric light and 
power service?” 

He certainly should 
and can, but right 
here the rub begins. 
It is no small under- 
taking to electrify a 
million or more farms. 
It requires capital, 
lots of it, to build 
transmission lines. 
More than this, new 
rate schedules with 















































of these commissions 
are defined by law. 
These bodies are 
quasi-judicial in their 
methods of function- 
ing. They desire to 
hear both sides of a 
case. As no one can 
present agriculture’s 
case quite so well as 
its own representa- 














rules and regula- 
lations adapted to 
the farm field, are 
required in many 
instances. Farm 
practices will 
change. New liv- 
ing standards will 
be created. Rural 
electrification 
means more than 
the building of pole 
lines. It means 
electricity at work 
upon the farm. 
This will call for 
investment in wir- 
ing and machin- 
SS —) ery. Look at the 

problem from any 

angle you please, 
electric service for the farm is a major undertaking. Major 
undertakings deserve major consideration. Sooner or later 
we will come face to face with the realities of rural electrifica- 
tion. The sooner we can get to the bottom of these, the less 
the lost motion and the more beneficial the results. 

It would be just lots of fun to write an article picturing 
agriculture’ under the stiniulating effects of electric service 
twenty-five years hence. That could be made some picture, 
but no picture ever became a reality either by word or day 
dreaming. Accomplishment means work. Constructive 
accomplishment is preceded by intelligent thinking and 
analysis. So, to the best of our ability, let us look at a few 
of the fundamentals which must be faced in developing 
electric service on the farm. It is wanted, certainly. Are we 
willing to face the facts—pay the price not alone in money 
but in thinking? 

In the first place, the electric light and power companies 
are regulated industries—regulated by law. In most states, 
rates, rules and regulations for service furnished by operating 
companies are passed upon by state commissions. The duties 





















tives, it is desirable 
when matters relat- 
ing to rural electric service are before commissions that 
agriculture’s representatives should be on hand prepared to 
present its case in an able manner. In many states this is now 
being done with splendid results. 

Furthermore, agriculture is interested in seeing that these 
state commissions are maintained. Many cities, or at least 
city politicians, are clamoring for ‘‘home rule.”’ As far as 
electric light and power rates are concerned, “home rule”’ for 
cities means the privilege of negotiating with a light and 
power company without any regard to rural rates or develop- 
ment. For the farm this would not be all that can be desired. 
It is self-eviderit that a commission responsible to the people 
of the state would give rural service more intelligent consid- 
eration than a city commission or a city council. The farmer 
is interested in seeing that the regulation of the electric light 
and power business does not slip from a state to a municipal 
basis. So much for regulation, which is fundamental Number 
One. 

What character of service may a farmer reasonably expect 
from an electric light and power company? This question can 
be divided into three parts: electrical, economic, and human. 
Let us take the last first. The human factor plays an impor- 
tant part in rural service just as in other walks of life. After 
all, we do not deal first with kilowatts, poles, and trans- 
formers, but with men and women. So the farmer has a right 
to expect that the electrical men and women with whom he 
has contact shall be sympathetic towards rural life and have 
an intelligent understanding of farm problems. The farmer 
may reasonably expect a cordial welcome when he telephones 
or cails in person. Such procedure is nothing more nor less 
than “good business’’ as it is spelled today. And what a 
difference it makes to the electrical and economic phases of 
the relations! Some people call it “humanizing business,” 
but this high-sounding term is just another expression for our 
good old friend, ‘‘ordinary horse sense.”’ As electrical service 
is somewhat out of the conventional range of most farmers 
they may well expect a frank and wholesome reception when 
they want to talk about it. Rural electric service can be 
“human.” 

From an economic or business standpoint the farmer has 


a 
right to expect the company to make (Continued on page 32 
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Editorial Comments 


SAVED LIVES FROM FIRE 

6 io unnecessary fire loss on farms is so great we 

keep harping on it in the hope that many will take 
precautions to prevent fires, and have the fire-fighting 
equipment at hand if a fire starts. Most any fire can be 
stopped if dealt with in time in the right way. Nothing 
can be done if the farm fire gets well under way. In 
every article or editorial on fire prevention, mention 
has been made of hand chemical fire e xtinguishers as a 
necessary part of every household and barn equipment. 
Their value is well illustrated by what Mrs. Herman 
Kanne, of Kanne Happy Valley Farm, did with a 
chemical fire extinguisher. 

The husband and son were sawing wood with gasoline 
engine power. The gas tank needed replenishing. So 
Mr. Kane approached the engine with an open pail of 
gasoline. For some reason the engine gas tank exploded 
and threw the blazing pail of gasoline over father and 
son. Hearing cries for help, Mrs. Kanne grabbed up a 
chemical fire extinguisher and rushed to the rescue. 
She describes it in these words: 

“The extinguisher used was a one and one-half quart size. 

It did fine work and was enough to put the fire out, even tho 
I wasted some. 

“IT was on the porch. It hung inside the door. We bought it 
just two weeks before. The engine was in the shed, standing 
on an oil-soaked floor. 

“The boy had torn his shirt off, but was still blazing around 
the waist. I saw him first, so turned the extinguisher on him, 
then ran into the shed and turned it on the engine, which was 
a mass of flames four feet high. Then I heard my husband 
yelling, so I left the fire and ran to the barnyard, where I saw 
his clothes on fire. I put the fire out and then ran back to the 
shed and fought the fire there. 

“By that time my nephews had arrived, and one finished 
putting out the fire, while the other jumped into the car and 
rushed my husband and son to the hospital. The doctor says I 
saved their lives, and I know the extinguisher saved the shed 
and house and probably the garage, as we had no water to 
fight the fire with. 

“I would like to see every farmer have one in his house and 
also one in the barn. We are going to put one in the barn,too, 
as there is not time to run to the house for one in case of fire. 
Everybody in our neighborhood has bought one since our fire. 


“I hope every mother will urge her husband to buy one.” 


POST OFFICE ECONOMY 
HE post office department runs millions of dollars 
be hind every year. A large percentage of the deficit 
comes from rural free delivery, owing to the scattered 
population and the small amount of mail matter per 
family put into the mails. The post office revenue must 
comé from stamps purchased, not from mail delivered. 

There is no intent to curtail rural delivery. It is here 
to stay. But there may be some changes in service so 
that rural carriers will serve more patrons. With the 
auto or motorcycle a carrier can often finish his run 
before noon, and is thru for the day. He could serve 
another route just as well, and thus put in as much time 
as the city carrier who gets no more pay than he does. 
By a little shifting two men can cover three routes now 
covered by three men, and that salary saved to the 
taxpayers. 

If it were just one community where this can be done, 
it would not amount to anything, but when this saving 
can be made all over the United States, it will greatly 
reduce the deficiency. The city post offices are more 
economically handled because of the great volume of 
business and the density of population. Most of them 
pay a handsome profit which is absorbed in the losses 
created by the rural service. 


eC 


REFORESTATION 
HERE are millions of acres of land in the U nited 
States that should be in forests. They consist of 
cut-over land from which former forests have been 
removed; useless hillside land not suitable for crops; 
and swamp areas subject to overflow. Ever since the 
pioneers penetrated the forests west of the Atlantic 
coast settlements, cutting down the finest hard wood 
timber to clear the land, we have handled all our forests 

in about as prodigal a way as they did. 

Some great lumber companies are now realizing 
that they should use discretion in cutting and replant 
upon the area cut over. But they are faced with such 
unjust tax laws one cannot blame them for the destruc- 
tive methods forced upon them. Every state should put 
upon its statute books a law subjecting timber land to 
taxation only when timber is removed. To tax standing 
trees is only hastening their destruction by saw and ax. 

Suppose it takes sixty years to grow a sizeable tree of 
quick growth. Suppose that tree land is taxed every 
year, and when the timber is made into lumber, the 
lumber is again taxed. Would that lead to conservation 
of our forests? Suppose your grain crop which takes, 
say sixty days for maturity, was taxed every day for 
sixty days, and taxed again as grain after harvest. 
How would you like that? Because of annoying taxes 
you would switch to something else. 

Of course you have noticed how muddy the waters 
of the river are after a hard rain. Acres of top soil wash 
away in every storm. Many streams carry away more 
than the surface. They eat out the sides and destroy 
whole farms in a few hours. Most of this wash could 
be stopped by keeping the river banks, the ravine 
banks and steep hillsides covered with trees so thick 
that their tops and leaves make a mass to prevent the 
rain water from washing the top soil away. If such 
land were tax free, thousands of land owners. would be 
glad to keep such land in timber. It is unproductive. 

There are millions of acres subject to overflow. Some 
years a crop escapes damage, but usually the income is 
nothing, over a period of years. Yet that land is taxed 
and that forces an attempted use of it which is un- 
profitable. That land could grow such trees as cotton- 
wood, willow, and many of the kinds that can thrive 
in moist land. Planted properly such trees make 
straight, clear timber suitable for many uses. 

The synthetic uses of timber have not been fully 
developed. If we can make silk (rayon) stockings and 
cloth out of timber grown on waste land and make our 
own paper pulp, paying the tax only upon trees cut, 
we have taken a step in conservation that will be to 
the advantage of all the people, land owners especially. 
These timber lands are not subject to forest fires as are 
the evergreen forests. Even they must be conserved by 
a blocking system that will prevent the spread of fires. 


INDIRECT TAXATION FOR HIGHWAYS 

OUNTY after county approaches the road paving 

question by calling an election to endorse or 
reject bonding for the purpose. The bonds are voted 
for in some counties and rejected in others. The objec- 
tion usually hinges on the supposed inability of the 
people to pay the’ extra millage tax required to retire 
the bonds. ‘Taxes are too high now. We can’t stand 
an increase.” 

We sometimes fool ourselves on the supposed 
economy we preach and practice. It is because we do 
not know. ‘Therefore cold-blooded research with no 
pocket to be affected by the results, is more apt to dis- 
cover facts than we who let our personal interests or 
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our prejudices formulate our opinions on matters of 
economy. 

When it seemed imminent that the British rubber 
interests would overcharge for rubber it became neces- 
sary to discover ways, if possible, to save rubber, of 
which the United States is the largest consumer. The 
National Research Council’s highway research board 
ran some different makes of automobiles 500 miles 
each over certain stretches of level highway to ascertain 
the wear of the tires. 

“The tire wear on gravel is found to be from two to 
seven times that on concrete or brick, while that on 
macadam varies from ten to fifty times the wear on 
concrete or brick, depending upon the condition of the 
surface,”’ reports Professor Steinberg for the research 
board. ‘The results also prove that front tires wear 
less than rear tires, the amounts being fifty percent 
to seventy-five percent less. The relatively greater 
wear on rear tires is due to the bounding and spring of 
the rear wheels when traveling over rough surfaces. 
Experiments also show that when we start our cars 
from rest, the rear wheels exert a downward kick on 
the roadbed ranging from 100 pounds to as much as 
one-half ton. This blow must be resisted by the rear 
wheels and axle every time the vehicle is started from 
rest.” 

Tires are so good nowadays and wear so slowly that 
it is easy to lose sight of the significant statements 
above. But here comes a real revelation in reference to 
indirect taxes. The investigation shows that “the in- 
creased consumption of gasoline required to travel by 
ordinary dirt roads (on the level) costs the motorist 
as much money as if he had to pay an additional tax 
of twenty-four cents a gallon on gasoline. Even good 
gravel roads impose an additional expenditure equiva- 
lent to a nine-cent tax. Compared with the tax im- 
posed by bad roads the gas tax paid for highway im- 
provement is truly insignificant. 

Can anyone using a car frequently in all kinds of 
weather afford to continue paying this indirect heavy 
tax imposed by poor roads as an excuse for resisting 
a building program that will impose a far lesser direct 
tax that will pave the highways? In the light of this and 
many similar investigations, which is the real economy? 


WHY SO MANY LAWS? 

OU can hardly create an argument if you say in any 

company that there are too many laws. ‘Yes, yes, 
too many laws. You can’t bat an eye nowadays with- 
out violating some law! I’m for repealing ’em all!” 
Such sentiments lead to the conclusion that we've 
come to the end of the road. The conductor yells, 
“Utopia! All out. This is the last.stop.” Have we 
arrived? 

Far from it. The law of variation that tends to make 
all things different is working on the human mind and 
will. Even if the Golden Rule were universally ac- 
cepted, there would be different interpretations of it 
because there would be different mental reactions to 
situations arising in our complex social and business 
life. Much less, then, is it possible to dwell in harmony 
when so few use the Golden Rule as a guide to their 
contact with their fellowmen. 

A new invention may call for new laws to regulate the 
conduct of mankind. The rule of the road in the horse 
and buggy days was sufficient without law to have 
drivers turn to the right when passing another, but 
when the auto took possession of streets and highways 
it became necessary to make it unlawful, for reasons of 
safety, to drive on the left side, or to passing on the 
left. There were no. parking laws for the horse and 
buggy, but must be.for the auto. When game was 
plenty and men hunted with squirrel rifles or muzzle 
loading shotguns there were no game laws. But when 
the automatic and decoy came into use, it became 
necessary to forbid by law any hunter shooting game 
out of season, or securing more than a limited-number 
of birds in a day. 

A man too drunk to drive a horse was not a great 
menace to travel for the horse knew more than the 
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drunken driver, and went safely home. But it is a jail 
offense to drive an auto when intoxicated. Our complex 
life today forces us to enact laws that harass the many 
just because of the heedless acts of the few. It is like 
the screen over the end of the tile drain that keeps the 
muskrats from going in and clogging the drain. Laws 
screen out the thoughtless, the few intentional personal 
liberty individuals whose acts menace the peace and 
welfare of the many who need no law in that particular. 

There are too many dead laws. There are too many 
new ones proposed by politicians who thus hope to 
please some complaining constituent. We should turn 
our attention more to adjusting our differences without 
laws, but this is hoping too much. The pioneers got on 
well with no laws. They had a single code of justice that 
served the purpose. Conditions have changed so that 
life is not so simple, therefore our relationships are not 
so easily adjusted without law. 

After all, we live more by the Golden Rule than we 
realize. The laws do not hamper our freedom very 
much. It is our attitude toward law that is of more im- 
portance than the laws themselves. The growing 
tendency to defy the laws we do not please to observe 
should give us great concern. ‘We cannot reject the 
doctrine of the reds when we hold the same attitude 
toward certain laws displeasing to us. 


FIND POTASH 

T begins to look as if there might be developed potash 

mines in Texas and New Mexico that will free us 
of the German supply. Beds have been reached by 
wells in several places. This will be good news to 
those dependent upon fertilizer unless perchance these 
deposits are grabbed off and no material lowering of 
price made by the discovery. 


HE loss by fire to farm property, real and personal, 

in America, has attained the astounding figure of 
$150,000,000 annually. The toll which the fire demon 
exacts from American farmers will pay their annual 
interest bill on all borrowed capital with more than 
$50,000,000 left to be applied on principal each year. 
It is equivalent to one-sixth of the net income of all 
farmers in the United States in 1924.”—Wallace 
Rogers. 











EARLY RISING 
It’s nice to get up in the morning 
In the balmy month of June h 
Up at the dawn of a beautiful day 
When the birds are all atune. 
It’s nice to get up when the dew is on, 
When it catches the sun’s first ray, 
When the airis sweet with the bloom of spring 
At the birth of another day. 
You want to get out in the door yard 
And breathe in the fragrant air. 
You feel a new life within you, 
The urge of a purpose there 
You start the day with a whistle 
Or you hum a merry tune, 
For it’s nice to get up in the morning 
In the balmy month of June. 


But how about the morning 
When the snow is on the ground; 
When the fe et of the early milker 
Make a shivery, creaky sound; 
Or when the wind is blowing 
And the furnace fire is low; 
When thru the bedroom window 
You see the swirling snow? 
How ’bout the early rising 
You boasted of in June 
When the faithful old alarm clock 
Now plays its noisy tune? 
You snuggle down in the covers 
While I think of a word to rhyme 
With the hatred you have of rising 
In the good old winter time! 


—ALson Secor. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


HERE were undoubtedly many who fully expected that 
President Coolidge, in his annual message to congress, 
would enunciate a definite agricultural program. Failure 
of the president to set forth anything in the nature of a con- 
crete, basic policy on behalf of the administration was un- 
questionably received as a disappointment in many quarters. 
His recommendations on the positive side can be briefly 
summarized: First, he urged freight adjustment, develop- 
ment of waterways and railroad consolidations as necessary 
for the freer movement of farm produce and for diminishing 
the commodity price spread; Second, cheaper fertilizer thru 
the development of Muscle Shoals; Third, strengthening the 
governmental agencies giving credit to cooperatives; Fourth, 
better use of the range for feeding purposes thru scientific 
legislation;-and Fifth, congressional action for the control of 
the corn borer which has now spread over 100,000 square 
miles and which is a serious threat to agriculture in North 
America. 


Agriculture and the Tariff 


PPARENTLY in an effort to forestall an attack on the 

tariff structure, the Republican administration is making 
every effort to convince the farmers that changing conditions 
in America are bringing about an increase in the importance 
of the tariff, rather than the reverse. The argument is that 
the effectiveness of a tariff largely depends on the extent to 
which the commodities on which it applies are consumed at 
home. And in line with this argument, the high priests of the 
tariff temple point out that, whereas American industries 
are depending more and more on foreign markets, there is a 
steady diminution of the amount of farm products going into 
foreign channels. Here are the figures presented as indicative 
of this change: In 1901 agricultural exports constituted 65.2 
percent of the total; in 1913 they were 43.6 percent of the 
total and in 1926 they accounted for only 40.6 percent of the 
total. 


Relief Legislation Unlikely 


HE negative attitude of the president will doubtless serve 

to widen the gap between the administration and the 
advanced wing of the agricultural forces in congress. Even 
before the session convened, well-defined plans were under 
way for another effort to put thru the MeNary-Haugen bill 
in a somewhat modified form but with the basic principle of 
the proposal intact, including the equalization fee feature. 
Considering, however, that this session has only ten working 
weeks, it is extremely doubtful if any farm legislation of a 
broad character can be enacted, even should the hoped-for 
coalition between the West and the South develop. 

Apart from the revived interest in the McNary-Haugen 
bill, attention here for the time being centers round two 
alternative proposals, namely, the program that the National 
Grange is developing and the program put forward by Edwin 
T. Meredith, former secretary of agriculture. The Grange 
contemplates a “debenture” plan for commodities going into 
foreign trade. This would be in effect an export bounty propo- 
sition. Further action on this plan will be taken in January 
when the Grange will meet in Washington and call a confer- 
ence of the executive officers of all farm organizations. 

Regarding Mr. Meredith’s plan, an interesting develop- 
ment is the favor with which it has met in many sections of the 
Kast. The plan is hinged on the belief that prices determine 


production and not the other way about, and that the basic 
trouble now is that the farmers decide their planting on the 
prices holding at that time. Hence, a surplus and the lack of 
stabilization. The former secretary would overcome this un- 
certainty by creating a commission composed of the secretary 
of agriculture, the secretary of commerce, the secretary of 
labor and four additional men appointed by the president, 
whose duty it would be to name minimum prices to guarantee 
to the farmers for the succeeding year on six major commodi- 
ties. The commission would not buy any crop or any portion 
of a crop until one year after harvest and then only the unab- 
sorbed surplus at the price set. 


Highlights In Agriculture 


CONTINUATION of the trend toward better farm condi- 

tions, despite spottiness in some sections and as regards 
some products, is the outstanding feature of the crop year 
1925-1926, according to the annual report of Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine. The net income of the farm industry 
for the year is placed at $2,757,000,000, or 4 percent more 
than for the previous year. This means a net return of 4.6 
percent on the capital invested as compared with 3.1 percent 
for the crop year 1922-1923. 

The heavy burden of state and local taxation is stressed in 
the report as one of the big features which places agriculture 
at a disadvantage as compared with other industries. Scien- 
tific studies in the big farm states continue to show that the 
property taxes on farm land are still disproportionately high. 
Hence, there should be a “persistent attempt to devise taxes 
that will force other groups to contribute their share.” 

Another factor making for serious depression for farm com- 
modities, asserts the secretary, is the high freight rate pre- 
vailing. How high it is can be gauged from the fact that the 
rate range today is 58 percent above the pre-war level as 
compared with 34 percent for the price range of farm products. 


Great Lakes Handle Half Nation’s Trade 
Astupy recently concluded by the bureau of research of 


the United States Shipping Board throws an interesting 
light on the growing importance of the Great Lakes as com- 
merce carriers. Increasing in volume by 11.8 percent in 1925 
over 1924, water-borne freight thru Great Lakes ports last 
year mounted to a total exceeding 210,300,000 cargo tons. 
This tonnage represented nearly 44 percent of ail the water- 
borne shipping of the nation. The net increase for the year in 
lake shipping was 31,000,000 tons. The foreign commerce of 
Great Lakes ports totaled 12,800,000 cargo tons, constituting 
13.8 percent of the total foreign commerce of the United States. 


Better Mechanical Equipment Can Reduce Cost 


LTHO there is $4,000,000,000 now invested in mechanical 

equipment on farms of which $330,000,000 was expended 
in 1925, lack of up-to-date equipment is one of the important 
factors entering into high costs of production. This conclusion 
was recently submitted by the advisory council appointed a 
year ago to study farm machinery and methods. The council, 
which is composed of representatives of the National Associa- 
tion of Farm Equipment Manufacturers, the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers and representatives of the United 
States department of agriculture, took the position that 
equipment is one of the fields in which both the federal and 
the state experiment stations have (Continued on page 81 
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Patrons of Dawson, Minnesota, cooperative shipping association hauling livestock to the yards 


Flagging Cooperative Failures 
How Cooperatives Should Be Built 


By S. G. RUBINOW 





anywhere in the United States, can organize their own 

cooperative marketing associations, I am simply repeating 
what I have told thousands of farmers all over the country 
for many years. While the methods of building such associa- 
tions are not very complicated or difficult, certain definite 
principles of organization, born out of experience, must be 
kept in mind if the associations are to succeed. 

Of the three types of cooperative marketing associations 
now in existence, I personally prefer and recommend the 
local and fecerated types. There have been too many diffi- 
culties and by far too many failures connected with the third 
or commodity type of farmers’ selling organizations. 

The local association is the first and most 
important cog in the machine. The fed- 
eration or central or exchange is a 
group of locals welded tightly 
together on the basis of past 
successful performance into 
a sort of melting-pot or 
clearing house or super-co- 
operative. Make no mis- 
take about the importance 
of the local. It is only 
natural for farmers in any 
community to organize 
first on a local basis. Re- 
gardless of what the prod- 
uct is, every community con- 
tains a number of farmers who 
grow and raise the same product. . 
These farmers can come together 
among themselves to sell their stuff co- 
operatively. Whatever the product is, it 
lends itself to organization and there are 
always certain advantages to be gained by 
organizing a local cooperative association thru which that 
product can. be sold. 

Many farmers do not raise enough of any one given 
product to enable them to sell it individually in the best way. 
Then, too, the local organization provides the first machinery 
in the real grading, standardizing, packing, crating and im- 
provement of farm products. 

Farmers’ wheat elevators, fruit packing plants, livestock 
shipping units, creameries and egg candling and receiving 
stations represent some of the locals I am describing. There 
are thousands of these locals all over the country. Some of 
them have been in existence for a great many years. The 
stronger these locals are, the stronger the federations or 
exchanges into which they merge later. 

Local cooperative marketing associations usually are made 
up of producers only, altho some of them handle the products 
of non-members. These organizations are built generally 
around a simple set of by-laws, copies of which are available 
at any agricultural college or state department of agriculture. 
It is not necessary to have any special cooperative marketing 
laws on the statute books under which these locals can be 
incorporated. The ordinary laws governing corporations are 
sufficient, 


ri saying that any group of farmers in any community, 









A modern cooperative creamery 
at Volga, Iowa 


The farmers of any neighborhood or community simply 
come together, agree to form a cooperative local marketing 
organization thru which they can sell one or more products, 
adopt a simple form of by-laws and a constitution, elect the 
usual number of officers, employ the most competent man they 
can find to run their organization, put in a satisfactory system 
of accounts and bookkeeping and start to operate the organi- 
zation. 

While a great deal has been said and written about non- 
capital stock farmers’ organizations, I would most strongly 
recommend some form of a capital stock structure. It takes 
money with which to run anything, whether it be a farmers’ 

cooperative, a railroad, a bank or any other kind 
of business. I have seen more cooperatives 
fail because of lack of proper capital 
and improper financing than for any 
other reason. 
The amount of capital re- 
quired varies with the prod- 
uct to be handled.’ A live- 
stock shipping association 
requires little if any cap- 
ital. This kind of a local 
requires no physical prop- 
erty. Farmers in a live- 
stock local simply put 
their livestock together, 
pool it or not as the case 
may be, and ship it either 
to a central or federated co- 
operative or to a livestock com- 
mission house. 
The handling of wheat, however, re- 
quires physical property in the form of an 
elevator. Likewise, the handling of pota- 
toes calls for a warehouse, grading and 
sorting machinery, sacks and containers. A creamery needs a 
building, vats, churns and other machinery. Local organiza- 
tions, therefore, handling products that have to be manu- 
factured, processed, warehoused, graded and packed need 
physical property, and physical property demands capital. 

A good way to safeguard the capital invested by farmers in 
a local marketing organization is to limit the stock to members 
only and to limit the amount that each member can hold. 
This method prevents anyone from obtaining control of the 
organization. Some organizations, like creameries or milk 
locals, have been accustomed to charging their members a 
nominal fee based on the number of animals whose products 
go thru the local. In any case, however, I would recommend 
that no farmers’ marketing organization should start without 
some capital, whether that capital is in the form of cash or in 
the form of certificates, or stock or debentures, or deductions. 

Much again has been written about marketing contracts 
between farmers and their organizations. A contract is a 
good thing, and is used in every business. But I would prefer, 
basing this statement on my own experiences, to have an 
organization which was made up of farmers who supported 
it without contracts because it was “bringing home the bacon” 
rather than an organization that tied (Continued on page 102 
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What Corn Borer Will Mean 


A Menace That Threatens the Cornbelt 


By HARRY R. O’BRIEN 














The corn borer at work 





BOUT fifteen years ago or 
more the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station 

published data which showed 
that hogging down corn was an eco- 
nomical farm practice. Since that day, 
hogging down has spread until it is a 
common farm procedure in all the 
corn growing sections, as is well known. 
About 700,000 acres are hogged off 
annually in Iowa alone. 

Suppose now that the state department 
of agriculture of Iowa should issue an edict that hogging 
down corn is condemned—or prohibited.. What an up- 
roar of protest would arise from the farmers of Iowa! There 
would be the same uproar if a similar edict should be issued 
in Illinois, Nebraska, or any state. 

Yet in Ohio, where the cornbelt begins to come west, 
an official document is to be issued for 1927 by the state 
division of agriculture that contains this most unusual 
sentence: 

“‘Hogging down corn is condemned.” 

But Ohio farmers are not protesting against this. Indeed 
if the word were “prohibited’’—as it may be in a year or two— 
instead of “condemned,” but few voices would be raised 
against it. Rather, there would be widespread approval for 
its strict enforcement. 

This sentence is from the 1927 regulations for the control 
of the European corn borer in Ohio. It is significant because 
it is just one specific example of what is happening already in 
Ohio and of what is in all probability going to happen to 
all the corn growing sections of the Middle West when, or if, 
the corn borer takes possession of our cornfields as it has 
already taken possession of around 95 percent of the corn 
region of southern Ontario and about three million acres in 





























A low cutting corn bind- 

er and at the left a wedge- 

sled used for cutting corn 
at the ground 


and that farmers are turning from corn, 
hogs and cattle, to other crops and 
sources of income. 

There is no need to tell again of how 
the borer came across and around Lake Erie to 
Ohio, New York, Michigan, Pennsylvania and 

Indiana, until it now takes a quarantine line a thousand 
miles long to include the infested territory. The news is 
now of the large advance westward made in 1926. But the 
story I want to tell is another one. 

The situation today is that the borer is now on its way to 
where the tall corn grows, Illinois and Iowa. There is really 
little hope that it can be held back, tho so important is our 
corn crop that we will be justified in making every possible 
effort to do so, or at least to retard it as much as possible. The 
forces of the states and nation are instituting quarantines, 
clean-up campaigns and carrying on research work. Congress 
and legislatures are being asked for appropriations. 

But about the best hope that can be offered is that out of all 
these will come ways whereby we can still grow corn in spite of 
the borer and in spite of annual commercial losses therefrom. 
If such be the case, we might as well consider what some of 
the effects of the borer are likely to be to the cornbelt. No one 
scarcely dares conjecture the day when our corn crop might be 
damaged to the extent it has already been in Ontario, with 
many farmers giving up the growing of it. 

If we do have to grow corn in spite of the borer, this in itself 
will mean such a revolution in growing, harvesting, rotation, 
plowing and related farm practices that the consequences will 
be far-reaching. The possible abandonment of 
hogging down, as already recommended to Ohio 

















farmers in borer territory, is just one example. 

There are various methods being used collec- 
tively in the attempt to control the borer. The 
quarantine line, enforced over 650 miles last sum- 
mer, will check the carrying of infested ears by 
human means. About a dozen parasites have been 
imported from Europe and turned loose in this 
country to prey upon the borers, but it will be 
years before any help can be expected from this 
source—perhaps never. 

The real burden of controlling the borer will rest 
upon the shoulders of farmers who grow corn where 
the borer now is found, The essence of the story 











Hundreds of borers would live in a field like this 


the United States. Most farmers by this time are familiar 
with the story of how farmers have suffered unbearable 
losses from the borer in Ontario, that land has decreased in 
value 25 percent, that the corn crop to be planted this 
coming spring will be only around 10 percent of normal 





is that the borers live over the winter in stalks, ears, 
stubble, sometimes in weeds and under refuse on 
the ground. Here is the place it must be destroyed, 
if at all. The measures that will be necessary on the 
part of farmers to kill the borers will constitute the revolution 
we may expect to see. 

Putting the corn into the silo is the most effective way of 
getting at the borers. The process of going thru the ensilage 
cutter, plus the fermentation, is fatal to borer existence. 
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Shredding of fodder and storing it is likewise 
about as effective. Likewise borers that 
are in fodder or cobs on well-stacked 
manure piles will be killed except in 
the top layer. But these processes will 
take care of only a small part of acrop. 
Hogging down furnishes the borer 
with a winter jhaven of rest. It is 
difficult to do a good job of plowing 
or clean-up after a field has been hog- 
ged off. Snapping the ears and leaving 
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lowed under, many borers promptly crawl 
back to the surface and if there is any 
stalk, leaf or wood around, they will find 
refuge there over the winter. If there 
is none, the chances are that they 
will die before spring. 
Effective plowing then will mean 
turning under everything. It will 
probably have to be done by an 
eighteen-inch-bottom plow. Two 
jack-rabbits and a_ twelve-inch- 
bottom won’t do the trick. 

The thoro plowing then that will be 

necessary can scarcely be done where 

a field has been hogged down. With a 
field of standing stalks it will also be a 
hard job. Ohio farmers are considering the 
width between rows and are talking of planting 
the corn at such distances that the stalks will 
come just right for being caught and turned 
under. 

Burning the stalks, of course, will kill the 
borers and clean-up measures will include much 
burning. This seems the logical method, but as 
a permanent affair it would be bad from the 














fertility standpoint. Last year a number of 





Burning the stalks is one method of fighting the borer 


the standing stalks furnishes an ideal place for the borer to 
winter over in the stalks. Another widespread practice is 
discing corn ground and sowing small grain in the stubble. 
Here are three practices that may have to be abandoned. 
Some other rotation than small grain following corn may have 
to be adopted or at least the additional labor of cleaning up 
and destroying the stalks or turning under stalks or stubble 
will be necessary. 

Feeding of corn or fodder on the ground in the lot or more 
especially in the open field may have to be given up, because 
this would leave borers to live over. Storing of grain in rail or 
wire fence cribs is bad, particularly if thatched with fodder, 
because if the corn is not used up, the borers or else the moths 
will escape in the spring. Tight screens around the ordinary 
crib in which old corn is held over may be necessary to insure 
that the moths do not fly out thru windows, doors and cracks. 
In parts of New England for some years greenhouses have had 
to be screened most of the year to keep out the moths and 
protect greenhouse plants attacked by the borer. Thatching 
hogpens with fodder is an other way of borers living over. 

By harvest time the borers have penetrated to the bottom 
of the stalk, sometimes even below ground. On farms 
where corn is cut, the most obvious method of attacking them 
is to cut off the stalk as closely to the ground as possible. 

Two years ago the de- 
partment of agricultural 


large oil-burning machines were employed by 
state and federal control officials in several 
states. ,Stalks in badly infested fields were 
broken off, dragged into windrows and then 
burned with oil flames. It cost about $11 an acre to clean up 
a field in this manner. 

Corn breeders are now at work, particularly at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, trying to find out whether 
or not a variety or strain of corn can be developed that will 
withstand the borer. Several thousand strains and hybrids 
have been planted in Ohio and about 750 were taken to 
Canada last summer and there planted in one of the worst 
borer sections. Fertilizer experiments with forcing more rapid 
growth are being undertaken. 

Results from such work come slowly, but it looks as tho 
we may have to discard much of our work in corn breeding 
and do it over again in the light of borer damage. Besides a 
stalk heavy enough to stand up in spite of a dozen or two 
borers inside it, it may be that we shall have to plant a 
variety that can be put in the ground several weeks later 
than we now plant and by different fertilizing methods, force 
its growth. By so doing it will be late enough to escape major 
borer injury, yet mature before frost. 

When I was in Ontario in late September, I saw a few 
fields that were green and upstanding, as compared with 
the brown and seared fields nearby riddled by the borers. 
I found a few borers, not enough to do damage. But 
the corn was so late it stood little chance of maturing. 

As to fertility, experi- 
ments indicate that perhaps 





engineering at Ohio State 


hill fertilization rather than 





University went to work at 
this problem and invented 
a device which can be at- 
tached to the ordinary corn 
binder that will cut off the 
stalk within an inch or two 
of the ground. 

This device is now being 
manufactured by at least 
three implement companies 
and is on sale in borer ter- 
ritory. Some of the com- 
panies now equip all corn 
binders with this attach 
ment that are sent to borer 
regions. 








broadcasting with the drill 
will be the method used for 
forcing. Maybe the Indian, 
with his fish to each hill, 
was right, after all. 

In other words, if the 
borer doesn’t take the corn 
crop, growing corn in spite 
of the borer is likely to 
mean new methods, new 
machinery, new varieties— 
and corn grown at a sharply 
increased cost of produc- 
tion. 

Battle plans are now be- 
ing laid fora greater struggle 











One of the implement = 








companies has devised a 
stubble beater which tears 
the stubble from the ground 
and shreds it into bits. This kills most of the borers but not 
all. A combine harvester which cuts the corn low, picks 
out the ears and shreds the fodder into a tight wagon box 
was assembled and tried out in Ohio and Michigan this past 
fall. These and some other devices indicate that a new type 
of farm harvesting implement will be another consequence of 
the corn borer. 

Just how effective is plowing under stubble and! refuse 
with borers in them has been a debateable matter. If 


to control the borer than 


This plant is riddled by borers has heretofore been at- 


tempted. This battle will 

be fought next spring in 
Ohio, eastern Indiana and Michigan. The brunt of it will fall 
upon farmers in this borer territory but they will be on the 
firing line to"save the future crops of the farmers in the 
states west as long as possible. 

In the fall of 1925 a corn borer committee was formed at a 
meeting following a visit to the infested counties of Ontario. 
This committee, headed by Dean C. F. Curtiss of lowa State 
College, has during the past year mobilized the entomologists, ° 
agronomists, and other scientists to (Continued on page 80 








A Farm Partnership That Pays Two 


Good Management and Good Crops Bring Profit 
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Men 


By GEORGE R. HARRISON 


S far as the individual farmer is concerned in this age of 
A so-called surplus farm production, higher production 
per acre is about the only means of profit. I heard it 
again on what is known as the Hall Roberts farm in northern 
Iowa. Here is a farm of 160 acres showing a profit for two 
men in a farm partnership. Here I found prosperity in the 
true sense of the word. Good management 1s the foundation 
of that prosperity, for it has induced the land to produce its 
utmost of every crop in its category. 

One ought to go back a little in telling this story. The 
farm was always well managed when Hall Roberts, the 
pioneer, was handling it, but after his death the heirs, who 
had big interests in town, strove for a while with unsatis- 
factory tenants and then put it on the market. Earl Handy, 
one of the present partnership, bought it with agreement to 
pay $300 an acre. Since then there entered Herman Doscher, 
the other partner, who is now resident manager. The system 
employed by Doscher is an improvement even over the 
efficient handling of Roberts, the pioneer, declare the latter’s 
heirs, who are pleased to see no backward state on the me- 
morial homestead. 

A few years ago Doscher was a bank clerk in New York 
City, bent upon a desire to be a farmer even when he had 
never seen a cornbelt farm. He insisted until his father, a 
butter commission man who made an annual tour of the 
West, decided to give him a trial. After a search he believed 
he had found his son’s tutor in the person of Earl Handy. 
Then passed Doscher out of New York to Iowa. Doscher at 
first hardly knew one crop from another, but 
by the close of a year he had absorbed 
much farm knowledge. Then, two 
years in an agricultural college 
fitted him to become manager, 
which position he assumed 
about three years ago. He is 
conceded to be a real farmer, 
getting profit from the soil. 

Handy kept some milking 
shorthorns. Doscher de- 
sired Holsteins. The change 
was made. Now Doscher 
operates on a 50-50 basis in 
everything. The men found 
eighteen Holsteins for sale in 
a corner of Wisconsin, and 
within five months after the 
purchase, the cream checks from 
a cooperative dairy had paid the 
price of the herd. In the summer 






















































Herman Doscher—just finished 
threshing 


of clear alfalfa meadow fox 
regular hay crop, and then 
there is some second year 
sweet clover to supply pas- 
ture for the dairy herd. At 
the time of my visit, eight 
acres of this crop was sufficient 
forage for the herd because 
Doscher was feeding silage from 
a twenty-ton silo built expressly for 
summer use. He explained that the 
big silo for winter use would spoil 





of 1925 ten more cows were added 
to the herd. In the following No- 
vember the cream check amount- 
ed to $409. In December it 
amounted to $472.21, a record breaker for that number of 
cows in that community. Then there was the skimmilk left 
at home for the pigs. 

With twenty-eight cows in milk, the farm of 160 acres was 
raising all the feed for them and for two cars of steers and 
three carloads of hogs besides. Doscher’s idea of land manage- 
ment is preparing this farm to support fifty milk cows, and 
no doubt this will come to pass. It is his aim. 

I went down thru the fields with H. E. Roberts, whose 
father used to own the farm, while Roberts pointed out the 
good farming features. Doscher was along and was not in- 
formed that the investigator was a writer, for he is a modest 
young man. 

The fencing had been changed so that there were three 
30-acre fields. Each field is divided in thirds for convenience 
in rotation. One-third is in corn, the next in oats, with a 
seeding of alfalfa, red clover and timothy, and the last third 
is the mature meadow of the clover, alfalfa and timothy to 
be cut once or twice for a single season with the fall residue 
to be turned under as green manure for the following corn 
crop. And so the cycle goes in each of the thirty-acre fields. 
If the fall crop of meadow is too short to serve much as green 
manure, that area gets a big share of the manure from the 
barns. 

Besides these three rotation fields, there is always plenty 


A trio of high producers in the Handy-Doscher herd 





too much in summer because of its 
greater diameter. There was some 
corn planted especially for silo 
filling, and in this corn a new seed- 
ing of sweet clover put on at the last cultivation was showing 
good headway, The aim is to keep legumes growing wherever 
they will, and the whole farm had been limed to make it 
easy for the legumes. 

The only. bluegrass left on the place was a little along a 
small gulley and this bluegrass too must pass out. It lasts 
too short a time thru the season and the production is too low 
to be tolerated on highly tillable land, says Doscher. 

A visit to this farm fills one with enthusiasm, for crops 
grow big and dark-green and luxurious even when seasons are 
generally unfavorable. 

The 1924 corn crop in this section was the worst in years, 
Roberts told me, but Handy and Doscher’s was so good that 
they filled the two silos and then put enough perfectly sound 
corn in the crib to fatten two carloads of home-grown hogs. 

Legumes and manure have done wonders for the land. 
Cream production from cows properly fed has kept the two 
partners satisfied, even happy. The skimmilk is fed immedi- 
ately after separating, to many growing pigs. 

Doscher believes that many a good cow, because she has 
not been given a chance, goes away as a canner. He showed a 
grade Holstein named ‘“‘Nigger’’ to illustrate his point. She 
was salvaged from the herd of a farmer who believed this 
cow was no good so she was made ready to go as a canner. 
Doscher took her in and she proved (Continued on page 94 



































Loans To Fit Farm Needs 


A Great Farm Mortgage Business 





By EDWY B. REID 


























INANCING the capital indebtedness of farmers received 
a great amount of thought in a national way ten to 


fifteen years ago. Many of the better minds of the 
country studied conditions both here and abroad. Thus the 
result—the federal farm loan systera composed of twelve 
federal land banks and 4,925 local national farm loan associa- 
tions—was not a hurried piece of legislation passed between 
two nights. 

The amount of thought put into adapting the European 
systems of land credit has been fully justified by the results. 
The federal farm loan system is now the greatest farm mort- 
gage system the world has ever seen. Its steady growth, its 
wide-fiung organization—there being an average of more than 
one national farm loan association to each agricultural county 
in the Union—its non-profit cooperative features, the long- 
term loan with easy payment plan, its absence of commissions 
and expense of renewals, and the fact that the loan need never 
be called, have made this system popular with half a million 
farmer-borrowers. 

These farmers now have loans aggregating more than one 
billion dollars which they are retiring systematically by pay- 
ing, at the time they pay 
their small interest pay- 


rate on farm loans was 5 percent. Later on, because of the 
high interest rate prevailing during and following the war, 
the interest rate was necessarily increased, first to 54 percent 
and then to 6 percent per annum. In 1922, if was reduced to 
5% percent and in June, 1925, to 514 percent. In September, 
1926, it was reduced to 5 percent, which rate still prevails. It 
has been impossible for farmers to get as favorable interest 
rates thru other lending institutions, especially when com- 
missions are considered. 

As a concrete example, let us examine the record of the loan 
for $10,000, Loan No. 1 I-1, to Louis H. Johannes thru the 
Corning National Farm Loan Association of Corning, Iowa. 
Like all borrowers, Mr. Johannes took out 5 percent of his 
loan in stock in the local national farm loan association, which 
in turn was used by the association to buy stock in the Omaha 
Federal Land Bank. He was told at the time by others wishing 
to make him a loan at a higher rate of interest and charge him 
a commission that this stock would not pay him dividends, 
that it would be worthless or a liability, that he would be 
responsible for every other loan in the system, etc. The table 
which accompanies this article is the record of Mr. Johannes’ 
loan which he obtained at 
5 percent, showing how he 





ment, one percent of the 


amount of their loan an- Principal 
nually. Thus the system $500 
makes for thrift and the ‘ oo eek 
° rst year oy « ° 
gradual retirement of the (4.and two-thirds mo. only) 
mortgage at the-end of Second year 9,450.00 
° 9,398.75 
the loan period, usually Thind yout 9346 22 
about thirty-six years, the Fara 9,202 .38 
é m< t es U2 : 
mortgage is expunged, — 9'180 62 
wiped out_and killed off. Fifth year 9.133 .64 
- » 9,063 . 2 
One of the motives in iets Seta 9,002.29 
setting up this system of - , 8,939 .85 
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long-term loans was to er 8'810 28 
give farmers not only low Eighth year 7s 01 
. 7 8,674.09 
interest rates but a loan — 8,603 14 
which could not be called 8,531 .02 


if they made their regular Tenth year 


payments and which re- 





8,456.79 
8,380.71 





has gradually paid off 
Interest Net (semi-annually) the loan 
and Actual Interest and | > the di idend 
principal Dividend Rate ane 10W ae Civ en 2* on 
aid Received Paid his $500 worth of stock 
194.4 13.50 1.84% 
. eras have actually reduced the 
248.75 20.25 4.85% interest on the loan. 
247 .47 20.25 rr. 2 - 
246 16 2475 47597 This table shows his 
244 81 24.75 average interest rate was 
243 . 4: 20.25 4 .83° Cae , 
242 aS 20 25 : only 1.76 percent for the 
240.57 92.5 4.78% ten years. The best com- 
239 .O8 22 ove ° 
237 .56 2¢ 4.63! petitive rate at the time 
236.00 ; the loan was made was 5 
234.40 2° 4.62 i’ wd 2 ps a 
232.76 2 percen am - percent 
231.08 22 4.80% commission, which would 
229 35 22.50 eauire 6 remmeek int 
997 58 29 50 4.78% requlre a renewal 1n ive 
225.77 22.50 vears at 514 percent, with 
223 .92 22.50 4.76% ‘ 2 : 
992 02 92 50) 2 percent additional com- 
mission, making a total 








quired such a small install- 
ment that it could be paid 
from the earnings of the farm. Congress saw the logic of 
affording a loan geared to the needs and operations of farmers 
so that they could cease worrying over the short-term mort- 
gage with its higher interest rates, frequent commissions and 
renewal charges: 

In the early years of the operation of the twelve federal 
land banks and the national farm loan associations many 
claims were made regarding the working of the system which 
time has shown to be correct. They were based upon sound 
deductions, but there were no hindsights to point to past 
operations to prove the points. Prospective borrowers had 
to depend upon estimates of future dividends on the stock 
which théy purchased in their local national farm loan associa- 
tion. In a number of cases, however, results have actually 
exceeded estimates. Let us take, for example, one of the 
banks operating in the cornbelt—The Omaha Federal Land 
Bank—operating in Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. It has lent in these four states more than 135 
million dollars thru 142 national farm loan associations to 
nearly 25,000 farmers. 

When this bank was established nine years ago, its interest 





rate for the 10 years of 
about 6 percent per an- 
num. On his loan thru the national farm loan association, Mr. 
Johannes saved $1,200. This, of course, is only one example 
from the thousands of borrowers on the same terms. 

Other federal banks operating in the Middle West thru 
their local national farm loan associations are located at St. 
Paul, covering Wisconsin, Michigan, North Dakota and 
Minnesota, with 136 million dollars in loans; the bank at 
St. Louis functioning for Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas with 
loans of 76 millions, and the Wichita: bank lending 100 mil- 
lions in Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma and New Mexico. These 
constitute, with Omaha, four of the twelve federal land banks 
which constitute the federal system. Eight of the twelve 
banks are now owned by the subscribers to stock in the local 
national farm loan associations of their district. The federal 
government now has less than a million dollars while the 
farmers own about 56 million dollars. The St. Louis bank 
was the last to be taken over by the farmers, who are the 
borrowers. 

It is frequently stated that farm credit is too easy and that 
it should be made more difficult for the farmer to borrow, the 


idea being that if it were made difficuit (Continued on page 94 
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Birdseye Views of Distant Countries 


f i \ ™ 


The Heart of the British Empire 


of By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 


UT few people in our 
country realize the enor- 
mous extent of the British 

Empire. It covers one-fourth of 
the habitable land surface on 
the whole earth. Its population 
includes fifteen million more than one-fourth of the inhabitants 
of the entire planet or more than four hundred and forty million 
people. 

In North America there are eight hundred and sixty thousand 
square miles more territory under the British flag than under the 
stars and stripes. In Africa the British Empire controls a million 
square miles more territory than all the United States. In 
Australasia she has a larger area than all of our possessions. In 
Asia she has more than one-half as much land as we own. Then 
she has possessions in Central 
America, in South America, 








was his job when he was in the 
navy. 

While the war was going on, I 
was in England several times and 
from all reports there was not a 
busier man in the kingdom than King George. He was nearly 
everywhere. Britain has many great men. She always has had 
when a crisis arose. With all of our problems, England has fifty 
to our one. The common people do not seem to Worry over any 
one of them. They have faith in their leaders. 

In the British Empire law is supreme. Their laws are just to 
all and they enforce them. There is no dilly-dallying about it. 
We have scores of murders, divorces and crimes of all kinds where 
they have one. During the 
war I went thru their spy 
strainer on several different 
occasions and can testify to 
its thoroness. They were al- 








West Indies, Oceanica and 





other out-of-the-way places. 
When recounting such facts 
as those mentioned above, we 
naturally feel that vast areas 
of the territory of the British 
Empire are wild stretches of 
waste land and that great 
hordes of her nearly four 
hundred and fifty million 
yeople are practically uncivi- 
lized and warlike tribes. If 








ways kind and considerate 
and did not attempt to trap 
anyone but they had ways of 
going to the bottom of things 
that were interesting as well 
as surprising. 

They have men who never 
forget. I suppose all govern- 
ments have such men but 
England had many of them. 
In those days no hotel in an 
English city would keep a 











this were true, it would only 








add to her problems and 
burdens. But it is true only 
in part. I have traveled in 
about twenty countries under 
the British flag and in most of these, both people and improve- 
ments are the very best that these countries afford. 

Britain has a half-dozen ways of controlling her colonies. The 
first class practically has self-government. Included in this class 
are Canada, Australia and the Union of South Africa. In the 
second class the home government appoints the governor and 
the legislative body. In this class are the Channel Islands, Malta, 
Cyprus, Ceylon, Leeward Islands, British Guiana and Rhodesia. 

What are called the Crown Colonies have all their officials 
appointed by the home government. ‘These include a part of 
India, Straits Settle- 
ments, Hongkong, 


Haying time in England 


stranger overnight without 
permission from the police. 
On reaching London, for in- 
stance, I had to go to a police 
station and register as one does in a hotel. After this was done 
you had to find a place to stay, get the name and address, then 
go back to the police station and get signed permission to stay 
there. 

In 1916 I stayed in Fulham and, of course, was registered at 
the nearest police station. In 1917 I went back and expected to 
stay at the same place and quite naturally went to the same police 
station to register. The moment I entered, the man in charge 
knew me and told me that I had registered with him before. That 
particular man never saw me but once and after a year knew me 
on sight and knew 
where I came from and 








Trinidad, British Hon- 
duras, the Falkland 
and Fiji Islands. The 
fourth class include 
Gibraltar, Aden, Brit- 
ish Central and East- 
ern Africa, and in these 
a single British official. 
British North Borneo 
is governed by a trad- 
ing corporation and 
some native states of 
India, Zanzibar, Ugan- 
da, the Malay Penin- 
sula and perhaps others 
have a native govern- 
ment presided over by 
a resident commission. 

British citizens claim 








where I stayed while 
in London. If I had 
committed a crime I 
would not want Scot- 
land Yard after me for 
they seldom fail to get 
their man. 

No foreign country 
has been visited by 
this writer so often as 
England. Lhave landed 
at Liverpool on several 
occasions, at Plymouth 
a couple of times, at 
Dover twice, at New- 
haven once and at 
Southampton at least 
a half-dozen times. I 
have gone up the chan- 

















that their home gov- 
ernment is as free as 
the United States. They 
really believe that no 
freer country exists on the earth. In fact, the King of England 
does not have as much power as the President of the United 
States. Of course, they have great respect for their king but 
there is nothing wrong in that. They do not bow and scrape 
before him as the Germans did when they had a kaiser. 

During the war the Prince of Wales as well as other sons of 
the king went to the front. The king himself visited the wounded, 
encouraged the munition workers by his presence and worked 
like a Trojan. He went aboard an American battleship in Irish 
waters, took off his coat and shoveled coal into the furnaces. 
When the boys noted his skill and mentioned it, he declared that 


Clovelly, Devonshire, England 





nel on the east and 
down across the Irish 
Sea on the west, trav- 
eled by train north into 
Scotland from London and, in fact,"gone by train in nearly every 
direction from London and thus feel somewhat familiar with 
England. 

If I had to live in a foreign land it is quite likely England would 
be first choice. The greatest factor entering into such a choice, 
however, would be the people. Not that I like the English better 
than others so much as the fact that they are more like ourselves. 
Their ideals are more like ours and there are so many things in 
common between us. Without real friendship of many people 
life would hardly be worthwhile and some way it seems easier to 
make lasting friends with the English. (Continued on page 52 
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THE ORPHAN LAMB 


“What is the best way to prepare milk 


for lambs when they do not have a 
mother, and how should they be fed?’”’— 
; J. H., Oklahoma. 

¥ Lambs can be raised on cows’ milk if 
close attention is given during the first 
two or three weeks. Add a teaspoonful of 
pure cream to three or four ounces of 
milk. Warm the milk and feed from a 
nursing bottle, allowing the lamb only an 
ounce of two at a time and feed him 18 or 
20 times a day during the first , week. 
Gradually reduce the number of feeds 
antil he is fed a half-dozen times a day 
when a month old. After one month of 
age he can gradually be weaned. 


NURSERY INSPECTION 

Is it necessary to have a permit or 
license in the city to grow and sell straw- 
berry plants, and is it necessary to have 
them inspected each year by the state 
plant inspector, so as to be free from in- 
sects and disease?—Mr. F. N. P., Il. 

A reading of the Illinois Inspection 
Act indicates that no ‘exemption from its 
provisions are made in favor of growers of 
nursery stock in cities. In fact, the law is 
so worded as to show that it applies thru- 
out the state. I am of the opinion that 
under this law one who grows strawberry 
plants for sale is bound to secure a permit 
from the state department of agriculture 
(Springfield, Illinois) and make applica- 
tion before July 1st in each year for inspec- 
tion of their stock, “‘and any nurseryman 
failing to comply with this section shall 
? be liable to extra charges to cover the 
expense of a special trip by the officers or 
employees of the department of agricul- 
ture.”’ 

For further free and official information 
on this subject, I suggest that you write 
to the department of agriculture, Spring- 
field, I1.—A. L. H. S. 


HAY FROM PEANUT VINES 


We grew a good crop of peanuts for hog 
feed, and before turning in the hogs 
we harv ested seven or eight tons of hay 
from the vines. In feeding the hay what 
/ value could we put on it?—B. B. J., 











Mo. 

The peanut vine hay, if of good quality, 
will have a value pretty close to that of 
good clover hay. It is a legume hay, of 
course, and this accounts for its relatively 
high feeding value. 

RELATIVE COST OF LIMING 
MATERIALS 

I would like to ask your advice in regard 
to liming the soil. It is about ten miles to 
. haul limestone and the cost is $2 a ton. 
I can buy hydrated lime for $13 a ton. 
Would it give as much satisfaction as 
limestone?—J. C. L., Ind. 

When soil must be limed, even a consid- 
erable price and a considerable amount of 
labor may be well wor:hwhile in order 
that the soil may be made productive. 

You do not indicate how far you will 
have to haul hydrated lime, nor what 
hauling costs would be. However, a ton 
of hydrated lime will contain 1,400 pounds 
of actual lime, and a ton of ground lime- 
stone will contain about 1,000 pounds of 
actual lime. 

Figuring that you have to haul your 
hydrated lime ten miles just as you do the 
limestone, you can figure that you will 
be able to effect an economy in hauling. 
However, this saving will not be enough 
to make up the difference in price, for the 
actual lime in the ton of limestone at $2 is 
going to cost only one-fifth of a cent a 
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pound, while the actual lime in the hy- 
drated lime at the point where you have 
to begin to haul, is going to cost you al- 
most but not quite five times as much. If 
you figure that it costs you $.25 per ton 
mile to haul this lime, of course with a ten- 
mile haul you are going to have to pay 
$4.50 for 1,000 pounds of actual lime, in a 
ton of ground limestone. On the same 
basis you will have to pay $15.50 a ton 
for hydrated lime, or $15.50 for 1,400 
pounds of hydrated lime. Here you have a 
cost greater by over twice as much, or a 
cost of 200 percent more per ton of the 
material with an increase of only 40 per- 
cent in the actual liming value of the 
material. From this you will see that it 
will pay you to use the ground limestone. 


ALFALFA FOR HORSES 


We have grown alfalfa for the first time 
this year. One cutting was quite coarse 
and the cattle do not eat all of it, but the 
horses seem to like it very well. I have 
heard that alfalfa is injurious to horses, 
and wish to find out if this is so. If alfalfa 
is not harmful to horses, it would be about 
the cheapest feed we could give them this 
year, since our other -hay crop was rather 
short.—G. R. V., Nebr. 

Experiments carried on for many years 
indicate that when alfalfa is fed judiciously 
and always allowed in somewhat smaller 
amounts than would be cleaned up, horses 
will get along very well indeed on alfalfa 
alone. In some localities alfalfa is actually 
the only forage, and sometimes the only 
feed thruout the year on thousands upon 
thousands of farms, and it is fed to the 
horses on such farms just the same as it is 
to the dairy cows. Thirteen or fourteen 
pounds daily of alfalfa hay with free 
access to an oats straw stack, would make 
about as good a means of carrying your 
horses thru the winter in good shape as 
anything that you could supply. 








POULTRY MANURE ON THE 
GARDEN 


We are using poultry manure on our 
garden. What is the usual rate of applica- 
tion; that is, how much do you recom- 
mend per square rod or per acre? Is 
poultry manure enough fertilizer for any 
garden?—B. B. J., Missouri. 

Where poultry manure is employed for 
fertilizing the garden it may be applied 
at the rate of about one pound to each ten 
square feet. While poultry manure generally 
affords ple nty of fertility for the average 
garden, it may be made into a well-rounded 
out fertilizer by adding acid phosphate 
to the garden at the rate of about one 
pound to each fifty square feet. Where 
stable manure is not available, for garden 
fertility, it is well to use plenty of vege- 
table refuse of various kinds, and green 
manure, to maintain the humus supply. 





MOLDY FEED DANGEROUS FOR 
SHEEP 

I have a ewe that had two fine lambs. 
They were five days old, when I lost both 
of them inside of eighteen hours. What 
could be the cause? They had no scours 
and were hardy up to about three hours 
before dying. I feed corn, oats and clover 
hay to ewes. Would moldy soybeans kill 
ewes? Do you think a bank barn is too 
warm for ewes in lambing period, and at 
all times.—R. : 

A chill from exposure, 


causing pneu- 











monia often kills young lambs in the way 
mentioned. Moldy hay, or spoiled hay of 
any kind is unfit for ewe feeding, and pos- 


sibly may cause death. Ewes should 
eccupy a dry, well ventilated stable or 
shed, preferably open to the south, and 


should take active outdoor exercise every 
day. A hot, stuffy, damp or dirty barn 
makes sheep and lambs subject to pneu- 
monia. Pus infection of the navel and 
joints may also kill young lambs, but we 
cannot assign the exact cause of the death 
of the lambs in question 


PLOWING SWEET CLOVER 

We have had a piece of ground in sweet 
clover for two years, but this year, because 
we were so busy, we did not get to plow it 
in the fall. Would it be all right to plow 
this in the spring, or had we better sow 
some sweet clover seed on the land this 
fall or this winter or early in the spring 
and leave it in sweet clover next year? | 
am afraid the sweet clover will come up 
too much if we plow it in the spring.— 
R. F. G 

I have an idea that you will find, if you 
plow the sweet clover field early in the 
spring, say about the early part of April 
or the latter part of March, you will find 
even less sweet clover coming up than 
with fall plowing. Spring plowing for the 
sweet clover field is a little better than 
fall plowing, to our way of thinking. If 
you are ready to plow up this field I would 
not let the failure to plow in the fall inter- 
fere with your crop rotation — 


ROAD BLOCKED BY SNOW 


Please inform me as to the law in trav- 
eling thru fields when the highways are 
blocked with snow and we cannot keep 
them open.—W. B. S., Iowa. 

Some courts (but I believe no Iowa 
court) have held that where a highway is 
temporarily blockaded by snow travelers 
have the right to detour thru a neighboring 
field, on the theory of public necessity. 
But I doubt very much that it would be 
so decided by the Iowa supreme court. It 
is an established principle of constitutional 
law that private property, or the use of it, 
cannot be taken even for public use with- 
out provision for paying for the property 
or right taken. It is under this right that 
the owner of land taken for permanent 
use as a highway is entitled to an = ard 
of money fully compensating him for all 
damage resulting to him. If there was a 
law providing that when a road is tem- 
porarily blocked travel may go over ad- 
joining land, with further provision for 
saying a reasonable compensation to the 
cod oaths I believe the law would be con- 
stitutional. But there does not — to be 
any such law in lowa. However, but slight 
damage is usually done in the temporary 
detouring of travel and I would not recom- 
mend getting into a lawsuit to resist 
reasonable use of land in such an emer- 
gency. Friendliness toward people in 
general should lead to a cheerful accom- 
modation of them in such cases. If any 
individual traveler abuses the privilege 
there can be no doubt of right to ng a 
liable for resulting damage.—A. L. 5. 


‘‘Alsike Clover,”’ farmers’ bulletin No. 
1151, United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C 


“Clover Failure,” farmers’ bulletin No. 
1365, United States department of 
agriculture, D. C. 

























































































THE FARM BUREAU CONVENTION 


At its eighth annual meeting, held in 

Chicago the first week in December, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
adopted the program and policies which 
will form the basis for its activities dur- 
ing the coming year. The delegates 
elected by the member states constitute 
the board of directors and the resolu- 
tions adopted by that board express the 
attitude of the organization. 

Among the most important resolutions 
was the one dealing with the control of 
surplus farm products. This resolution 
asserts that there is no business before 
the National congress more important 
than the immediate correction of the 
condition that exists in agriculture. 

It provides that “the national program 
of the organization” should include those 
elements necessary to secure stability for 
agriculture on a basis of equality ‘with 
other industries in our economic life. To 
that end we urge the immediate enact- 
ment of legislation that will provide for 
handling of temporarily unneeded sur- 
plus, as well as surpluses above require- 
ments of the home market, in a manner 
advantageous to the producer of basic 
crops, and recommend that such legis- 
= provide: 

“A federal farm board, administer- 
uae an .adequate revolving fund, with 
whose cooperation surpluses can actually 
be handled by cooperative agencies cre- 
ated by the farmers, and 

2. To distribute the costs of manag- 
ing surpluses just as broadly as the re- 
sultant benefits are distributed, that is 
over each marketed unit of a particular 
commodity thru an equalization fee.” 

Muscle Shoals, which has been a 
prominent subject ever since the close 
of the war, was the basis for a resolution. 

“Further delay in deciding upon the 
national policy at Muscle Shoals is inde- 
fensible. That policy, when adopted by 
congress, must contain among. other fea- 
tures the following: A unit lease of the 
power, fixation plant, and accessories; a 
fifty-year term of lease; the production 
of fertilizers containing at least 40 per- 
cent plant food; the elimination of 
royalties for the use of patented air- 
fixation processes; the use of Nitrate 
Plant No. 2; a farmer board with ade- 
quate functions in regard to cost factors 
in manufacturing fertilizers and relative 


to geographical distribution of same; no 


separation of power from fertilizer pro- 
duction; a rapid progress in the annual 
capacity production of the project; and 
definite assurances without possibility of 
evasion, that the project will be devoted 
“n peace times to the fixation of atmos- 
erie nitrogen and the making of fer- 
tilizers. Under legislation now pending 
in congress, this policy can be best ad- 
vanced by passing the necessary legisla- 
tion to approve the proposal made by 
the American Cyanamid Company. 

In another resolution, the organization 
pledged its “undivided support to such 
emergency plans and to such necessary 
regulations as may be found indispens- 
able by the secretary of agriculture in 
carrying forward t! > work of quarantine 
and control” of the European corn borer 
and favored adequate appropriations by 
congress “to conquer this national men- 
ace in its present strongholds.” 

Opposition was expressed to legisla- 
tion making the federal farm loan sys- 
tem a bureau of the treasury department 
and it was urged that steps be taken to 
rest control of the system in the hands 
of its farmer owners. 

Equitable revision and reduction of 
the entire freight rate structure, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, was favored 
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The pushing of the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes tidewater channel to its most 
rapid completion and the development 
of inland river waterways was advo- 
cated. 

Cooperation of rural people with other 
agencies: in farm fire prevention was 
urged. 

As regards federal taxation, “Any ex- 
cess for years to come of income over 
expenses should be used in lessening the 
debt burden of our country, rather than 
refunding it to persons and corporations 
who paid. “ 

The well-established policies of the 
organization were re-affirmed in regard 
to: 

Truth in fabrics. 

Standard containers for fruits and 
vegetables. 

Adequate appropriations for all divi- 
sions and bureaus of the United States 
department of agriculture. 

Continued opposition to the principles 
of branch banking. 

Support of selected and restricted im- 
migration with further study of its appli- 
cation. 

The eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 

Favoring a continuation of farm to 
market highway construction, jointly. by 
the state and federal governments with 
the same division of funds for the re- 
spective classes of roads which has here- 
tofore been made. 

A continuing scientific study of tariffs 
from the purely economic point of view. 

Developing rates and services for elec- 
tricity on the farm in keeping with the 
conditions which must be met. 


NATIONAL GRANGE SESSION 


Farm relief, to be obtained thru an 
export debenture plan for farm products, 
was endorsed by the National Grange 
during its 60th annual session at Portland, 
Maine. This organization, which now 
numbers more than 800,000 members, is 
convinced that farm relief must come 
largely from regulating production to the 
demands of the market and from coopera- 
tive marketing. Widely different economic 
conditions prevailing in America and for- 
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with like products of other lands and that 
such products are not receiving the bene- 
fits of a protective tariff. Therefore, it is 
necessary to obtain certain legislation in 
solving the farm problem. An early con- 
ference of all dues-paying farm organiza- 
tions to formulate a united farm program 
was favored. 

A “definite stand was alsq taken on the 
proper utilization of remaining water- 
power. The Grange does not favor grant- 
ing of leases on water sites for more than 
fifty years. Muscle Shoals is recommended 
for immediate leasing to the responsible 
party making the best offer. 

Declarations were made favoring state 
conferences to equalize and reduce the 
tax burden. A more business-like admin- 
istration of the parcel post system was 
asked, together with an extension of 
facilities to include insecticides, fungi- 
cides and medical preparations. Efforts 
will be continued for an Agricultural Day 
by enactment of congress. 

Other topics to receive favor from the 
Grange include the Truth-in-Fabrics bill, 
a higher tariff on tomatoes and dairy 
products, extension of the cooperative 
marketing principle, study of railroad 
rates, development of the American mer- 
chant marine under private ownership, so 
far as possible, and stringent regulations 
restricting the sale of imitation and in- 
ferior dairy products. 

Naturally, the European corn borer 
received attention in the form of a vigorous 
declaration to make sufficient appropria- 
tions to render eradication work effective. 
Waterway development, both in the Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri system and the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes route was re- 
garded favorably. 

Any weakening of the present prohibi- 
tion law or of federal or state enactments 
for its enforcement was strongly opposed. 
Opposition was also expressed toward any 
change in immigration laws and to federal 
regulation of motor busses and trucks. 
Further appropriations for reclamation 
projects will be regarded with disfavor by 
the Grange until the present farm surplus 
has found a profitable outlet. 

Dairymen should be interested in the 
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Should we save our natural beauty spots? 


A proposed power dam would ruin Deer 


Island, Rainy Lake, Minnesota 


eign lands, immigration restrictions and 
tariff legislation have produced condi- 
tions, however, with which the Grange 
feels that the two above remedies alone 
cannot cope. Therefore, the export de- 
benture plan is endorsed. All the energies 
of the Grange organizations will be put 
behind this plan to secure its early enact- 
ment by congress in time to be effective 
for the 1927 crops. 

The Grange believes agriculture is basic 
and that its continued depression must 
affect the prosperity of the entire nation. 
It also finds that our staple agricultural 
products are in world-wide competition 


ae 


stand of the “Grange against lowering 
tariff duties on foreign vegetable oils or 
fats which compete with American products. 

The affairs of the Grange, as reported at 
the 1926 session reflect the most prosper- 
ous condition of any time during the sixty 
years of Grange history. During the year 
126 new Granges were organized, and 
33 reorganized. The treasury showed 
$150,000 in well-invested funds. The 
present paid membership, in thirty-three 
different states, exceeds 800,000. Nearly 
3,100 halls are owned by the Grange which 
have a replacement value estimated at 


$20,000 
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Why Firestone 


Throughout Firestone activities a 
single purpose runs—to raise tire 
quality and lower tire cost to car 
owners. Such vital factors as the 


selection of raw material—engineer- - 


ing and chemical science; such im- 
portant processes as Gum-Dipping 
the Cords—are essentials preliminary 
to actual building of the tire. 


The tire-building machines—of 
Firestone design, and of mathema- 
tical precision— are manned by 
trained tire-builders, specialists who 
concentrate every movement on the 
building of uniform tires. Firestone- 
designed conveyors carry cord plies, 
beads, cushion, breaker strip, side- 
walls and tread to their very 
elbows. No waste motion, no 
walking away from their ma- 





Tires Are Better 


Likewise with no lost motion or con- 
fusion—no manual trucking —the 
finished tire is carried away on an- 
other conveyor to the curing room, 
final inspections, wrapping and load- 
ing directly into cars for shipment. 


Throughout every process, the vast 
Firestone organization functions as 
a unit. Production is uninterrupted. 
Fresh air— good light—orderly ar- 
rangement of equipment and sur- 
roundings — enable machine opera- 
tors to concentrate on building better 
tires. In no other way would it be 
possible to maintain Firestone quality 
while attaining tremendous quantity 
production. Here again Firestone il- 
lustrates that devotion to the“single 
purpose” of quality which has made 
this name everywhere synony- 


chines to get materials. ie ie mous with Most Miles Per Dollar. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 








AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER thmrmanSiowiled, 
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TRACTORS SAVE HIRED HELP 
EXPENSE 


OHN I. FRAZIER and son, of Harrison 

county, Iowa, do all the work on 400 
acres without having to pay out anything 
for hired help, and their plan of power 
farming makes this possible. The tractors 
pull the plows, the lister, the grain binder, 
the corn picker, and also do belt work: for 
wood sawing, grinding feed, and running 
the corn elevator. Only in corn plowing 
time are the horses pressed into much 
service, and some of these animals will 
not be hitched up from one corn plowing 
year to another. They pass thru the sum- 
mer on pasture, get a little grain in winter 
to balance the roughage, and altogether 
have a very easy time of it. 

“It pays to own a tractor if you can 
save the hiring of help by it,” Frazier 
told me in the beginning. “Of course, if 
you will run your tractor and still have 
as much paid help as ever you are not 
making much by the proposition.” 
Horses one must have, but they as a rule 
are eating only those things which could 
not be marketed, he reasoned. 

Each of the men has his own tractor, a 
light type. In the fall they usually plow 
about fifty acres of land, and then in the 
spring they have from thirty-five to fifty 
acres of green sweet clover to turn under. 
They may plow some more of the corn 
land besides, but when time is pressing, 
the corn is listed into the stubble land 
without the plowing. In all, there is ap- 
proxims itely 150 acres of corn. 

It is common for the tractor drawing 
the two-row lister to plant twenty acres 
of corn a day. 

The corn plowing is done with. two 
two-row cultivators while the tractors 
lay by for the spell, but at grain harvest 
again one of the tractors pulls the binder. 
Here both father and son are necessary 
in the single operation, one driving the 
tractor and the other controlling the har- 
vester. After the cutting is finished both 
hands fall to and do the shocking. Oats 
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While the father runs the tractor that 
draws the corn picker as well as the wagon 
at the side for catching the corn, the son 
takes the wagons away at each filling to 
the corncrib where the corn is put in with 
an elevator operated by the other tractor. 

No matter if the corn is down con- 
siderably the corn picker will gather it up 
and get the ears, Frazier told me. The 
only way it can fail is from the fact that 
some of the stalks may have rotted at 
the ground sufficiently to cause them to 
break off when the picker comes in con- 
tact with them 

Whenever there is cattle feeding in 
progress on the Frazier farm, one of the 
tractors runs the feed mill, for they be- 
lieve it pays to grind ear corn. Every 
winter there is wood to saw with tractor 
power. 

Mrs. Frazier had a word to add in favor 
of radio. “I could not get along without 
it,” she said, “since I must be alone so 
much. Of all the good I get over it I 
prefer the Sunday morning sermon.” 
Market reports and weather forecasts are 
sought every day from it, and it is tuned 
in some mornings as early as 5:30 o'clock. 
—G. R. H., lowa. 


FERTILIZERS FOR SAND 


What combinations of fertilizers shall 
I use on my light-colored sandy soil? And 
what sources of nitrates are the most 
quickly available to crops on this field? 
In my rotation, where and when can I 
use the manure available so that I will 
get the largest crop returns? These 
questions are frequently asked by farm- 
ers who have this type of soil on their 
farms. 

The Culver experiment farm in Indiana 
has been going now for three years, and 
the results show positive indications that 
bear on these three important questions. 

In times past, nitrogen for fertilizers 
has been secured from steamed bone, 
dried blood, tankage, muck, nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia. In the 
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bushels per acre, while a 50-pound applica- 
tion in April and another 50-pound appli- 
cation in May have given an increase of 
five bushels per acre. 

There were only two really good plots 
of wheat in 1926 and they point to a 
practice that should be extended. They 
are on limed soil, and both received 200 
pounds of a 0-12-6 fertilizer at sowing 
time and in addition got a top dressing of 
fresh cow manure. One was manured at 
the rate of five tons of cow manure per 
acre, and the other at the rate of two and 
a half tons of cow manure. There is so 
little difference in these two plots that a 
practical farmer seems justified in the con- 
clusion that top dressing insures a wheat 
stand and also that the smaller applica- 
tion with a consequent increase of acreage 
treated, the greater the gain from the 
manure available to apply.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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STOP THAT BANGING DOOR 


There is often some door on a barn or 
shed which is hard ‘to prevent from 
swinging in the wind. One of my neigh- 
bors has a little invention which he uses 
to prevent this swinging, and which is 
very simple and inexpense. The mate- 
rials used are a light rod about four feet 
long, a couple of staples and a small gas 
pipe approximately six inches long. 

After obtaining the rod, a_ handle 
should be made on one end. This is 
accomplished in a very simple manner 
by bending about four inches at right 
angles to the remainder of the rod. It 
is then stapled to the door about one 
foot from the outer edge, and in an up- 
right position with the handle on top. 

The staples are not driven in far 
enough to prevent the rod from sliding 
up and down freely, and the top staple 
should be at such a height that when the 
handle is resting on it, the bottom of the 
rod will protrude into the ground about 
four inches. 

After the rod is in place and the door 























field in Jennings county, Indiana. 
The hillside was not steep and a little 
effort on the part of the owner would 
easily have saved this land which will 
now be hard to redeem and which will 
within a few years be a total loss un- 
less something is done to stop the 
erosion. Attherightis shown how soil 
terraces are made to prevent washing 


SRE be ne 
Badly eroded places in a fairly rolling 


and barley are raised on the land to make 
the change from corn, and sweet clover 
is used in all seedings. Drawing the 
wagons at threshing time may be another 
job for some of the horses. 

It seems that in the corn harvest is 
where the tractors shine on the Frazier 
farm. All of the corn is picked with the 
mechanical picker which does excellent 
work, the Fraziers say. Only one year 
since they bought it have they picked 
any corn by hand, and that wae in the 
case of a few acres that remained after 
muddy weather came with a coat of wet 
snow. 

























experiments with top dressing with the 
four first mentioned organic materials, 
there has been practically no increase in 
the croy. Apparently, sandy soil shows 
most returns from a readily available 
source of nitrate such as nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia. 

In addition to the standard 12-12 
formula used on all rye, wheat, and corn, 
these materials were broadcast in April 
and May in amounts that were equiva- 
lent to 50 pounds of nitrate of soda. 

Fifty pounds of nitrate of soda put on 
in April has increased the wheat yield 
by four bushels per acre. The same appli- 
‘ation put on a month later, in May, has 
given an average inerease of but three 










is opened to its desired position, the 
ground directly beneath the rod is 
marked and the gas pipe is driven into 
the ground here’ The rod will now slip 
into the pipe and prevent the door from 
swinging. A pipe can be driven into the 
ground in as many places as may be de- 
sired —E. J., Iowa. 


“Sixty Troublesome Weeds,” Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture, Jefferson City. 


Rammed Earth Walls foe Buildings is 
the subject of farmers’ bulletin 1500. If 
you are interested, ask the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for a copy. 
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Rye may look like wheat—but— 





“Rye is the poorest grain you can try to feed a hen,” 

says a prominent farm paper discussing the substitu- 
tion of rye for wheat as an ingredient in mixed poultry 
feed. “It looks so much like wheat that it is often a 
temptation to try it on poultry. Hens do not like rye 
until starved into eating it, and as plenty of feed is 
required by héns that lay many eggs there is no 
economy in forcing them to eat a grain they dislike.” 


Many Oils may look like Mobiloil-but- 
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Appearance is no guide to low-cost running. Many 
farmers are tempted to use a cheap oil because it looks 
like Mobiloil. They accept “just oil” and forget that 
Mobiloil is a specialized lubricating oil. And with less 
than Mobiloil lubrication they get less than Mobiloil 
protection against wear, repairs, over-heating, and 
carbon troubles. The correct grade of Mobiloil often 
cuts oil consumption from 10% to 50%—proving the 
cheapest oil to use on cost alone. 


An unmatched cold-weather record 
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Es guide 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 





cars are specified below 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated + 
low, are Mobiloil * *E,”” Mobiloil Arctic (“Arc 
Mc abil »il “A,”” Mobiloil “BB,” and Mobiloil ‘ ‘B. = 


Follow winter recommendations when tempera- 
tures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail- 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arc tic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E”’). 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. 










































1926 1925 1924 1923 
NAMES OF 
PASSENGER a F 5 ae: 
oa EV ELEELElElE 
AIS IAIS LAS] A 
Buick A /Arc A Arc.) A Arce) A 
Cadillac A \Are| A jArc.] A [Are A 
Chandler A jArc.| A Arc} A jAre.| A 
Chevrolet Arc. |Arc.jArc.|Are jAre.|Are JArc 
Chrysler 4 A |Arc.) A Arc | 
Chrysler 6 A A A A \ A 
Dodge Brothers A Arc A jArc.| A \Arc.| A 
Essex A jArc A jAsc A jArc.) A 
Ford EIELE; ELE) E;E 
Franklin BB| BB/| BB’ BB; BB| BB| BB 
Hudson os A Arc A jArc.| A [Arc A 
Hupmobile. . . . A ‘Are.| A 4Arc.] A |Arc.| A /A 
Jew ett A |Are A \Arc A |Are A’lA 
Maxwell, | A \Are.| A jArc| A 
Nash A jArc.) A (Are jArc.|Are.jAre 
Oakland A (\Arc.| A |Arc A iArc| A 
Oldsmobile (4 & 6)} A jAre.| A jArc.] A |Are.| A | 
Overland , A Arc A jArc| A jAre| A | 
Packard 6 A iArc| A JArc} A| ATA} 
Packard 8.. A |Arc| A |Are] A \fec.] A | 
| re A /Arc JArc.|Arc.jAre.jArc.jArc.)/ 
Reo............) A jAre.] A jArc.] A |Arc.| A | 
| SREB ERS. A \Arc| A |Are jArc.jAre.JArc.|Arc 
Studebaker...... A {Arc} A jArc.| A /Arc.] A |Arc 
elie , A jArc.| A jArc.) A jArcJ A jArc. 
Willys-Knight 4. B |Arc.| B \Arc.| B Arc 
Willys-Knight 6..) A jArc.) A jArc.}....] 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


Mobiloil is the favorite oil in Canada, Norway, and 
Sweden, as well as in the United States. And Mobiloil 
successfully lubricated Commander Byrd’s plane on 
his historic dash to the North Pole—the outstanding 
cold-weather lubricating job of all time. 


The 42 Mobiloil Engineers have studied the cold- 
weather operating problems of your car, truck, tractor 
and other farm engines. Their winter recommenda- 
tions in the Mobiloil Chart are your scientific guide 
to low-cost winter operation. 609 makers of auto- 
mobiles and other automotive equipment approve 
these recommendations, 

If your car is not included in the brief Chart at the 
left, see the complete Chart at any Mobiloil dealer’s. 

It shows the correct grades for auto- 
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mobiles, tractors, trucks, farm light- 


¢ ing and stationary engines. 





Now isa good time to talk to the 
Mobiloil dealer about your season’s 


® * ; , “Ey , 
requirements of Mobiloil. You make 
O ] Ol a substantial saving by buying 


Make the chart your guide 


Mobiloil in barrel and half-barrel 
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MAIN BRANCHES: New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, 





























































SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S 
NOTEBOOK 


Well, we are chang- 
ing our year date 
again. We got thru 
the ordeal last year 
without either the 
doctor or the sheriff 
visiting us, altho the 
preacher came once, 
and so I think we 
can plan on another 
season's crop and 
work in security. Of 
course, we do not 
know what we will 
get out of this year, 
but we plan on a wide enough variety 
of interests so that we will land something 
somewhere even if we fail in part of our 
plans. Here is hoping for crops big enough 
to make considerable quantity and small 
enough to make a high price. There is a 
line from an old piece my father often 
repeated, “If to hope overmuch be an 
error, it is one to be wisely preferred.” 
Then why not hope for all we want? 














x * * 


It is time now that we located our 
season’s supply of sweet clover seed. A 
few years of experience has taught us 
some things about sweet clover for pas- 
ture. One of these is to sow nothing but 
northern grown seed. One year we lost 
our seeding by winter killing and later 
found that the source of our seed was 
probably much south of here. Another is 
that it is wasteful to sow more than ten 
pounds of seed to the acre. On fields that 
have been in sweet clover pasture before, 
seven pounds is often enough. One plant 
to the square foot is plenty of stand for a 
good pasture and if ten pounds do not get 
that, a heavier sowing would not help. 
With seed as high as it is, economy will 
pay. oad 

Four years ago we decided that hence- 
forth we would limit our feeding opera- 
tions strictly to animals raised on our 
own place. We have always done this 
with hogs and sheep and then we began 
with cattle also. Our only regret is that 
we did not get the idea sooner. The year- 
lings that we raise and feed out are just 
as certain income each year as the hogs 
and the lambs. It is a straight production 
business with nothing of speculation in it. 


xe se 


A good farmer told me last week when 
we met at the creamery that he had tried 
and given up the corn picker because it 
left too much corn in the field. He main- 
tained that it left more than a good, clean 
hand husker would. That may be true 
but what of it? Corn was only worth 
fifty-five to sixty cents when we husked 
last fall and huskers were getting six to 
eight cents a bushel. Add a couple of 
cents to that for board and you are giving 
one-eighth to one-seventh of your crop 
to get it harvested. In other words, one 
ear out of every seven or eight goes to the 
man who husks. My good friend main- 
tained that he did not think it right to 
grow a crop and then leave part of it in the 
field. But that argument does not count 
in dollars. If I can leave a little more in 
the field and still have the balance cribbed 
at less cost per bushel, the extra loss in- 
cluded, than I can by gathering more, it is 
good business to do it that way. Besides 
the corn left in the field is still mine and 
cash paid to a corn husker is lost to me. 


x * * 


We enjoy squashes in the winter as 
much as any vegetable we have and we 
had last season some twenty-five vege- 
tables we grew in our own garden. We 
always used to depend on hubbard squash 
but on account of striped beetles and 
maggots in the stem they have become 
so hard to grow that we thought we 
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would have to give up our winter squashes. 
About then we started to raise these little 
acorn squash. Some people call them 
Table Queen and others the Des Moines 
squash. Whatever their name, they are in 
a class by themselves. As easy to grow as 
pumpkins, sure to make a crop in any 
season, and fine on the table. They have 
one disadvantage, they mix so readily 
with other squash and pumpkins that it is 
often hard to get good seed. 
* * * 


There is a lot of pity wasted on the 
horses that have to run out in the fields 
all winter. My sympathy goes out to the 
one that is shut up. If the horse had his 
choice he would take the out of doors. 
From the time we finish husking until we 
are about ready for spring work our horses 
are out in the cornstalks and meadow 
rustling a living and enjoying their free- 
dom. They do not see the inside of the barn 
unless it is storming so that it will wet 
their coats. When there is snow on the 
ground, they often do not come near 
yards for a week at a time. We usually 
lave one team that we keep up to work 
in the winter and -they are always the 
last to shed off in the spring. When we 
put the others in and begin to feed them 
a little grain, they shed their old hair soon 
and look fine and quickly harden in to 
work. The one hundred dollars winter 
cost I have heard tractor men charge the 
farm horse for wintering costs is about 
ninety-nine percent overcharge. The 
horse will live longer, do more work, and 
at less expense if he does his own wintering. 

* *k * 


I have just finished reading an article 
on sheep raising by a real sheepman and 
it is fine from the sheep’s viewpoint. The 
argument of the hardship on the sheep of 
having to be a weed destroyer and general 
gleaner does not appeal to me for I look 
at it from my viewpoint. These sheep can 
clean up these weed patches, fence rows, 
and yards better and cheaper than any- 
thing else, so I have them for that. I 
know I cannot raise show sheep as I 
handle them, I cannot clip the finest 
fleeces, but both sheep and fleece are good 
enough to meet the market demands, so 
why more? I have always maintained 
that a small flock of sheep maintained 
with a minimum of work and utilizing the 
waste were mostly profit. 

* * * 


Take the lambs, for example; data is 
piled high to show that February lambs 
are more profitable than April lambs. I 
think it is true in some cases. But where it 
is a sideline, as with us, I doubt it. Our 
lambs come in April out in the yard so 
make the least possible work and I think 
we save more of them. They are still big 
enough to get well started before hot 
weather. They will fatten in the fall on 
rape and young sweet clover in the stubble 
with very little grain. Twice we have sold 
such lambs without ever having any grain 
at all within twenty-five cents of the top 
on the Chicago market. They sell for less 
than early lambs sold in the summer but 
they also cost much less and the real 
profit is in the difference between the re- 
turns and cost. 

* * 

Cooperative shipping associations sure 
help out the livestock business in more 
ways than just the price. In former times 
a man with a few head of any kind of live- 
stock was limited in his market to the local 
buyer or shipper. It has made it possible 
to think of lambs and calves fed on the 
farm in less than carlots and that is a 
basis for much better farming practice as 
regards livestock. 

* * 

All thinking farmers are more or less 
disappointed in the study of agriculture as 
we find it in our schools. Not that some- 
body needs criticism. Maybe it was the 
best start we could make. We are not 
wanting it dropped but we believe it can 
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be developed to mean much more to agri- 
culture. What we want is the building of 
a foundation for an appreciation of agricul- 
ture in our national life. It is not a matter 
of so much importance to us whether or 
not every high school youngster learns to 
test corn by the rag doll method, or learns 
to plot out a farm on paper into nice square 
fields. It is important that every youngster 


. gets the important place that farming 


holds in our national economy and sees the 
part it has played in our history. We are 
suffering now from a lack of understand- 
ing and sympathy in high places in trying 
to solve our agricultural problems. We can 
hardly hope to change this attitude in this 
generation of public men. It is hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks but with the 
youngsters it is a different story. To 
accomplish that would be the biggest 
thing that the study of agriculture in the 
high school could accomplish. When our 
present high school boys and girls are men 
of the nation, we will still be working out 
our farm problems. Now is the time to 
win theirsupport.—George Godfrey, Iowa. 


HANGING GATES RIGHT 


A good plan to follow in hanging gates 
is to put the top hinge or hanger on the 
post at the desired position and height. 
Then hang a plumb bob from this hinge 
and place the bottom hinge or hanger 
along this line at the desired distance from 
the top one. This determines accurately 
the vertical plane for the hinges. 

If the hinges do not line up vertically, 
the gate when mounted will swing high at 
the bottom when it swings open on one 
side of the post and low at the bottom 
when it swings open on the other side. 

In the accompanying diagrams you will 
see two different ways of bracing a wooden 
gate. One is correct and satisfactory, 
while the other is decidedly incorrect and 
unsatisfactory, 
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Gate Number 1 is braced correctly for 
the brace pushes down at the lower hinge. 
For this gate to sag, if properly hinged to 
the post, the points A and B would need 
to become farther apart. Since A would be 
lower, this would mean the points C and 
D would necessarily be closer together. 
The brace shown will not permit this and 
thus it prevents sagging. 

For strongest construction a like brace 
is put on the other side and they are bolted 
together at each cross-bar. 


f> 
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Gate Number 2 is braced incorrectly. 
This brace will do less in preventing A and 
B from becoming farther apart, also, less in 
preventing C and D from becoming closer 
together. Sagging will result.—A. B. D., 
Ohio. 
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PARAMOUNT THEATRE 
and OFFICE BUILDING 
Times Square, New York 


Executive headquarters of the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation, and the 
Home of Paramount Pictures. No visit 
to New York is complete without a 
visit to the Paramount Theatre—‘‘the 
theatre of a thousand wonders."’ See the 
magnificent Grand Lobby, Elizabethan 
Lounge, Peacock Promenade, and the 
Hall of Nations, containing blocks of 
stone hewn from the world’s most his- 
toric spots and buildings. 
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nothing on 
Main Street! 


HE brightest spots on Broadway are the motion 
picture theatres, with no less than five of the 
largest showing Paramount Pictures regularly ! 


But Broadway has nothing on Main Street! — not 
when you can see right in your own town or some- 
where nearby the same Paramount Pictures that 
thrill millions in New York. 


“Behind the Front,” ‘The Campus Flirt,” “Born 
to the West,” “Tin Gods,” ‘‘Fascinating Youth,” 
‘““Aloma of the South Seas,” ‘‘Mantrap”’ are some 
of the pictures. Maybe you’ve already seen them, 
or you will soon. 

Paramount is first in the hearts of all America 
because it means the most pictures, the best pictures, 
and making them available to every theatre whose 
patrons express the wish to see them. 


Broadway’s right around the corner from you, or 
only a few miles away! 


“If it’s a Paramount Picture, 
it’s the best show in town!” 
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THE MODERN LEASE 

N its practical working the stock-share 

lease seems to be giving the most 
universal satisfaction. Usually such 
leases cover a period of three years or 
more. They are usually drawn up on the 
plan of the half-and-half basis. This makes 
it very simple. The landlord furnishes 
the land and the improvements and the 
tenant, the horses and the necessary 
machinery to do the work, and the labor. 
Carried out completely, such a lease in- 
cludes all the items of the farm, such as 
grass seed, coal and fuel for farm work, 
binder twine, chickens, ete. Occasion- 
ally exceptions are made to the general 
rule of paying-for and dividing-up on 
this basis 

A very satisfactory form of this lease 
is the one in effect on the W. H. Merner 
farm of 283 acres—Arthur Hansen ,tenant, 
in Black Hawk county, Iowa. The first 
paragraph of the lease indicates the di- 
vision that is made: “It is understood 
and agreed by the parties hereto that each 
party shall own and put upon the farm 
at the commencement of said term, in 
equal shares, that is to say, one-half by 
the party of the first part, all the necessary 
stock, poultry, feed and seed, except as 
here-in-after provided, and that the in- 
crease, income and produce of said stock 
and farm shall be divided between said 
parties of the first and second part, in 
equal shares, as above stated.” 

This lease provides that in the begin- 
ning 15 cows and 20 brood sows, alto- 
gether, with a reasonable amount of poul- 
try and young cattle, shall be kept, the 
amount kept being agreed upon there- 
after. 

The tenant agrees “to furnish all the 
farm tools and machinery, and the neces- 
sary work horses (not less than six horses) 
which shall be the individual property 
of the tenant, said horses to be fed out 
of the undivided feed upon the farm.” 

The idea of equal division is carried 
thru the lease on some items which in 
some leases of this kind are paid by the 
landlord. ‘‘Each party agrees to furnish 
one-half of the binding twine needed for 
binding grain and corn when harvested. 
The threshing machine bill shall be paid 
in equal shares by the parties hereto, as 
also the taxes and insurance upon the 
stock and grain.” 

No lease can be made covering all con- 
ditions. New situations arise from time 
to time that must be settled at the time 
that they arise. For example, they de- 
cided later to raise a few colts. The 
horses, of course, belonged to the tenant. 
In order to divide the colts equally, the 
landlord paid the entire service fee. 

Then a little later came up the question 
of liming the land for alfalfa. This was 
settled by the owner buying the lime and 
the tenant hauling and spreading it upon 
the land. It is the usual agreement in 
leases of this kind that the owner furnish 
all the material and the tenant do the 
hauling. In this particular lease this pro- 
vision is covered as follows: ‘Second 
parties agree to haul to said farm, all the 
necessary materials needed for the repair 
and construction of fences, buildings, tile 
drains and other improvements, and do 
all necessary work in keeping fences in 
repair and in making other ordinary re- 
pairs, first party furnishing the material 
therefor in the market.” 

This provision in the Merner-Hanson 
lease has been put to use. Several new 
buildings have been built, a new silo was 
erected, the entire farm was tiled, and 
the fences and improvements generally, 
rebuilt or repaired. The mechanical work, 
Mr. Merner paid for, but hauling the 
material, building fences, filling tile 
ditches, was done by Mr. Hanson. 

There are often concessions made by 
either the landlord or the tenant. Here 
we find the landlord furnishing the milk- 
ing machine on the condition that over 
20 cows be milked regularly. The tenant 
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was not required to haul the milk to the 
creamery. He had the privilege of using 
sufficient milk and cream for family use. 
He was given a half-acre for his garden. 
Both landlord and tenant use what 
poultry and eggs they want. But there 
was the usual provision that no straw 
was to be sold from the farm. 

One of the most difficult items of 
equitable division in the stock-share lease 
is that of poultry and poultry products. 
In some cases the tenant is allowed all 
that he can make from chickens but in 
such cases there is generally a limit 
placed upon the amount of poultry that 
is to be kept or grown out. In some cases 
the landlord furnishes all the grass seed, 
but where this is done the poultry is 
usually divided half-and-half. 

The time of settlement in stock-share 
leases varies under different conditions. 
In the best leases of this kind settlements 
are made at the close of every month. In 
the case of the Merner-Hansen lease, 
settlements are to be made as soon as 
anything is sold. Very good results are 
obtained, in many instances, where the 
checks are made out in duplicate, one- 
half each to the owner and tenant. It is 
also a very common practice of having 
the money or the checks go into a com- 
mon account at the bank, division being 
made there at once or at intervals as 
agreed upon. This method, except for 
eggs and other small items, makes a very 
simple and accurate way of keeping the 
records and accounts balanced and up- 
to-date. 

The company plan of leasing land is 
rather an caumedt method. It has been 
followed by Nathan Northey for twenty- 
five years with excellent results. Basically 
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paid for the trees.” Perhaps the success 
of this plan is due to a keen judgment of 
men on the part of Mr. Northey. 

“I never rent my farms to a man who 
comes to me. I always make it a point 
to find out what the man is doing and then 
go to him. The men have almost in- 
variably made good and they are well 
satisfied. And that is one of the most 
important things to be considered in 
farming or in any business,’’ he continued. 

It is to be observed that on the Northey 
farms or on the Merner farm, the build- 
ings are in good condition. They keep 
them that way; and in turn the tenants 
take an interest in keeping them up and 
in building up the farm. The tenants on 
these places are just as much a part of 
the community in which they live as are 
the land owners in the same neighbor- 
hood. They are making money and are 
satisfied. 

The “skin-him-if-you-can” type of 
lease will not get results. Every successful 
contract requires two satisfied people. 
Besides the contract there is the land it- 
self. And what is of more importance, 
there is the personal equation which must 
not be overlooked. No type of lease will 
succeed if these factors are not taken into 
consideration, however skillfully it may 
be drawn.—A. A. Burger. 


ALFALFA INSURANCE 


The best insurance for the farmer who 
is planning to try alfalfa is the use of the 
proper amount of limestone with a top 
dressing of manure, according to B. 
Cooper, Bremer county, Iowa, who se- 
cured a stand the first time. His four-acre 
field required two and a quarter tons of 














Lime has proved in practically all cases 


the idea is simple. The tenant and the 
owner form a partnership, deposit the 
funds in common on a partnership basis, 
and make an equal division of the profits. 
If either Mr. Northey or any of his tenants 
have money to put into the company to 
help run the business, such money draws 
six percent interest. The tenants draw 
out of the company fund a salary of $30 
to $50 per month. Mr. Northey draws 
out, at the close of the year, $3 to $5 per 
acre rent. 

At the present time he is renting eight 
farms on this basis. The farms will aver- 
age well around a hali section each. Each 
farm forms a separate company with the 
tenant and Mr. Northey as the stock- 
holders. The amount of money invested 
in these farms in personal property will 
average from $15,000 to $25,000. As 
Mr. Northey put it, “We usually do not 
divide the profits until we quit.” 

In the twenty-five years he has had 
to let but two men go. And during the 
same time he has had but one man who 
tried to beat him. ‘My men stay with 
me year after year,” said Mr. Northey. 
“They farm the land just as tho they 
owned it. Last year on the Wapsie farm 
my tenant there, Mr. Firestone, planted 
an orchard of apple trees. Of course, I 
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lime per acre. To have added assurance 
that his chances for a stand would be the 
best he applied a dressing of good barn- 
yard manure. 

Mr. Cooper’s alfalfa was seeded on land 
that had produced a crop of oats. The 
stubble was disced because it was too dry 
to plow. That was the last week in August. 
The alfalfa came up as if it had always 
grown there. It was pastured off once and 
made heavy root growth by the middle 
of November to help carry it thru the 
winter. ‘The farmer who tries to grow 
alfalfa without lime had better save his 
labor and seed,” said Mr. Cooper.— 
iz. <.. he 


CONCRETE PIT SAFE 

“On the farm where a septic tank can- 
not be built, a concrete pit should be 
made for the open privy,” said J. C. 
Wooley, head of the agricultural engineer- 
ing department of the Missouri college of 
agriculture. ‘This will guard against 
contamination of the water supply, and 
by sprinkling lime on the contents fre- 
quently very little danger of flies spread- 
ing germs is likely. This pit should be 
cleaned out occasionally, but at best it is 
inferior to a septic tank with sewage dis- 
posal from the house.” —C. F., Mo. 































































‘This New 
Spring 
dtalogue 
ISYOUTS | 


Your orders are shipped within 24 hours 
Your orders will be shipped within 24 
hours. That saves time. Besides, one 
of our seven big stores is near to you. 
Therefore, your letter reaches us 
quicker. Your goods go to you quicker. 
It is quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your orders to 
Ward's. 


EW — filled with Spring’s new 

merchandise, showing for the 

first time Ward’s wonderful 

New Bargains, giving Ward’s 
new low prices on almost everything you 
need to buy—this New, Complete, 624 
Page Catalogue is yours Free! 

Filled with things of interest to every 
man, with things of beauty and style 
and good taste for every woman; filled 
with Saving as well as Pleasure— 
showing everything for the Farm, the 
Home, and the Family—one copy of this 
great new Catalogue is offered to you, 
for your use, for your family’s use—en- 
tirely Free! The coupon below is printed 
for your convenience in sending for this 
book— today! 
$100,000,000 worth of merchandise 

bought for this Catalogue 

Just consider that back of this Catalogue 
there is $100,000,000 worth of bright 
new merchandise bought in the largest 
quantities to secure the lowest prices for 
you. Merchandise bought for ready 
cash, because cash buys cheaper than 
credit —always. 
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Buying by mail at Ward’s means co- 
operative buying of the finest kind. It 
means that you by cooperating with our 
8,000,000 other customers enable us to 
purchase goods by the train load to 
secure low prices for all of you. 


Low Prices without 
Sacrifice of Quality 


First of all, before price is considered, 
quality and serviceability must be proved. 
We never buy goods merely because they 
are cheap. We never sacrifice quality to 
make you a low price. In buying for our 
customers we consider first of all the wishes, 
the satisfaction of our customers. It takes 
quality and low price to make the bar- 
gains we offer you. 

This new Catalogue is to be yours free. 
This page is published to offer you the 
Catalogue and the saving this book will 
bring. This coupon is printed for your con- 
venience. Your copy of this Catalogue is 
yours free. You need only fill in the 
coupon—Now! 

Every item in this great Catalogue is 
backed by a 55-year-old guarantee and 
reputation for honest, reliable goods and 
honest dealing. 


siviéiy Ward 6°Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Baltimore, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Fort Worth 
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TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
Dept. 92-H. 

Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house 
nearest you.) 

Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Spring and Summer 

Catalogue. 
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NEWTON LIKES HIS ONE-MAN 
FARM 


EE NEWTON, Greene county, Mis- 


souri farmer, operates his 78-acre 
farm without hired help. He works fewer 
hours than the average farmer, yet he 
has turned in a nice profit each year since 
he has owned it. 

In order to keep the farm work from 
piling up at certain seasons he grows a 
variety of crops which allow a wide spread 
in cultivating and harvesting them. In 
1926 he had 16 acres of wheat on which 
he sowed red clover, 17 acres of corn, 12 
acres of oats, 12 acres of soybeans, 10 
acres of red clover and 10 acres in orchard 
grass pasture. The remaining acre con- 
tains the farm buildings, while the poultry 
houses, especially the brooder houses 
which are moved about, overlap the other 
fields. 

Four very choice Jersey cows are milked 
and the cream checks amount to about 
$1.50 a day in addition to what cream and 
butter is used on the farm. The skimmilk 
goes for chicken and pig feed. From 300 
to 400 white leghorn hens are kept, the 
care of which falls mostly to Mrs. New- 
ton. Three percheron mares furnish the 
farm power. Ordinarily a two-horse team 
is all that is needed and the odd mare is 
shifted about so that each one receives 
an equal amount of rest. Then, when 
needed, Newton has a three-horse team, 
for the spring harrow, the binder, the 
riding plow and various work that calls 
for more power. A light coupe serves as 
both pleasure car and delivery truck for 
the cream and eggs. 

At a glance that is Newton’s program. 
it will be seen that, while he has planned 
to distribute his work over the year as 
much as possible, he has also befriended 
his soil. Red clover and soybeans are 
regular crops with him. The fields, while 
not of uniform size, are rotated—corn, 
soybeans, oats, wheat and clover. In 
addition, the orchard grass pasture is 
changed every four or five years and that 


SUCCES 
the drag where Newton had left it the 
afternoon before. And while we talked 
he unhitched from the plow and prepared 
to drag the soil he had plowed that day. 
“Breaks up the clods, preserves what 
little moisture is in the ground and makes 
working later much easier,’ remarked 
Newton. 

“Handling a farm with one team and 
without a regular helper,” said this 
farmer, ‘‘means planning ahead. I do my 
plowing for corn and oats during fair 
weather in fall and winter. In the spring 





I sow clover on the wheat. The next field 
work is preparing the ground for oats and 
ee them. Then I get the corn ground 

sady and plant it. Soybeans go into the 
I never have a larger 


pon still later. 
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teams and hired help eats into the profits. 
A well-planned garden, berries and fruit 
along with the milk and poultry products 
cut down the household account. All of 
the cow feed is grown on the farm, oats 
and corn being ground at a nes arby mill 
for the grain ration. The poultry feed, 
with the exception of the laying mash, 
is home grown. Sometimes more hay is 
raised than is needed for the cows and 
team and some is sold. This year soybeans 
are being threshed and will be converted 
into cash. But no matter what is taken 
from the farm more # added to the soil 
thru Jegume crops and stable manure. 

The Newtons, living on a well-traveled, 
hard surfaced road, have a neat, well- 
kept farmstead. They are making a com- 











Mrs. Newton cares 


corn crop than I can care for without 
neglecting the other crops. During harvest 
I usually have a man to help. He shocks 
the wheat and oats and helps me get the 
hay into the barn. When help is hard to 
get, I can get along. I drive the binder 
two or three hours, then with the team 
in the shade, shock up what is down. My 
small acreage makes this possible and I 
do not have to rush for harvest is but the 
work of a few days even without help. 
“As for the Jersey cows, I seldom milk 
by lantern light. They are paying their 
way and I count the work with them just 

















Newton and two of the three mares that do, his farm work 


field takes its place in the rotation while 
the thinnest soil is seeded to pasture 
grass. The stable manure is hauled to the 
wheat field during winter in order to boost 
the young clover and to make up for the 
two gre 11D crops grown in succession, oats 
and wheat. 

It comes easy for Newton to be a good 
farmer, it seems. When we visited him, 
he was breaking ground for wheat and 
the weather was dry. The heavy three- 
horse team with a new point on the ridin 
plow was turning the soil to a goa 
depth. Around the field was a strip of 
pulverized ground and at one corner was 


as important as time spent in the field. 
I quit in the field early enough to finish 
milking at a reasonable time. I’m never 
very tired at night. I’m my own boss and 
don’t have to keep regular hours unless 
feeling well. But I usually feel fit. The 
work and freedom of farming, with the 
wholesome food we have keeps me in 
perfect health.” 

The cash crops are butter, eggs, wheat, 
oats, hogs and some fruit which is grown 
near the farm buildings. The net sales do 
not mount to high figures but there is less 
to charge against them in the way of ex- 
penses than on a larger farm where several 





for the leghorns 


fortable living,.they are not slaves to the 
whims of hired help and they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their farm 
is getting better each year under its care- 
ful management.—C. F., Mo. 

MINOR FARMER’S LIABILITY 

The liability of a farmer under twenty- 
one years of age on notes given for things 
bought for the maintenance of his house- 
hold, he being married, and for his farm- 
ing operations was considered by the 
Springfield, Mo., Court of Appe als in a 
recent case. What the cou decided 
may be taken as reflecting what courts 
generally thruout the country hold. 

It was decided that in such cases the 
minor is just as much liable for food, 
clothing, etc., furnished for use by him 
and the members of his family as is an 
adult. But this liability is limited to 
reasonable necessaries of life, and is 
measured by the reasonable value of the 
same, rather than by an exorbitant price 
he may have agreed to pay. 

But the court notes that articles pur- 
chased by the minor for business pur- 
poses, whether agricultural or commer- 
cial, are not necessaries within the mean- 
ing of the above stated rule, altho he 
may depend upon the bus sine ss for sup- 
port. So, it was decided that the minor 
in this case was not liable for hay and 
corn furnished for his stock nor for 
teams, harness and supplies furnished for 
making crops. However, the decision 
does not run counter to the general rule 
of law that where a minor repudiates a 
contract of purchase he must return so 
much of the purchased property as re- 
mains in his possession —A. L. H. S 


‘Unlawful and Other Weeds of Iowa,” 
extension bulletin No. 31, Iowa state col- 
lege, Ames. 


‘Nineteen Noxious Weeds of Indiana,” 
circular No. 106, Purdue university, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


“Mineral and Vitamin Requirements 
of Pigs,” by G. Bohstedt, at the Ohio 
experiment station, Wooster, is well worth 
careful study. Ask for bulletin No. 395. 
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Left in the snow bank overnight ~ 


In the morning 


TEXACO flows freely! 


But you needn’t wait for the first cold, snowy night 


to make sure of your oil. 
—and Texaco—anytime. 


siONs. 


and salt for half an hour. 


Try it with any other oil 
Draw your own conclu- 
Place the two bottles in a jar of crushed ice 


The temperature will 


drop to about zero, yet Texaco flows freely. 


When it begins to freeze, any. motor oil 
not free of paraffin, begins to thicken 


Then begins the starting resist- 
ance that burdens your battery 
—when every moving part is 
wiping its working surface bare 
of lubrication. One short min- 
ute of this action is more de- 
structive than many miles of 
ordinary driving. 


No such condition is necessary 
—Texaco Motor Oil flows at 
32°, at zero—and below. For 
Texaco is free of parafin wax, 
tars and cylinder stock. Be sure 
that your o:! meets the severe 
test of winter driving. Golden 


Texaco does. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO 


MOTOR OIL 
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UNNECESSARY BURNOUTS 
ACUUM tubes are very sensitive and 
may easily be damaged by improper 

handling either electrically or mechanical- 
ly. In one particular case a great deal of 
trouble had been experienced by the 
burning out of the tubes in the radio 
frequeney stages as they were being 
placed in the sockets or taken out. . It 
was found upon investigation that the 
filaments had been lighted at the time in 
the ordinary manner, and when the tube 
was turned enough in the socket to release 
it, the slight jar sometimes caused the 
plate and grid to touch, thus throwing the 
plate voltage on to the filament. and burn- 
ing it out. 

No trouble was experienced on the audio 
frequency sockets. The cause was as fol- 
lows: In the radio frequency sockets the 
touching of the plate and grid causes the 
full B battery voltage to be thrown across 
the filament as there is practically no 
resistance in the primary of the radio 
frequency transformers. In the case of 
the audio frequency transformers the 
resistance of the primary was enough to 
cut the B, battery to such an extent that 
the tubes were not burned out by the 
short. 

To preclude the possibility of burning 
out the tube, due to accidental touching of 
plate and grid, the battery switch should 
never be on when the tubes are taken out 
or put in the receiver.—K. B. H, 


LENGTH OF AERIAL 

I have a tnree-tube set that usually gives 
good results but at times is a little weak in 
reception. My aerial is 100 feet T-stand 
copper wire. From this aerial is attached 
my leadin which is an insulated wire about 
35 feet long, not soldered to aerial, but 
twisted around for over an inch. There 
are two glass Insu- 
lators about a foot 
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reception be improved upon in any way 
that you can suggest?—S. C. H. 

There seems to he nothing wrong with 
your aerial, providing you are not trou- 
bled with excessive interference. The 
true length of an aerial includes not only 
the horizontal stretch, but also the entire 
length of the leadin and ground lead. In 
general, the total length should not be 
over 110 feet. However, your location and 
type of set will modify this figure. Re- 
sults are the best indications. 

You are using the safe limit of “B” 
battery voltage now. My only suggestion 
would be the addition of another stage of 
audio amplification using the 120 type 
tube. This would add considerably to the 
volume of vour signals. It would also make 
the set less stable and might be disastrous 
to a reflex arrangement. There does not 
seem to be much you ean do. 








ANY TROUBLE? 


Let our radio expert help you. | 
A. G. Woolfries, who is connected | 
with a large broadcasting station, || 
has already helped many of our || 
| readers. We want you to enjoy the 
| good things offered by the broad- 
casting stations this winter. There 
is no charge for this help. Just give 
as many details as possible. 


RADIO TEACHES FLOWER 
GARDENING 

Wonderful farm benefit comes from 
those radio stations that make a prac- 
tice of broadcasting information regard- 
ing flowers for the home garden, I was 
told by Mrs. O. A. Harold of Mills coun- 
ty, Iowa, who is noted locally for her 
floral work. Mrs. Harold has each side 
of the public highway approaching her 
home lined with cannas and cosmos, and 
her yards are aglow with blossoms in 
every growing season. Much of it she 
learned while listening in on the stations 
that broadcast flower talks she explained. 





apart at each end 
of aerial and Jeadin 
wire is attached 
close to one of the 
insulators at end 
of aerial. 

Could there be 
any improvement 
in this aerial and 
leadin wire? Is 
aerial too long and 
do you figure the 
number of feet in 
an aerial from total 
length of aerial and 
leadin or only 
length of aerial? 
My aerial is about 
40 feet above the 
ground, not near 
trees or any other 
obstruction? Lead- 
in runs from aerial 
to side of house 
about 4 feet from 
eaves and about 8 
feet down side of 
house, not touch- 
ing it except at 
point of contact 
with house where 
it is attached toa 
window insulated leadin. Is there any 
amplifier that could be added advantage- 
ously to this set? I use 2 45-volt ‘“‘B” 
batteries dry, 3 “‘A’’ batteries, and 1 “C”’ 
battery. Could another “B’’ battery be 
added safely and if so, would results be 
better? 

I use a unit for attaching radio to in- 
stead of loud speaker Results are usually 
good and get stations at times as far as 
1,500 miles away and often plainer than 
nearby stations. The question is, can 


U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 
John Rymer, Ottawa county, Michigan, receiving livestock reports 








“For some years I had no success with 
flowers to speak of,” she continued. “I 
would go to the store, buy flower seeds, 
plant them, get no results, and then 
blame the seeds. But I was wrong. I 
was to blame because I didn’t under- 
stand flower gardening.” 

There is a certain time to plant certain 
things, and this you can hear announced 
from the radio stations, Mrs. Harold 
said. The person on the farm may know 
very well how to handle the field crops, 
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but when it comes to flowers and trees 
he or she is apt to take too much for 
granted. The radio has been responsible 
for the information that is causing flow- 
ers to grow in more farm gardens. 

Mrs. Harold finally discovered that 
very painstaking preparation of the seed- 
bed for flowers is the key to most of the 
success. Because she did not prepare so 
carefully years ago, the flower seeds 
failed to come up. 

“My best implement for pulverizing 
the soil is a lath,” explained this flower 
gardener. “I take an end in each hand, 
and with its edges I grind down the soil 
until it is very fine. Then, with the edge 
again I make little creases for the rows, 
sprinkle in the seeds, cover very lightly, 
and every morning use the sprinkler can 
until the seeds are up. It is wonderful 
to see how well they grow after that.” 


—G. R. H., Iowa. 
- »~LOOSE CONNECTION 


I have a four-tube radio. Wires are 
all right, tubes and batteries are all in 
fine condition and the set plays fine, but 
occasionally it will get very noisy and 
music will stop. Then if I put a little 
more voltage of B battery on, it will 
burst out very loud again and I will have 
to reduce the volume of B battery again. 
Could you tell me what the matter would 
be?—H. W. C., Ohio. 

You have a loose connection some- 
where in either the plate or grid circuit 
of one of the tubes. It is probably in 
the plate circuit. Try all the sockets for 
contact. Quite often one of the springs 
in the sockets will get bent a little out 
of place and cause the difficulty you de- 
scribe. Take a piece of wood and pull 
all the socket contacts up and out so 
that you are sure they touch the prongs 
of the tubes. Check over all the wiring 
inside the set for loose connections. If 
this does not locate your trouble, write 
me again and give more details regard- 
ing the trouble. 

I have a five-tube radio set and wish 
to hook a C battery in the circuit. Itisa 
five-tube radio fre- 
quency set. Could 
you please explain 
where the connec- 
tions should be 
made? — G. B,, 
Minn. 

I am always glad 
to tell our readers 
how to install a C 
battery, for I know 
the results will be 
pleasing. Remove 
your set from the 
cabinet and locate 
the audio amplify- 
ing transformers. 
These are the com- 
pact, iron units on 
the right end of the 
set. You will find 
that one of the 
wires, of the four 
coming from the 
transformer, goes to 
the negative of the 
filament. Remove 
this wire from each 
transformer. Now 
connect the two 
posts on the trans- 
formers. From this 
common wire run a 
connection to the 
negative of a regular C battery. You 
can get a standard C battery from your 
dealer. From the positive of the C bat- 
tery connect to the negative of the fila- 
ment. You will find the quality of your 
set is better and your B batteries will 
give better service. 


“The Farmer’s Standard of Living.” 
Department bulletin No. 1466, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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She set you can depend on for 
steady performance 


o 


The important thing to know about 


a radio set is that you can count on 
it, always, to be clear and dependa- 
ble. The farmer needs—not an or- 
dinary set built for a price—but one 
of finest quality, to get distance 
clearly—to tune out interference—to 
perform steadily without attention— 
yet economically. 


A Radiola 20 has proved it can be de- 
pended on. It brings in the lectures 
and the news clearly. The sporting 
events are real and live. And music 
comes through with a clear, full tone 
that is true to the finest artist’s play- 
ing. 

With its special “amplification,” its 
five tubes have the distance reach of 
sets having more than five tubes. This 
same amplification helps to make it 
twenty times as selective as the or- 


MADE: BY: 


dinary set, because it amplifies only 
the station you are tuned to. 


A single control brings in all the 
near stations, with the simplest one- 
finger tuning. And for far stations, 
there are verniers, too, to make dis- 
tance tuning accurate and clear. 





Radiola 20, with Radiotrons . $115 
RCA Loudspeaker100 . . . $35 


KCA-Radiola 


E+ MAKERS + OF +> THE > RADIOTRON 


Radiola 20 has a power Radiotron 
that helps to keep the tone clear 
even at big volume. This set can 
magnify a faint, far signal to natural 
voice volume—amplifying it one 
million times—yet keeping it clear 
and real. Test its tone quality against 
even far higher priced sets. You will 
not match it. 


These are not mere claims, for they 
have been proved in the stern “road 
test” of experience. Every Radiola 
has the best skill of RCA—of Gen- 
eral Electric—and of Westinghouse 

behind it. And in Radiola 20, this 
background of long experience has 
proved itself in quality that staads 
up! It is just what the farmer needs— 
the finest set that has been built for 
antenna operation and low upkeep 
cost. 
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Designed for the Farm Family 


A Practical, Convenient, Two-Story House 
By J. H. HAWKINS 


on a farm and that of a city dweller, but they do vary some. 

What difference there is, however, from the farmer’s view- 
point, is important. This is so simply because his work is different: 
The average city man is away from home all day, whereas the 
rural worker remains more or less close to his abiding place. 

The family life in the country is also of a special nature. In 

order that the workers on a farm—and they’re usually hungry 
mortals—may be regularly and heartily fed, the farm wife 
needs supplies, work room, and handy facilities. It was largel 
with her in mind that this floor plan was worked out. With 
eight closets, besides a store room, pantry, and kitchen cupboards, 
the keeper of the farm home should 


"T aoe isn’t a great difference between the average home — 





have ample room in which to store 
away anything she desires. There 
should be no need of stacking 





of different places in the house without disturbing or entering any 
other place. For instance, the living room, the cellar, the kitchen, 
or the dining room all are available from the central hall. 

The stair well is so arranged that it takes up the least possible 
space. The cellar door is handy to either the kitchen or the front 
part of the house. The same holds true of the stairway leading to 
the second floor. Altho the odd idea of having the stairs lead 
into the dining room may seem strange at first, it really is an 
ideal arrangement. The upstairs may be reached by the house- 
wife from the kitchen without the necessity of her having to 
even go into the hall. And the farm hands may reach the privacy 
of the second floor from the downstairs washroom or the kitchen 
without coming into contact with the front part of the 
house. Then, too, if the kitchen is no place for the men 
they may avoid it altogether and yet get to the seconc 
floor without being exposed to the living room. In fact, 





summer oxfords on top of hat 
boxes, nor the goose grease jar BEDPOOM 
atop a can of apple butter. 

A rectangular or <r house, 








the more you consider the idea, the better it is. Of course, 
the everyday uses of the home do not dictate these finer 
points, but @n occasions they are certainly appreciated. 

Hither French doors or open arches connect the hall 





altho the best type to build from a 
practical viewpoint, should have 
at least one wing to break up the 
boxlike appearance. The sun- 
porch does this, and besides, it 
makes a dandy addition to the 








with the living room and the dining room. The living 
room is just a nice size—10x16)4 feet. A fireplace occu- 
pies part of one side of the room, yet it does not dominate 
the room as a whole like so many of them do. The 
chimney is centered on the outside 
of that side of the house, the 








—— 
living quarters for summer-time Pat 
use. It can be left unheated, 
and in the winter shut off except on special occa- 
sions. 

Altho stucco is the type of exterior finish used 
on the walls, wood siding or brick would do just 
as well. There are so many conditions that enter 
into any possible recommendation of the best 
type of construction to use, that it is best left un- 
suggested. The builder can best choose what he 
wants by the experience he has had and the 
availability of the different kinds of building ma- 
terial in his particular locality. 

The ground floor plan as shown in the sketch is 


result being that the hearth 
comes nearer one end of the living 
room than the other. This feature 
makes it possible to arrange furni- 
ture in the room to better advan- 
tage than if the fireplace were 
centered in the side wall. 

The living room is the one 
room in the house that should take 
the place of the old-fashioned par- 
lor, library, and music room. Into 
this catch-all room must go the 
main features of these other out- 
grown rooms, so to arrange the 











a little unusual in its arrangement, and may at 
first seem awkward, but a little thought on the 
matter will banish that idea. The front entrance is thru a small 
vesfibule. This little space is about the most agreeable factor in 
the matter of winter comfort that a house could have. Srfow and 
ice and mud may, and usually are, tracked into the house in the 
winter. What housewife is there who just loves to see such dirt 
brought into her living room, or even the front hall? The vesti- 
bule catches it all in this house. Overshoes and rubbers, as well 
as coats and hats, are deposited in the closet, which is part of the 
vestibule. No matter how slushy or blustery the winter weather, 
the guest, or for that matter, the members of the family, will step 
into the warm hospitality of the living room minus the trail of 
dirty foot prints that are usually the case. 

For a while the idea of having the front door open directly into 
the living room seemed to have full sway in the minds of home 
builders. Just why, unless it was to save the floor space a hall 
required, no one knows. The tendency nowadays, however, is to 
build a house that will prove to be the acme of comfort, con- 
venience, and at the same time be good-looking. To accomplish 
this, no one interior feature is more important than the hall. In 
the floor plan shown it is obvious that a hall is a good thing to 
have. When you enter the front door, you may go to a number 








various types of furniture there 
must be enough wall space and 
suitable room. A piano should not be alongside a fireplace, nor 
should the straight-backed chairs that formerly decorated the 
parlor find a standing place near the hearth. Both should be in 
definite places at one end or side of the room, where they do not 
interfere with the over-stuffed and rocking-chair comfort that 
should be grouped around the home fire. This living room makes 
it possible to so arrange the furnishings that they will all be 
there, yet none will be in the way of your desire to live and move 
about in your living room. 

No successful farmer gets that way without some adequate 
headquarters where he can use his head. Planning is about the 
most important part of a wise farmer’s industry. The “planning 
section” in a big manufacturing plant is the life of the place. 
Without its creative brains on the job the plant would go by the 
board. It’s the same with the modern farm. Files, records, ac- 
counts, and a number of other things are an essential part of the 
farm, and a place to keep these “nerves of the ranch” is as im- 
portant, if not more so, than the papers themselves. 

The answer is, an office; a separate place that is sacred to its 
use. In this floor plan there is such a place. It is 744x814 feet in 
size. It has a door leading into the living (Continued on page 53 























farm buildings, Book Free. 


dows, mou 
ing, etc, Book Free. 








Write for 


FREE BOOKS! 


200 Home Plans 


Building Material Catalog 


5,000 Seeueies in lumber, millwork, doors, win- 
mings. roofing, paint, hardware, plumb- 











Jap-a-Top Slate Clear White Pine Gordon-Van Tine 
Surfaced Roofing 5x Panel Door 





nails and cement. Fire- 
resisting; 
guaranteed 15 
years. Other 
gradesatlow- 
er prices, 


$20 Fei Per 

















Greenorred;85lbs.to | The Standard door of 
roll. Complete with America. Finest 


manufacture, 
lumber“A” 
quality white 


i pine. Size 2-6 
— |! x 6-6—134-inch 


thick. 
A Special Gordon- 


Van Tine Bargain 


$303 











896 Gordon St. 





Quality Paint 

Goes further. Lasts 
longer. Special kinds 
for every purpose. 
Highest quality house 
, paint, all 


TABLIS 1E 0 1is6s 


Buy Direct From Gordon-Van Tine = 
Mills and Save $200 to $2,000! 


Wholesale Prices 


s \ on Homes Barns and Lumber! 


Write for 1927 Price List 
and Latest Books! 


Never before have Gordon-Van Tine values been so great nor 
prices so favorable! Don’t make a move toward building until you 
get our new 1927 prices and latest book! Buy at wholesale! Save 
from $200 to $2,000. Lumber cut in the heart of best timber 
sources—shipments by trainload—immense volume—one small 
,Profit—enable Gordon-Van Tine to sell direct to you at far below 
‘ordinary local lumber markets. Get posted NOW! Write! 


200,000 Customers Save Here 


5,000 Building Material Thereare pleased Gordon-Van Tine home-owners 
Bargains 


Immense stocks of everything in 
our Building Material Catalog— 


Shows plans, photos, specifications, bungalows, Sent Free 
country homes; 3 to 10 rooms. Wholesale prices. Lumber Roofing Bathroom 
Book Free. Shingles Screens and 
Barn Book Lath Garages Plumbing 
654 sizes and kinds of barns, hog and poultry te — ae 
houses, implement sheds, granaries, and other Doors Varnish Sash, etc. 


Our 20-Year Guarantee 
We are the only concern in the 
building business that gives you a 
20-year guarantee. Backed by re- 
sources of over $2,000,000.00. 


Garages 
$89 and Up 





All material 
complete.Lumber 
ready-cut, bun- 
dled and marked. 
Build it yourself 
and save money. 


Gorden-Varttine Co. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Davenport, Iowa 


Gordon - Van Tine 
Home Plan No. 506 Barn No. 408 


A big, roomy farm home with Size 30 x 36. A wonderful 
4 bedrooms, livingroom, dining value in a Gothic Roof Barn 
room and kitchen, with hall, —staunch, roomy, no waste 
bath, closets, built-in-kitchen space. Floor plan to suit y our 
case, linen closet, floor- needs. 
ed attic. Materials . $2,147 Materials .... $982 
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all over America. We ship anywhere and guarantee safe 
arrival and complete satisfaction. You can save from 
20% to 50% by buying ready-cut homes, farm buildings, 
lumber and milfwork — any quantity — direct from our mills, 


Build Faster and for Less 
Money by Ready-Cut 


Heavy timbers and framing lumber cut and fitted at mill. 
Saves up to 30% labor cost and no waste. Highest qual- 


ity guarantee. Parts fit accurately—no mistakes. Saves 
costly hand-sawing, and carpenters can start framing and 
nailing the day material arrives. Complete blue-prints 


and directions furnished, Substantial permanent con- 
structon. 


We UAU Figure 
Lambe Bits Bile Piel 


We sell lumber, millwork, hardware and paints in any 
quantity. Whatever you are going to build, remodel or 
repair, send your list of materials and we will figure it free, 
and give you lowest, freight-paid prices. 


Mail Coupon Today 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. T 
896 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa I 


Send me Free Books. I expect to 
O Build OO Repair; as follows: 
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The densest and heav- 
iest forest the world has 
ever known, stands to- 
day onthe Pacific Coast 
to furnish the L nited 
States with its perma- 
nent lumber supply for 
all time 


Photo by Cress, Seattle. 








Build with lumber 
that is strong 
and durable! 


IKE every other business man, 

the farmer of today must make 
every dollar bring maximum returns. 
The cost per year of improvements 
must be kept at a lower level than 
ever before. 

DOUGLAS FIR farm structures 
cost less per year than any other type 
of building. More than this—they 
may be classed as permanent improve- 
ments, adaptable to changing condi- 
tions; investments that a man will 
point to with pride asthe years go by. 

The sheer durability of Douglas Fir 
-—its resistance to decay—its great 
strength and stiffness—its ability to 
hold paint—all combine to cut main- 
tenance costs to the lowest level. 

Douglas Fir is available in any size 
and grade at your local lumber yard. 


May we 
send you 


this book? 


WEST COAST 
LUMBER BUREAU 
5560 B Stuart Bldg., 
Seattle, Washington 
Please send me your free book on the farm 
uses of West Coast Woods. 

Name 

Addr 


City otate 

















INCORPORATE YOUR SOCIETIES 


MEMBERSHIP in an unincorporated 

society or association carries with it 
risks not run by members of an incor- 
porated society or association. And, be- 
cause the laws of all the agricultural states 
make it a simple and inexpensive matter 
to incorporate, it follows that those in 
charge of organizations regularly conduct- 
ing farm shows, etc., should see that proper 
incorporation proceedings are had. ‘This 
warning should be specially heeded by 
executive and management committees, 
since their members are specially subject 











to lability for debts incurred and for 
accidents, etc. 

An association organized for business 
or profit, but not incorporated, is in legal 
effect a partnership, and, therefore, all of 
its members are jointly and severally 
liable. If some are good for judgment 
and others are not, those who are not 
judgment proof can be held liable for 
the whole loss. 

Where an association is not organized 
for profit, mere membership does not 
make one liable for debts arising in the 
course of the association’s activities. But 
officers, committeemen, and others who 
incur or approve the incurring of debts, 
or whose neglect or misconduct causes 
damage to another, may be held person- 
ally responsible. And there are court de- 
cisiéns to the effect that all members of 
an unincorporated association are liable 
for accidents, etc., occurring within the 
scope of the association activities. 

By incorporating a society or associa- 
tion, liability for ordinary debts incurred 
in the name of the organization is re- 
stricted to it, excepting as individuals may 
render themselves personally liable by 
special agreement or guaranty. And 
liability for injuries to visitors, etc., is 
restricted to the corporation and those 
whose fault has directly caused the in- 
juries. 

It is not feasible to here note the fine 
legal distinctions involved between in- 
corporated and unincorporated organiza- 
tions. Local legal counsel should be con- 
sulted for details. The main thought here 
conveyed is that solvent members of farm 
show committees and similar organiza- 
tions should act under the protection of 
incorporation where there is any consid- 
erable chance that some one may be 
called upon to stand a heavy legal liability 
on account of the association activities.— 


A. L. H. S. 
DITCHING WITH DYNAMITE 


I am very much interested in the article 
on “Ditehing With Explosives’, published 
in your December, 1926, issue. In Mis- 
souri, we have heard considerable of this 
method of blasting ditches and cleaning 
ditches, and considerable work has been 
done both from a practical and investiga- 
tional point of view. We also tried the 
method which Mr. Plumer used in his 
ditch in Pottawattamie county. Our 
conclusions were that this method was 
expensive in that it used more dynamite 
than the labor required to dig the trench 
and the dynamite was considerable. 

We found by using a T-punch bar, 
holes could be made easily ‘and quickly, 
and one stick of dynamite placed in this 
hole in an upright position was enough. 
Where moisture is in the ground, these 
cartridges can be put from fourteen to 
twenty inches apart and make a complete 
excavation. The depth to which these 
charges are placed depends upon the 
amount of dirt removed, but in any case, 
a top cartridge is not over twelve inches 
below the surface of the ground. 

I believe this will be an improvement 
upon the method which Mr. Plumer used 
and will go further on saving time and 
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labor as well as saving explosives. The 
method which Mr. Plumer used is obso- 
lete, and I do not know of any explosive 
company or college recommending this 
method \. J. McAdams, University of 
Missouri. ; 


ELECTRIC SERVICE FOR FARMS 


Continued from page 7 


a strightforward proposition of the condi 
tions under which service will be fur- 
nished. It is the company’s place to say 
what conditions and at what price service 
can be furnished. It is the farmer’s place 
to decide whether or not he can meet these 
terms. This brings us logically to the con- 
clusion that an electric light and power 
company can be expected to have a well- 
established rural extension policy which it 
is prepared to offer any and every farmer 
within its territory. True, the farmer may 
not agree with all the details of the propo- 
sition offered him. There is room for 
difference of opinion here, but that is far 
different than the electric light and power 
company attempting to decide whether 
or not the farmer should have service. 
Such a plan for rural service will, among 
other things, include a rate schedule devel- 
oped in accordance with the cost of render- 
ing the service but adapted to farm condi- 
tions. It is taken for granted that the 
farmer will expect just as low rates as the 
business will stand. 

It is not necessary to say much here 
regarding the electrical phase of rural 
service, except that the farmer will want 
current of standard voltage flowing twen- 
ty-four hours per day, subject to just 
as few interruptions as_ possible. 

Agricultural leaders may well be inter- 
ested in the rural service policies adopted 
by electric light and power companies for 
progress will be stimulated or retarded by 
the character and intent of such policies. 
Farmers and power companies can work 
together or they can fight each other. It 
requires two parties to make a bargain 
Where there is honest cooperation yo 
may look for progress. Therefore, funda- 
mental Number Two is an electric light 
and power company with a rural service 
policy and an agriculturally-minded man 
to direct its operation. 

Now we turn our attention to another 
side of the picture. We may have efficient 
regulation, a sound development policy 
on the part of the electric light and power 
company, yes, we may have lines built into 
the country, and still not have rural elec- 
trification. 

tural electrification means electricity 
at work upon the farm. We can no more 
expect to secure returns from available 
electric service with no means to use it 
than we can from a hired man sitting 
around ready to go to work. Profits will 
come not from the electricity but from 
what it does. A horse or a tractor will 
move about the farm under its own power. 
So will electricity move, and right fast too, 
but it requires a prepared pathway. 
Wires must be installed about the farm- 
stead everywhere that current is to be 
used. In fact, proper wiring of the build- 
ings and the farmstead is the foundation 
upon which the electrified farm is built. 

That electric service will improve living 
conditions in the farm home, relieve 
drudgery, help to break monotony, is 
beyond dispute, but improving a standard 
of living usually means increased living 
Is the farmer willing and able to 
meet this fact, no matter how much he 
may desire it? 

When it comes to using electricity in 
what we may designate as productive farm 
enterprises, we are faced with very definite 
dollars and cents conditions. Electrifying 
means increased capital investment for 
wiring and equipment. There will also be 
the monthly current bill. In some way or 
other the income must be sufficient to cov- 
er these costs and if possible have a profit 
in addition. Generally speaking, elec- 
tricity on the farm is a new thing. It 


costs. 

















brings new possibilities. Undoubtedly 
present farm practices will have to change 
to take maximum advantage of these 
possibilities. It is said that ‘new wine 
ought not to go into old bottles.” It may 
be that profit will come from improved 
quality of product, as is the case with the 
electric milk cooler. It may be that money 
can be saved by having feed prepared at 
home. It may be that the use of lights 
will mean more eggs in the winter months. 
It may be a combination of operations 
which results in time saved. To make a 
profit on time saved, hired help can be 
dispensed with or more production per 
man realized. If time saved on farm opera- 
tions is not worth money, something 
should be done so that it is. Of course, 
there is another side to it. A New England 
farmer explained that any time he saved 
could be profitably spent in reading and 
smoking a little more. 

No matter how many tests may be run, 
how much information may Le made avail- 
able, the problem of putting electricity at 
work on the farm comes right back to the 
farmer’s front door. He determines what 
will and what will not be done. 

Thus fundamental Number Three is 
electricity at work on the farm. In this 
field the farmer is supreme. 

There is still another side to this situa- 
tion. If electricity is to be put to work, 
equipment is necessary—equipment whith 
is adapted to the peculiar possibilities of 
electric service. While much of our present 
farm equipment can be operated by 
motors, it is entirely reasonable to sup- 
pose that some changes will be desirable. 
We do not want merely to get the job 
done—we want to do it in the best and 
most economical manner. Let us illustrate 
by the milk cooler. Up to date, chief at- 
tention has been focused upon commercial 
and household electric refrigerators. Now 
electricity can be used to cool milk. The 
household unit might do it but how incon- 
venient! What is wanted is an efficient 
dairy cooler conveniently located. This 
list could well be extended. Suffice it to 
say that the farmer going into an electrifi- 
cation program may well give thoro study 
to his equipment problems. Fundamental 
Number Four then is farm equipment 
adapted to electric possibilities. 

Electricity is another possibility and 
another complication added to the already 
long list of ‘factors which influence the 
success or failure of farming. A possibility 
does not insure success. It is an oppor- 
tunity. Rightly used it makes for success. 
Improperly used it may spell failure. The 
farmer who contemplates going into an 
electrification program may well spend 
some time getting hold of the funda- 
mentals. 


USE MORE LIMESTONE 


Finding the most successful farmers in 
Whitley county, Indiana, to be users of 
limestone and incidentally growers of 
legumes, the Whitley county farm bureau 
is urging all farmers in the county to 
prosper via the limestone-legume route. 
In parts of the county where several farm- 
ers have used limestone, one sees on fence 
posts, telephone ‘posts, and trees, this 
placard: “USE LIMESTONE. A Mark 
of Good Farming.” In these areas, 
one finds on the barn doors of limestone 
users this placard: “I Use Lime- 
stone.” 

In other parts of the county where at 
present there is little limestone used, one 
finds the placard below: “USE LIME- 
STONE. An Aid To Good Farming.” 
Under the stimulus of the farm bureau’s 
influence and the increasing alfalfa and 
clover acreage on limed soll, the use of 
limestone has shown a marked increase.— 
I. J. M., Ind. 


“Cash and Share Renting of Farms,” 
bulletin No. 171, North Dakota agricul- 
tural college, Fargo. 
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Something is Happening 
again to the Harvest) 


N the days of King 
Tut, in the year 
when Columbus 


found America, even 4 
on the estates of Hl, a 
George Washington, Bi. :¥ 
tle slow hand har- : 

vesters were at their toil. Nations 


rose and fell, but the gleaners kept 
on gleaning as they had gleaned for 
ten thousand summers. 

Then a wonderful thing happened 
to the harvest. A young Virginian 
built a machine to reap grain mechan- 
ically!’ His name was Cyrus Hall 


McCormick, and the year was 1831. 
For the first time in history men 
and women straightened their bent 
backs and watched a machine har- 
vest the grain. And the man with 
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the machine did the 

Sp we? work of six hand 
s)he harvesters. A mighty 
: deed was done for 

ts humanity when into 

one man’s hand was 
put the power to 
raise bread for many mouths. 

The McCormick reaper grew into 
the binder, and the new idea of 
machine farming brought many other 
machines. Men went into the cities 
and began to build industry. If some- 
thing had not happened in harvest- 
ing to make bread plentiful and 
cheap, we could never have had 
railroads and automobiles, the tele- 
phone, electricity, the movies, the 
radio, and other wonders of the 
modern world. 


<i 


The McCORMICK-DEERING 


1rvester Thresher 


OW, AGAIN, SOMETHING BIG is happening to the 
harvest. The Harvester-Thresher, a remarkable machine 
i that cuts and threshes in one simple operation, has come 


to the rescue of the grain farmer of the west and is coming east- 
ward. The work of gathering the grain, that seemed so swift 
when the reaper came, has become slow again with the familiar 


hinder. Times have changed. Everything is speeded up. 


Time 


is precious on the farm. Man labor is high priced and scarce. 
Loss and profit are delicately balanced on the scale and big crops 
must be produced at minimum cost. 

The McCormick-Deering Harvester-Thresher, illustrated above, 
carries the grain straight from the standing stalk to the grain tank 


and wagon box, ready for the miller. 


By its aid the standing 


wheat can be-put into the loaf of bread in a half day’s time. It 
does away with shocking and extra handling, the twine bill, and 


the costs of separate threshing. 


It reduces weather risks. With 


a two-man crew it clears a 10 to 16-foot swath, cutting, threshing 
and cleaning forty-five acres of grain between sunrise and sunset. 


Translating into money terms, the Harvester-Thresher method, 
with a saving of 20 cents per bushel in the harvesting of grain, 
already has saved millions of dollars for the farmers of America. 
Thus is summed up the evidence that something is happening 


again in harvesting. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


M*CORMICK-DEERING 
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Taking the Sting Out of the Northers 


How Eugene Malory Did it 


By L. S. GOODE 


HE farm of Eugene Malory is located in Franklin County, 
lowa. According to Mr. Malory, however, the farmstead 
itself, that is, the barns and sheds and the house, etc., are 
located some place down in Arkansas to all intents and purposes, 
so far as vlads r climate is concerned. A first-class windbreak is 
the answer to the riddle. The windbreak and shelter belt around 
Mr. Malory’s farmstead is admittedly one of the 
best in the country. The largest of the trees 
are about twenty-five years old, and some 
are about twenty. This was the first 
windbreak set out in the neighbor- 
hood. His father had a big grove, 
and while his father may have 
planted trees more to be 
slanting trees, more because he 
believed that it was the thing 
to plant trees, still the effect 
of the trees was there, and 
Eugene Malory grew up with 
a determination to have trees. 
Mr. Malory believes in i good 
windbreak and it was his ex- 
perience with his own windbreak 
that prompted the remark on 
his part that as far as its effect on 
the climate right within the en- 
closure of the shelterbelt is con- 
cerned, a windbreak is the equivalent 
of moving the farmstead five hundred 
miles to the south. When he made this 
remark he paused for a moment and remarked 
with a sn ile that in the summer-time it moved the 
farmstead clear to the equator. I imagine that he 
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for fifteen years or so. If you plant the trees too close together 
you will have a windbreak sooner, but unless you thin out the 
trees you are going to find the lower branches dropping off and 
pretty soon the windbreak has lost some of its effectiveness. The 
proper method is to plant the trees close enough together to give 
you a reasonably early effect from the windbreak, and then figure 
on thinning out to allow the proper growth of the 
trees as the windbreak gets older, thus main- 
taining the windbreak and taking from it 
some valuable wood.” 
With trees of good size he is in- 
clined to favor rows twelve feet 
apart with the trees about twen- 
ty-four feet apart in the row, 
and arrange these by “stagger- 
ing’ the rows. That is, the 


These are some views of the 
shelter belt around the Eugene 
Malory farmste ad T he y show 
clearly the protection evergreens 
offer to farm building 
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trees in the second row will be placed opposite the 
open spaces between the trees making up the first 
row, and so on thruout the planting. 

On the outside of three or four such rows of 
evergreens, a row or two of willows set somewhat 
closer together will form an even more rapid grow- 

















was thinking of some time when he had pitched bundles into the 
separator on a hot August day with all the breezes shut out by the 
windbreak 

But the big use in northern localities for the barns and the 
cribs, the feedlots and the sheds is in the winter. When a man is 
snoveling corn into hogs or cattle at a great rate, it stands to 
reason that the less he shovels into the livestock to furnish heat, 
the more efficient his feeding will be. If a windbreak will so shut 
out the northern blasts that the farmstead is moved five hundred 
miles to the south, how much more efficient the feeding opera- 
tions will be! 

The winter of 1925-26 was hard on windbreak plantings, 2 
great many plantings were severely injured. Various reasons for 
this injury have been advanced, some varieties withstood this 
winter injury far better than others. Norway spruce came thru 
generally speaking in wonderful shape. White pine was not so 
successful, but Mr. Malory has a young plantation of white pine 
and this young plantation came thru in fine shape, probably 


because of a row of willows planted alongside of it. On the whole, 
however, you will be able to observe by the pictures on this page 
that the windbreaks around the Malory farmstead are in un- 
usually good condition. There is just one reason for this in the 
minds of those who have looked at the windbreak, and that is 
the care which has been employed in getting the trees established. 
This care has been not so much in doing the thing which should 


be done, as in not doing the thing which should not be done, 
according to the story that Mr Malory told. 

‘You must have good trees,’”’ was his statement. ‘Good trees 
transplanted in the proper way, and that means with no exposure 
of the roots to the drying winds. This means a lot in getting a full 
stand of trees 

“Another point is the planting distances. Any system that 
you may use will result in an excessively thick stand unless the 
trees are thinned Any good windbreak will require thinning. If 
you plant the trees too far apart you will not have a windbreak 


ing barrier which will serve to protect the ever- 
greens in a large measure, and even at the end of 
the first season there will be Some noticeable effect 
from a good shelterbelt well established so far as its service as a 
snowbreak is concerned. In a shorter time than most folks 
imagine, it will be a real windbreak, according to Mr. Malory. 

“There should be a word of caution relative to the planting of 
willow trees around the windbreak. The willows should not be 
put too close to the evergreens, for if this is done they endanger 
the evergreen plantings. At the same time the willow trees are 
an added protection, and a shelterbelt of the willows will be an 
insurance policy for the evergreen plantings when it is properly 
placed. Simply keep it 16 or 18 feet from the evergreens and you 
will be all right. 

“But here is the most important thing of all. Put up a good 
strong fence around that windbreak. The very first thing to do 
after the trees are planted is to get that fence around the wind- 
break so that no stock can get in around the trees. Leave a gate 
in this fence and keep the gate closed except when you go in with 
the cultivator or bring the cultivator out. After a few years it will 
not be necessary to cultivate the windbreak to hold down weeds, 
etc. The trees will take care of that themselves, but then you 
should build another fence around the windbreak if the old one is 
rusted out, and this time don’t put any gate in the fence. Be 
careful to make it just as hard as possible to throw any calves into 
the part of the farm that is occupied by the trees. As surely as 
stock is allowed to run among the trees in the windbreak you are 
going to*kill off those trees, so I would advise you to leave the 
gates entirely out of consideration.” 

By the way, Mr. Malory practices what he preaches. He has 
the fence around this windbreak and there is no gate in the fence. 
The trees are taking care of themselves now and he is not putting 
any stock in there to interfere with the trees in their efforts to 
take care of themselves. 

To him, the land that they occupy will be far more than paid 
for by the trees in the saving they make in feed, in the sav ing they 
make in fuel, in the added comfort for those who live on the 
farmstead enclosed in such a windbreak. (Continued on page 42 
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Stat K O © 688 4 station, wave length, 405 meters, > 
on the air every noon and evening. 
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Home of Berry's Seeds—the largest farm seed 
iit house in the world selling direct to farmers by 
it mail. Eastern orders can be shipped from Chicago, 


Mean Better Crops-Bigger Profi ts (@& 


1 Wholesale PRICES "2 


CLOVER | 
/ 

Highest quality, tested, recleaned and guaranteed farm seeds at wholesale 0 ie: over ond Tine 

prices. Sounds too good to be true. But it is. Berry’s do it. We save f' 80 Weir richt to cow. 

. > PER I 
you money. We buy only highest grade seed direct and under contract. Pay cash §) au. ; 
when seed is harvested. Reclean and test all seeds under the supervision of "Gave maney tf cles Oh eee, | 
experts. We store acres of warehouses full of farm seeds until planting season. MONEY ON 

Are 


Then sell to farmers direct, with only one small profit added. We do FALFA 
an immense volume of business with thousands of successful farmers. 
; About 08% pure 


Hold prices down to bed roc money on’ Alfalts —the i 
wonder hay crop and soil v 

Larger supplies—more efficient handling makes bigger bargains i Ea tested ioe f 
this year than ever before. Look at these prices. Figure } 


what you save by getting farm seed at wholesale. Sweet 
Clover, (unhulled), $2. 90 per Bu.; Alsike and Timothy 

mixed, (10 to 15° A Alsike), $4.50; Rape, $4.25; 

Timothy $2. 50; Clover and T imothy mixed, 

(10 to 15% Clover), $4.80; Sudan, $3. 503 

“2 Soy Beans, $2.50; Scarified Sweet 'C lover, 
SS $6.90; Alfalfa $9. 90; Clover $2.00 to $3. 00 
SS saved per bushel. Take advantage of special 
early order bargain prices on oats, speltz 
hubam, sudan grass, barley, seed corn and all 
b Wy farm seeds. Market advancing. The sooner you 
: My buy the more you save. Send the coupon for the 
sy 4 big 132 page catalog today. 


ITPAYS TO DEAL WITH BERRY 


The largest mail order farm seed house in the World, with 


132 Page CATALOG | a reputation for quality seeds, fair treatment and prompt 
af°Samples *f Field Seeds service gained from over 25 years in selling farm seeds. 


Berry’s have never done business under another name or moved or re- 
organized. Thousands of farmers come to Berry’s year after year. New 
customers come back and say: “‘Berry’s beat them all for money saving 
srices, for purity of seed and strong germination that means better crops, 
cicner profits and greater satisfaction.” 
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SEEDS 
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Wonderful hay and pas- 
ture. All seed tested and 
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Cc WHITE SWEET 





Unhulled. Cheaper and @ 

better than red. Easy to J 

oan gtow anywhere. Best for 

on poor land. Wonderful to 

plow under for green fer- 

tiliszer. Crop often worth $60 per acre. Our 

eced is tested, recleaned, guaranteed and sold 

on 60 days approval subject to government § 

test. Our superior searified seed assures a stand 

with less seed. Write today for free samples 

and catalog. Don't delay. Our prices now 
will eave you money. 


tov Sweet $90 
CL VER bx 
















Our Big 132-page catalog is a real seed 
buyers’ guide that every farmer should 
have. Half of this book is devoted en- 
tirely to GRASS AND FIELD SEED, 
featuring Alfalfa, Clovery Timothy, Sweet 


Seat Cea Se eane avasec | Increase Yields and Cut Seed Costs 


Oats, Seed Corn and all other field Seeds. 


salance of catalog ts devoted toGARDEN ’ RAN EEDS 
FLOWER SEEDS, BULBS, NURSERY With BERRY s WORLD B D S 

STOCK, ORNAMENTAL SHRUB- 
BERY, BABY CHICKS, etc. If you use The cream of the crop—You reap what you sow. Plant good, 
FIELD SEEDS we want to send you free strong germinating heavy yielding seeds. Thoroughly cleaned 
samples and our 132-page Field Seed Book. and secteanee. and at ag A tested 7: ope rt seed men. Aas 
If you use only G EN AND NUR- you harvest bigger crops, have more hay, heavier, more value 
SERY STOCK. on wins pone you the able pastures. ERRY WORLD BRAND SEEDS never fail. 


special 68-page Garden Catalog with our 
new customer coupon, worth 25c to $1.50 
and 2 Pree Packets as offered below, TESTED AND GUARANTEED SEEDS 
PACKETS All BERRY SEEDS are backed by Berry’s Money-Back-Guaran- 
tee that allows you 60 days to test and inspect the seed. Every 
purchase must be just as claimed, and it will be. If you are not 
satisfied that the seed is a bargain and you have saved money 


To make new customers and friends for send it back at our expense and your money will be refunded an 
our big FLOWER AND VEGETABLE carrying charges. 
SEED DEPARTMENTS and our Nursery 
Stock Departments, we will give FREE to SEND COUPON TODAY 
all who are interested in garden seed and . ies dCs. Box isto = 
Nursery Stock and will write for our 68- Get early season bargains. Have time to test samples of we a 32 pase J Woulg nine, rie 
Page Gasden Seed Cata- peed you expect to plant. Act quick. Best possible time, Btalog “plete to — _ 


log or fill our coupon check~ before market advances. Samples and 132 page You! 0 tot Use F 
, coupon ¢l ot 2 P Se Far 
ing GARDEN SEEDS, 2 catalog of farm seed—free. Don’t plan crop rotation ! and 2 p REE eine a Ph mee but wons. and 
ack €F ang x44 Ih 
. et ad at “ | 
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= By buying now. Act quickly. Crop Short, 
™ market advancing. Most Grass Seed will 
s be higher Have wonderful value in high 
rade tested Iowa Grown Clover, also Sweet. 
over, Alfalfa, Hubam, Timothy and all 
farm seeds. Our prices save you money. Don't 
2 wait and pay more money. Write today for 
, Free Samples, special prices and 132 page 
] catalog, also offering ee 
in garden an 

nursery line. 
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RE your over- 
head expenses, high 
labor costs, high taxes, 
high living costs, and 
months of forced idle- 
ness, because of inclem- 
ent weather, causing 
you to “just about 
make a living’? 


You can do better 
in the Southland where 
land is plentiful and 
cheap; where there is no 
labor problem; living 
conditions are better 
and less expensive; and 
you can save some 
money after you have 
made and marketed 
your crops. Write to- 
day for full and free 
particulars about how 
other Northern farmers 
have prospered better 
in the Southland. 
Address G. A. Park, 
General Immigration & 


Industrial Agent, 
Louisville & Nashville 


a | me Railroad, 


Dept. S. F.-3, 
Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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BETTER POTATOES IN CALDWELL 
COUNTY 


Balking at ‘the task of peeling small 
potatoes a farm woman of Caldwell 
county, Missouri, started a movement 
that led to 500 farmers using 1,200 
bushels of northern grown seed potatoes, 
netted those 500 farmers a profit of 
$5,980, and gave them a broader vision 
of the possibilities in feeding plants for 
increased yields, quality, and profits. 
Incidentally, the wives of these men have 
been freed from the onerous task men- 
tioned above. 

Acid phosphate, early planting, and 
certified seed revolutionized the dwindling 
industry of growing potatoes for home 
use. The average results of the ten men 
who kept records in 1924 showed an in- 
crease of 45 bushels from the use of 400 
pounds of acid phosphate to the acre and 
53 bushels to the acre from the use of 
northern grown certified seed. And the 
total additional cost was approximately 
$10 an acre. Some of these men had prac- 
tically quit raising potatoes and had been 
known to remark, “I can buy shipped in 
potatoes cheaper than I can raise them.” 
But to buy potatoes at ten cents a bushel 
—and that is what the increased yield 
amounted to—was a different story. 
These men are now arguing that if phos- 
phate gives such returns on potatoes, 
why not use it on other farm crops where 
the greater volume gives an opportunity 
for greater profits? Following the thought 
with action, the county shipped in seven- 
teen cars of fertilizer in 1925 instead of 
only three as for the year previous. 

Movement Started in 1923 

The campaign which started in 1923 
and brought the results mentioned above 
is an example of how a county agent can 
be of real service to the people of his 
county, for it was County Agent L. F. 
Wainscott who investigated the complaint 
against poor quality potatoes and led the 
movement to correct the situation. 

At a community meeting early in 1923 
Mrs. Lynn Edwards told Wainscott, “We 
want you to show the men of this com- 
munity how to grow potatoes.” Investiga- 
tion brought to light the fact that ten to 
twelve cars of potatoes were being shipped 
into the county annually, many farmers 
were not attempting to supply their own 
tables, and of the crop grown a large 
percentage was of inferior quality. 

E. M. Page, truck crop specialist of the 
Missouri college of agriculture, was called 
in for consultation and suggested that a 
few.people try out the five essentials of 
potato production; namely, (1) the use 
of northern grown certified seed, (2) seed 
treatment, (3) use of fertilizer, (4) early 
planting, and (5) spraying. While it was 
too late that year to get certified seed, 


four fertilizer demonstrations were estab- | 


lished. 
doubled the yield for L. A. Goodnow and 
increased the yield on the other three 
farms by twenty to forty percent. 

Following these results orders were 
pooled for a car of certified seed for the 
1924 planting. 


Sixteen percent acid phosphate | 


R. H. McCollough acted as wholesaler | 


on a ten-cent per bag margin, while six 
merchants at four points agreed to retail 
at their own price not to exceed 50 cents 
per bag advance. A circular letter outlin- 
ing this arrangement and calling attention 
to the advantage of both the certified 
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"from WinterTarming 


Here, in Lee County, the Southern Send today for free 
Gulf Coast Section of Florida, a ond beter 
farmers secure peak prices for County, Florida. 
winter vegetables and_high-qual- FORT MYERS 
ity citrus fruits. Dairying and CHAMBER OF 
poultry raising alsobring sate and COMMERCE 
substantial profits and green feed ~~~" - 
is available the year-around. bins near ae 
yers, Flor 





Good local markets are established 
and excellent transportation fa- 
cilities afford quick outlets to the a 
great consuming markets of the 
North. Good roads extend through- 
out the county and there are many 
excellent schools and churches. 


i. 
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Recreation facilities and seashore 
resorts provide amusement; hunt- 
ing, fishing and bathing are en- 
joyed all winter. Living condi- 
tions here are ideal and a hearty 
welcome awaits the newcomer. 








is an established fact. Millions 
of plants grown every year on our own 
1 for your planting. Buy direct from 
the grower—save money. Baldwin quality 
is backed by years of experience—we —_ = 
in Bridgman in 1889 — Our “satisfac 
guarantee”’ is your protection. There is 
Big Money in Berriesand Fruits now 
Our sales book, illustrated in natural colors, 
with truthful descriptions, tells you all 
ut our mr line of nurs- 
ery stock sold direct at low 


DDI ‘oa o. par owrn 
pio thes 


DGMA 477 80x50, Bridzman, Mich. 
4 : Successors to 
Baldwin.Whitten- 
Nurseries 





AtLast! A prolific, 


early bearing, delicious pear almost 
blightimmune. ‘Wonder of Fruits,”’ said 
Luther Burbank. As safe to plantas peaches or 
apples-fruit better, prices higher .profits larger 


MT. HOPE 


OUGLA 


Fruit large, handsome, sweet, juicy, 
fine-grained, tender. Keeps well, ships 
well. Brings fancy prices. Blight Free—by 
30 years test. Hardy, vigorous. Thrives 
anywhere. Bears Ist year after transplanting. 
Heaviest bearing pearon earth. FREE 800K 
fruit for bome of orhard” Bic offer 
AGENTS | now on. Write for Free Book today. 
$50 to MT. HOPE NURSERIES 
Desk 30 Lawrence, Kansas 


PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE JREES | 


Small or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE 


N. NURSERY CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


Red Clover$1500 


Alfalfa, $6.75: White Clover, $5.70; Alsike Clover, 
$14; Timothy, $3, all per bushel. Sacks free. Tests 
about 96% pure. Samples free upon request. 


Standard Seed Co. , 103 E.5th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


blackberries are 1% in. long. 
MASTODON eveb. straw- 
berries are the largest. 18 fill 
qt. box. DUNLAP straw- 


berry plants $3.75 per 1,000. Also Grape, Raspberry, 
Trees, Shrubs. Pkg. Choice Asterseed FREE. Write for 
FREE catalog, with FREE plant offer and Discount. 


So. Michigan Nursery Route No. 9, New Buffale, Mich. 
































seed and fertilizer was mailed *to 800 
people. The letter introduced the seed 
into the twelve townships of the county. 

Of the 100 people who reported on results, 
only one man failed to see an increase in 
yield, and all of them saw improvement in 
the quality. As stated previously, ten 
men who conducted demonstrations ob- 
tained an average increase of 99 bushels to 
the acre from the use of certified seed and 
acid phosphate applied at the rate of 400 
pounds to the acre. 

Last spring it was less difficult to get 
local dealers to handle the certified seed 
After the dealers at nine trade centers 
agreed to handle the seed, the entire 
county was notified thru circular letters 
and the local newspaper. Everyone knew 
where to purchase good seed. Some of the 
dealers ran special advertisements, with 
the result that there was still a demand for 
seed after the two cars were gone. 

Lists kept by 14 dealers show over 500 
families purchasing northern grown certi- 
fied seed for 1925.—R. R. T., Mo 


GROWS BETTER BLACKBERRIES 
“T cut out my old blackberry canes in 
the fall,”’ said John Peck, successful small 
fruit and berry grower of Greene county, 
Missouri. ‘“‘By using pruning shears with 
short handles and wearing leather gloves 
the briars do not bother. Leaving the old 
canes makes picking tne next season hard- 
er and furnishes a breeding place for berry 
diseases. I go down the row, clipping the 
dead canes at the ground, then pile and 
burn them. 

“In the early spring I go thru the patch 
again with the shears, thinning thick 
clusters of canes and pruning back to pre- 
vent top-heavy bushes. Overloading of 
berries on the plant means small fruit 
of poor quality. Pinching the canes helps 
overcome this as well as to shape up the 
plant. When the new shoots are from two 
to three feet high I clip off the ends which 
causes them to send out branches or 
laterals, making a stockier, bushier plant. 
With rapid growing varieties like the 
Snyder I find that better berries result if 
the laterals are also pinched back later in 
the spring. 

“TI grow three varieties, Early Harvest, 
Snyder and Mersereau and find all three 
very well suited to my locality. 1 now 
have six acres bearing. They have brought 
from $100 to $200 an acre above expenses 
during the half-dozen years I have been 
growing them. I think every farm should 
have at least enough blackberries for home 
use and a small commercial patch fits in 
nicely on the average farm. 

“In setting a new patch I select high, 
well-drained ground, preferring land that 
has been cultivated a year or two to kill 
weeds. I have set plants both in the fall 
and early spring with good results. If set 
in the fall { like to mulch with straw to 


prevent winter-killing. Farther north 
spring setting would be better. It must 
be done before growth has begun, how- 


ever, or the young shoots will be broken 
off in handling. I cut the canes back 
to six inches and pack dirt firmly around 
the roots, setting in rows six feet apart 
and in checks three or four feet apart. 
That way I can plow both ways until the 
rows begin to thicken up. 

“Cultivation is just as important as with 
acorn crop. Growth of canes and yield of 
berries will be greatly increased if grass 
and weeds are kept down and the soil weil 
worked for more moisture and plant food 
will be available. Fertilizing is not neces- 
sary if land is strong enough to make a 
good corn crop but if it is lacking in humus 
a strawy manure will help.”—C. F., Mo. 


Game Laws for 1926-27 is a summary of 
federal, state and provincial statutes. Ask 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for farmers’ 
bulletin No. 1505. 
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Where the lure of the Sahara desert is reproduced under Western shies. 


See What Brought the 


One of the World's 


Come Here 


Most Interesting 
Yourself and Have 


Movies to Southern California 


Places. 
Your Best Vacation. 





ERE-— assembled 

for the moving pic- 
ture director, as for the 
tourist—you'll find the 
desert sands of India, 
the rocky coasts of 
Scotland, the majestic 
mountain ranges of 
Switzerland, Italian 








a fashionable hotel in 
a great city in the 
evening. 

You'll find no vari- 
ety like this except in 
Southern California— 
vacation land supreme 
That's why vacation- 
ists by the thousands 








Lakes, Mediterranean 
islands, Old Spanish 
Missions, Alaskan snow scenes, the mighty 
Yosemite, the great plains and the cacti of our 
own vast West and scores of other likenesses 

all are here to lend “the atmosphere of 
anywhere” to pictures. 

You can do this in a day in Southern 
California: Spend the night a mile high in a 
mountain cabin—ride horseback in the morn 
ing through a pretty valley—cross a desert 
amid oceans of wild flowers in the afternoon 
or rest on a wide sun-warmed beach looking 
out over the blue Pacific—dine and dance at 

















A glimpse of the “* frozen North,” 


A bit of picturesque “Scottish” coast. 


and motion picture 
companies by the hun- 


dreds come to this favored section of your 


country. 

Sez here also the diversity of semi-tropical 
agriculture. Visit orange and lemon packing 
houses. Watch huge irrigation systems in 
operation. You'llenjoy knowing at first-hand 
about the farm richness of this different land. 


Come Now. The trip from the East is 
fascinating—you see the old Indian lands of 
early days, the gorgeous Rockies, the canyons 
through which the pioneers toiled. New 
comfortable trains now make the trip five 
hours faster from Chicago. 

You'll find here excellent hotels, apart- 
ments and bungalows with rates, on the 
average, less than in most other sections. 

Stay a week, a month, or all winter. Make 
this the happiest, most profitable vacation 
you have ever spent. 

The first step is the coupon. Mail it today. 
We'll sind you one of the most complete 
books ever printed on the subject of vaca- 
tions, 52 pages, profusely ill ustrated. 


Southern California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 
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The city of Leo Agios with a population AurYaan Cis or SouTHern CALIFORNIA 
4 well over a million, is the feanens city on Sec. , Chamber of Commerce Building, 
e Pacific Coast and is the hub of one of the | Los Ar ngeles, Cz ia. 
c raha richest agricultural communities. Please send me your free booklet wt Southern Calif mia 
The growth, wealth and marvelous re- Gaceatetn } | | | f tractions 
sources of Southern California are indicate and opportunit secked 





by the following facts figures pertainin | 
to the Cx munty f Los Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Pro- | 
ducts (1925), $85,912,744; Value of Citrus | 
Products (1925), $23,241,503; Oil Production 


(1925), 140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Imports | Name 
(1925), 4,156,177 tons; Harbor Exports (1925), 
16,154,566 tons; total Harbor Tonnage, | Srreer 


20,310,743. 
A producing season of 365 days a year per- 
mitting year ‘round crops, 


Los Angeles C) Riverside 
L) Orange 
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A Crop for the Hills and Slopes 


How an Orchard Made a Hillside Profitable 


By ALSON SECOR 
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The beautiful home made possible by 
fruit; and to the right the sort of fruit 
made possible by employing good cul- 


tural methods 


OME use due eare in selecting 
a farm. Some use good judg- 
ment in producing the right 
things on properly located farms. 
Certain locations are suitable for 
certain crops because of certain 
marketing advantages. Certain 
land is best adapted to certain 
crops. Some farms are wholly un- 
suited for the crops that are grown 
on them, hence the farmers are not 
realizing the profits that might re- 
land. 


sult from proper use of the 


An example of what can be 
with steep hillsides or river rough- 
land in a locality not supposed to be 
orchard country is presented here to 
show that when good judgment and in- 
dustry are coupled with good location, 
even a rough country may be made very 
profitable. lt is an example of proper adapta- 


tion of crops to land, or 


A boy, raised in southeastern Minnesota, used to 
work in his grandfather’s orchard and truck crops 
during his vacations at fifty cents a day. From the first pay day 


young D. C. Webster always 


urtil later in life he was in debt about a year when he purchased 
some twenty-five acres of hillsicie land which he intended to plant 
to apples. “‘From the very first of my earning days to this day, 


said Mr. Webster to me as 
we visited, “I have never 
wanted something I could not 
pay for and not feel cramped 
by its purchase.’”’ He never 
inherited a cent. Everything 
he has was earned by his own 
efforts, and paid for when 
purchased. Not many young 
men can point to such a 
resolution or such a success. 
It is wonderful if we can keep 
our desires within the bounds 
of our ability to pay. 

If you could see his beauti- 
ful modern home you would 
know that he has not followed 
a miserly course. There is not 
a convenience lacking. It is 
complete thruout, artistic in 
its arrangement and furnish- 
ings. Mrs. Webster says he 
loves his home, where he 
spends the winter months, 


when not traveling to warmer climes, content with the books and 
magazines with which the home is so abundantly and wisely 


supplied. 


‘I never work more than an average of eight hours a day,” he 
told me as we listened to the radio. “As a mail clerk on the rail- 
road for many years, that was my average and when I quit the 
road for the orchard I found eight hours sufficient to make me 


prosperous.” 


off in Ca 
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done 


Perhaps it 
wearying of 
land to crops. 


had money and was never in debt 





























Mr. Webster is proud of the appearance of his trees at every season 


could you establish an orchard 


when you were on a mail car six days 


tch?” “I was off six days for 


every six on, and then I deadheaded it 
home and looked after the orchard. I 
told my men what to do and how to do 


went my way until I got off 


again. Somehow, I don’t know how, I 
managed by this half absent way of 


things to get a pretty fair 
established that now pays 


A family lives in the old home on the 
place where the Websters lived until 


t the new home. They are the 


caretakers of the orchard, and keep 
things up even when the Websters are 


lifornia or elsewhere. 


Mr. Webster quit the mail car in 
1918 to devote all his time to his fruits. 
He grows raspberries and straw- 

berries in abundance, and these 

pay 
orchard. The apples are net and 


the overhead of the apple 


pretty fine net, too, at times 


when so many are complaining 


hat city labor gets all the pay 


and farmers work for nothing. 


I never saw a city laborer’s 
home like Webster’s. I never 
met a manufacturer or bank- 
er who could say as Webster 
says, “I never worry about 
my business. I never count 
the dollars until they are in 
my pocket. Therefore, I do 


not spend a prospective in- 
come until I have it in hand.” 
That is a good creed. Think it 
over. Most of our worries are 
because we have already bought 
something for which we cannot 
pay if anything goes wrong. If no 
debts are contracted and a cash re- 
serve is at hand, why worry? 


was quite natural that when 
the half-homeless life of the 


railway mail Mr. Webster should think of 

orcharding. He had seen what it would do for his 

grandfather. And, perhaps, it was quite natural that 

when he began to think of orcharding he should turn his attention 
to the steep hills among which he had been raised. There was a 
twenty-five acre hillside farm on to which as a boy he had rolled 
the rocks from the bountiful supply of the rocky bluff above the 
farm, only to find in later years he had to toil to remove those 


very rocks! It looked as if it 
might be good goat or sheep 
yasture, if something could 
* grown on it for feed. There 
was an acre or more of apple 
trees on this old place, but 
they were not of the money- 
making variety, nor were 
they planted according to the 
rules of good orcharding. Yet, 
this was a bargain at $1,500 
for the house and all, so 
Webster bought it, mostly 
cash down and the rest was 
paid within a year. And that 
was his only debt of a life- 
time: He now has fifty acres 
with about twenty-five in 
orchard getting more produc- 
tive every year. And his new- 
er plantings are of those 
varieties not common to 
Minnesota, such as Delicious, 
McIntosh, and Jonathan, 


varieties always in demand at a good price. 
He gets the size, the color and the flavor on that hillside orchard 


which wins prizes in every show. “If I had it to do over again,” 


Mr. Webster said, “I would not 


is no profit in them.” 


grow the Wealthy and such 


varieties as are common on every farm in this locality. There 


Speaking of prizes, his home is pretty well supplied with silver 
trophies his apples have won, and prize 


(Continued on page 43 

















No. 21 — Olde 
Tan Metal-to- 
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ing Harness 
without 


No. 28 — Olde 
Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Boston 
Side-Backers. 






Five other models to 
choose from 
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After You Get the Harness! 


We will ship you an Olde-Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Harness and you need not pay us 
until 4 months after you receive it. We 
give you a 30 day free trial. If not satisfied, 
just return at our expense. 


Above are shown four Olde Tan models, all 
made with old fashioned Olde Tan leather, 
and all with Metal-to-Metal construction, not 


only at the point pictured above, but in 
every other part of Olde Tan where th-r- 
is great strain, wear or pull. Olde Tan aiso 
has the famous “Buckleless Buckle” that 
stands far greater strain than the ordina: , 
buckle and positively cannot slip. Here is 
the Harness for the man who wants absolute 
dependability — long life— and no repairs! 
Read what users say: 


“Ig I Were to Buy 100 More Sets 
They Would All Be Olde Tan!”’ 


That’s what Lewis Hunter, of Prescott, Kansas, writes. 
And he adds: “My work is most trying on harness, 
such as logging and strip pit work. In my 3% years 
of use, J have not been out a cent for repairs and my 





New Olde Tan Models 


at New Low Prices 
Write for Complete Information 











Send for Free Book! 


Why wait until your old harness breaks down? The de- 
lay caused in your spring work by a broken harness may 
easily cost you MANY times the price of Olde Tan! Get an Olde 
Tan—and get it NOW! Write for catalog and learn all about the 
real leather that goes into this harness. Also get our unusual offer 
— Don’t Pay for 4 Months. See for yourself how metal against 
metal saves wear. Note the fine appearance and extraordinary 
strength. After 30 days, you keep Olde Tan or send it back as you 
choose. No obligation to buy, no questions asked. Send coupon. 


BABSON BROS. , ber.25511 *“tnicace 


harness still looks like new. I bought another make 
at the same time of a local harness shop and they 
are now pretty well shot to pieces.” 


“Not One Penny for Repairs” 
“Olde Tan has been in use 5 days a week on the same team ever 
since I bought it. I have used it nearly two years and have notpaid 
out a penny for repairs. I bought another make of harness the 
year before I bought one from you, and it went to pieces, so 
I had to do something.’’—Clyde Mellinger, La Grange, Ind. 


“4 Years and No Repairs” 
My Olde Tan has been in use 4 years and I have never spent a cent 
for repairs.”-—R. H. Grady, RR1, Wall, S. D. 





No. 23 — Olde . 
Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Lead or 
Hip Strap Har 



















“Don’t Pay for 4 Months” offer on Olde Tan Harness. 
(Print your name and address plainly) 


Name 


Address ____— 














BABSON BROS., 2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25.31 Chicago, Ml. 


Please send me your Olde Tan Harness Book telling all about your 
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est you have ever seen. 
rosy lilac, pure yellow, 


all 5 for $1, postpaid. 


NEW GIANT SNAPDRAGONS 
Rare new type, magnificent for 
cutting, largest and most colorful years of selection for the perfect 
yet introduced. Easy to grow. Fin- 


flaming cop- 
per scarlet, deep begonia pink, and 
giant white. Pkts. 25 cts. each, or 


NEW OXHEART TOMATO 
Introduced in 1926, the result of 


tomato. A giant in size, running up 
to 134 pounds in weight; unique for 
its deep heart shape and smoothness; 
remarkably solid, of finest flavor 
and with very few seeds. Easy to 
grow. Pkt. 25 cts. 


ive colors; 


If you want these rare new products of the plant breeder’s skill for 
your spring garden, please order promptly. 


1927~GARDEN BOOK FREE 


Ask for helpful new catalog. 


The 1 LIVINGSTON SEED COMPANY 


N72 E-CHESTNUT ST.~ 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.’ 








Recleaned, tested Timothy. 
$2.60 bu.; Sweet C lover $2.95 
Aisike Clover (10 to 15%) and 
Timothy, $4 Sey 


FREE 


WA 


Buy your seeds direct from We specialize in Field Cienee 
buying di oe from producing a and omy direct to user. Y 


to pa when bunt buying from us. 


50; Hi 
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=: the. nable Wits TODAY. Dept, 1410, 
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packet FREE 


WONDER 
TOMATO 





25c'as special Se Salzer jzer r advertiain 


varletine kl idee beset “Timothy, Grass, aoe Be Wheat 


Corn, etc. at lowest prices, ual 
Wen 
iG CATALOG FREE * pe gett 


ices. Big ching 'y Fopiction as well as Highest Quali 
ieties ‘arm Seeds.. 
zer Seed Co. Co., | Box 110, La Crosse, Wis. 





cwauye mC CABBAGE 


Seeds and Piants we wil mall > you 280 
seeds of Condon’s Ne 





Frosperity Cabb 
our 192 Cabbage.snd 
Catalog. . . 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVER 
Send 2c Stamp to Cover Postage 
, CON DON B ROS., Seedsmen 
Rock River Valley Seed Farm 


Box 230 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultiva 
tor for Gardeners, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Country Estates 
and Lawn Work, 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1079-33rd Ave. S. E, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Get This Catalog Free 


Beautiful, color illustrated Vegetable Seed Catalog. 
Means money to you to know these seeds. 


Francis C. Stokes & Company, 
237 S. 6th St. Philadelphia 
MEN WANTE to sell dependable fruit 
trees, shrubbery, etc. 


Steady demand. Complete cooperation. Commis- 
aj ons weekly. We deliver and collect. Write for terms, 


(Est. 1885) PERRY NURSERY CO., DEPT.M-1 RocHeEsTER. N.Y. 
















Catalog 
Free 











WHOLESALE PRICES 
ON NURSERY STOCK 


Direct To Grower. Examine Plants, Shrubs And 
Trees Before You Pay. Satisfaction Assured.Write 
For Our Catalog Before You Order And Save Money. 
FREE NURSERY STOCK: Send the names of six 
neighbors that grow Small Fruits and we will mail 
coupon entitling you to additional nursery stock free 
with your first order. 

HE WHITTEN-ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
Box 30, BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 





send you a pkt. of this Tomato and we 
of Cabbage, Carrot, Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Onion, Radish, Parsnip, Superb Asters 
and Everlasting Flowers, all 10 pkts. 
for 10c. Due bill for 10c with each order. Money back if not 
satisfied. Catalog of Seed Barzains FREE. Send today. 


5. W. Jung Seed Co., sta.s, Randolph, Wis. 


Alfalfa $6.50 Bu. 


96% purity; unhulled white blossom sweet clover 
$2.90; bags free. All seeds non-irrigated. Bargain 
prices. Red Clover, Alsike, Timothy, Sudan, 
Cane etc. Ask for aamples, Liberal discounts 
and $20 gold-piece free on quantity orders. 

KANSAS SEED COMPANY, SALINA, KAN. 
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ROTATES HIS GARDEN PLOT 


F. H:. Steffen whose farm home is in 
west-central Ohio has found it distinctly 
advantageous to rotate his garden along 
with his field crops. This practice was 
adopted when the family moved to its 
present home a few years ago. They 
have made the garden a part of one field 
in their regular four-year rotation of 
corn, corn, small grain, and clover. They 
set aside a corner on one side of the field 
for the garden. 

At their former location they had 
grown a garden in a rather small, care- 
fully fenced plot, much like the garden 
patches maintained on so many farms. 
Now that they have compared their old 
method with their newer practice, they 
are distinctly in favor of the rotation 
plan which they now follow. 

“It saves work.” That is the first ad- 
vantage the practical Mr. Steffen names 
in favor of his practice. He prefers to 
fall plow his garden ground. This is very 
easily accomplished, for his garden 
ground is plowed as he fall plows the 
field frem which he has removed a crop 
of clover. It was seldom possible to fall 
plow all the garden when they had kept 
it in the same location from year to year. 
The reason for this was that each season 
there were some crops growing that the 
family desired to leave until late. Then 
when those late crops were removed it 
was usually too late to plow. Under his 
present plan he can plow any time in 
the fall he wishes. He finds it a much 
simpler job to do the plowing because 
there are no short turns, as with the old 
plan. 





Saves Clearing Ground 


Formerly, he always cleared the ground 
of sweet corn stalks, tomato vines and 
other crops that made a heavier growth 
of top. None of this is necessary now. 
In this is another item of labor saving, 
he says. All rubbish that accumulates in 
the garden under his present system is 
simply plowed under when the field is 
worked for the next crop in the rotation. 

A third element in labor saving comes 
at cultivating’ time. Since there is no 
fence surrounding the garden, he does 
the spring disking very easily with the 
regular field implements. Then after the 
garden crops are growing he does much 
of the row cultivation as he takes care of 
the regular crops in the main part of the 
field. 

This plan enables him to have all his 
garden and truck crops in one plot. -Be- 
fore this plan was adopted the small 
garden plot was considered to be too 
small to include the late potatoes and 
sweet corn and some of the other crops. 
This made it necessary to scatter these 
crops about the farm to a considerable 
extent. Now all the ground they require 
is available in one spot. When pump- 
kins or squashes are planted in the corn, 
this is done close beside the garden crops. 
Thus all crops intended for use in the 
home are kept in one group. 

Rotating the garden plot, as Steffen 
does it, enables him to better keep away 
from potato scab and other parasitic and 
fungus diseases. Insect pests don’t trouble 
as much as they did when they were al- 
lowed to harbor from one year to an- 
other in the rubbish of the old garden 
spot. He has less trouble with weeds, 
for each year he plants his garden on 
ground that is comparatively free from 
weed seed. 

“How about the fertility?” This ques- 
tion brought a smile of satisfaction to 
Steffen’s face, and also brought forth the 
following rather enthusiastic reply. “Our 
garden follows a crop of clover. That 
ought to be the best start we could ask 
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for, from the standpoint of having a soil 
ready for garden crops. I apply 400 or 
500 pounds of mixed fertilizer per acre. 
This contains potash, phosphorus and 
nitrogen. The mixture I use 1s known to 
the trade as 2-8-2. I put this on early 
in the spring before I do any planting 
and before I have worked the ground 
following the fall plowing. I simply 
couldn’t ask for garden crops to grow 
any more quickly than mine do. Neither 
could [ ask for any more luxuriant 
growth.” 

Steffen insists that the quality of his 
garden crops is very much improved 
since he has followed the rotation plan. 
Also, he says that the growth is much 
more uniform. He is convinced that 
yields are heavier. 

Earlier Planting Possible 

The rotation plan which he follows 
with the practice of fall plowing enables 
him to plant very much earlier than was 
possible when he kept the — in one 
spot from year to year. Fall plowing 
usually means a warmer soil in the spring. 
Then it isn’t necessary to wait until the 
ground has dried deeply enough to per- 
mit plowing. He can start planting just 
as soon as the surface is dried deeply 
enough. This makes it possible to plant 
radishes and lettuce and peas several 
days earlier than would otherwise be 
possible. 

“Tsn’t it a disadvantage to have the 
garden located at a considerable distance 
from the house?” was asked of Steffen. 

“Tt might be,” he replied. “However, 
we do not consider that it is. The way 
we manage it so as to avoid making it 
a hardship to have the garden away from 
the house is to plan what is wanted from 
the garden each day and get all those 
things at one trip. Very frequently we 
take a basket along as we go to work in 
the garden or in the field beyond it. In 
this way we avoid making a special trip 
for the vegetables. When we had the 
garden located near the house, Mrs. 
Steffen or some of us were continually 
running to the garden for some vegetable 
or other that was wanted. It is to be 
doubted if we do as much walking back 
and forth from the garden under our 
present systematic plan as we did before. 

The Quality Improved 

The quality as well as the quantity of 
Steffen’s vegetables has improved to such 
an extent that there is always a ready 
market for any surplus. Extra money 
from early sweet corn or peas or beans 
or from potatoes is very welcome. In 
this, he says, is another advantage of the 
rotation plan which he has adopted and 
which he follows. 

Steffen admits that his plan does not 
readily include berry crops. However, 
he insists that a garden is mainly for the 
purpose of growing the substantial an- 
nual crops. Berries are in another class 
and are to be handled accordingly, is his 
notion. Strawberries can be grown along 
with his other garden crops by plowing 
a strip early and setting out the plants 
during the summer. 

His plan of rotating the garden plot 
removes it entirely from the farmstead. 
This, he says, is another advantage, for 
vegetables vary so much in size and 
season of growth that a garden nearly 
always looked ragged; ‘and may become 
positively unsightly. He thinks that all 


advantages are in favor of rotating, so 
he plans to continue to do so—H. E. M., 
Ind. 





In using lead arsenate alone in spraying 
it is desirable to use some lime to prevent 
possible injury to foliage. Hydrated lime 
at the rate of four pounds to each fifty 

rallons of solution is convenient for this 
use. It is best to make the lime into a paste 
before adding to the spray tank. 
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An interesting experiment 


conducted in schools 
throughout the country 


that concerns your childat home 








T YEAR, through one of the 
educational magazines, teachers 
were offered a new plan for install- 


ber 


ing a hot lunch in their schools. The 
success of this plan was remarkable. 
You will want to utilize it in con- 
nection with your child’s diet at 
home. 


It was called to the attention of 
teachers that just one hot dish—a 
nourishing, steaming hot drink— 
alters the whole character of a cold 
lunch. The hot drink presented in 
the plan was Instant Postum made 
with milk. It fits the need ideally. 
Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted. To these wholesome 
ingredients, hot (not boiled) milk is 
added, and a little sugar. The result 
is a delicious, supremely wholesome 
drink which provides needed nour- 
ishment and warmth, and makes 
the meal more appetizing. 


The response to the Postum Plan 
was tremendous. Recently a number 
of teachers who had received it were 
asked, by letters, about their ex- 
periences. So far, 357 teachers who 
tried the plan have been heard from. 
Of these, 338 report success in glow- 
ing, enthusiastic terms. 


Here are some of the things the 
teachers said: “The children who 
were underweight picked up rap- 
idly”... “The pupils return to their 
lessons with less fatigue”... ““The 
children have more energy and ap- 
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pear happier. They do not seem to 
feel the cold weather as much’”’.. ¢ 
“Our gain in school work, as a result 
of the hot lunch, amounted to at 
least 50%” ... And so on and on, 
in hundreds of letters! 


This is important to mothers, for 
two reasons: If your child is in a 
school where no hot lunch is served, 
you can bring the Postum Plan to 
the attention of the Principal. Your 
child, and every other child in the 
school, will benefit. In the second 
place, doesn’t it seem to you that a 
drink which has won such praise, 
should be included in your child’s 
diet at home? All the advantages 
which appeal to the teachers, will 
appeal to you, also, as a busy, con- 
scientious mother. 


We will send you, free, 
the Postum Hot Lunch Plan 


This is a special offer to mothers, that will 
not be made again... We will send you, free, 
the booklet describing in full the Postum Hot 
Lunch Plan. In addition, we will send a book- 
let on Instant Postum made with milk, for 
home use, and one week’s supply of Instant 
Postum, free eC. 


Accept this generous offer! Fill out and 
mail the coupon, 


MATL THIS COUPON NOW! 


"he. -F.—1-27 
Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
Postum Hot Lunch Plan, together with the 
booklet on Instant Postum made with milk, and 
one week’s supply of Instant Postum. 


Postum Cereat Co., 


Name.......... 





| Postumi is one of the Postum Cereal Company prod- 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toastics 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s 
3ran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 
made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal 
is also easy to make, but should d be boiled 20 minutes. 
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DoYield More 


You can make more money from 
your garden and crops when you 
plant dependable seeds—adapted to 

our soil. The work of preparing the 
and and planting is the same whether you 
use ordinary seed or pedigreedseed. Butthe 
er telis the story; added profit—often 
double or triple—comes from using hardy, 
big-yielding, Michigan-grown, Isbell’s seeds. 


48 YEARS OF 
BETTER SEEDS 


For nearly a half century, Isbell’s have been 
developin yield, vitality and hardiness in 
seeds. Ceaseless experimenting, careful selection, 
better growing, sorting and cleaning m 3 have 
done this. 200.000 customers have proved this profit- 
building quality—they plant Isbell’s seeds year 
after year and get bumper crops. We grow 
our own seed—you buy direct from us, saving 
money and eliminating all risk of substitution. 






MAIL COUPON 


TODA y/ 


S. M. ISBELL & CO., Seed Growers 
413 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 


Send your 1927 Seed Annual quoting direct- 
from-grower prices on Quality Se (91) 








Name..... 
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Order gladioli early 


Gtortovus colors and big flowers de- 
light everyone who plants Kunderd Kunderd 
Gladioli. This year my catalog Gladiolus 
lists many new varieties as well as Lustre 
my famous Ruffled, Laciniated and 
Primulinus Hybrids. Write for 
my free catalog now and order 
early. The book is full of in- 
teresting garden lore, is illus- 
trated in colors and contains 
full cultural directions, 
A. E. KUNDERD 
343 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 

The originator of the Ruffled 
and the Laciniated Gladioli 
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WOODLOT KEEPS US IN FUEL 

Twelve years ago we bought five acres 
of woodland near our farm as & source of 
fuel supply. It contained mostly black 
and white oaks. By carefully handling 
we have had plenty of firewood for two 
families, enough fence posts to keep the 
fences in repair and have not decreased 
the amount of timber. 

Trees are felled any time during the 
year that the farm help finds idle time. 
Dead trees are the first to be cut, for the 
longer they stand the léss firewood they 
will yield. We leave the healthy trees as 
long as possible, using only those that are 
partly dead or have been broken in a 
storm. Where there are thick clusters of 
trees we cut the largest ones, taking 
pains to fell them, whenever possible, 
without damaging the larger branches of 
thé standing trees. The wood is chopped 
and sawed into pole lengths and hauled 
to the house where the gasoline wood-saw 
does the rest. The brush is piled to pre- 
vent accidental fires from spreading thru 
the timber and killing young growth. 
Healthy trees grow rapidly and by culling 
out the inferior ones all the time the 
growth of a few acres of good woodland 
will keep pace with the needs of the farm 
family. 

Fence posts are made of the white oaks, 
only the largest, sound trees being felled. 


| The trunk is cut and split into posts and 


the tops used for firewood.—C. F., Mo. 


TAKING THE STING OUT OF THE 
NORTHERS 


Continued from page 34 


With Mr. Malory it has become a matter 
of good business to have a good wind- 
break. He spoke of the rich soil and the 
advantages of the farm lands in his 
locality from the standpoint of crop pro- 
duction. He can produce big crops of 
corn, big crops of forage. He then turns 
around and prevents the loss of as much 
of these crops as possible by feeding in a 
protected place where the livestock will 
be comfortable. where it will not eat a 
lot of feed merely for fuel. He feeds stock 
under winter conditions prevailing in 
Arkansas, so to speak, instead of lowa. He 
has brought into his farm planning a 





| 


exclusive cultural methods. Healthy, stur- | 


dy, strong MICHIGAN GROWN on new soil. 


Mastodon: waits greatest Grape Plants: All varie. | 


e pearing e 
strawberry. 18 fill a quart. In b: ioe, 
: i t. ig dy, heavy-roote 
demand, _— money maker, Lowest prices fully eres: 
Bri « New midseason straw- i : i 
ico: berry. Big insize. Larg- Fruit Trees: ae 
est producer ever introduced. riety. All real big prodacese, 
Full jue of Blackberry, Raspberry, Currant Asparagus and al} 
smail fruit plants.Low wholesale prices. Free Catalog. Write now ! 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO. Box 10, Bridgman,Mich. 








New, heavy-yieldin, 


gene. from seed. Be 
erries large as gra 


=~ 

Easily cultivated 
Makes delicious pies, 
Large pkg., 10c; mam- 


RY Co. 
20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES .. $1.00 
8S APPLE TREES, 4 VARIETIES . $1.00 
4 CURRANTS and 4GOOSEBERRY $1.00 
3 All postpaid. Send for FREE Catalog. 
Fairbury Nurseries, Box M, Fairbury, Nebr. 





scheme for getting the most out of the feed 
that is raised on the farm. 

Any sentiment about this business of 
planting trees and shelter belts and so on? 
Plenty of it. Anybody can do a better job 
of work, anybody can work more enthusi- 
astically on a farm which he loves. The 
| beauty of the trees, to say nothing of the 
comfort they bring to one who lives with 
them, means a lot. Yet put it on a dollars 
and cents basis and notice the results. 
Here is the story of one man who has 
trees on his place. He will tell anyone that 
he believes that they pay. He has had 
years of experience in feeding stock. He 
1as fed stock where there were no wind- 
breaks. He has fed stock where there is 
the best kind of a windbreak. He says 
that the windbreak more than pays for the 
ground that it occupies and he never thinks 
| for a moment of letting even a calf or a 

young pig into that windbreak to double 
crop the land. 

That he believes it pays is proved by 

| that fact that five or six years ago he set 
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Just the highest quality nursery stock 
Evergreens 


you ever bought ata caving of 60 per cent 
or more, is 
Everyone should 
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Eari Fi Nursery 
200 Bridge St., Hampton, Iowa 











Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 


You can have a weatlecful gaeden, fresh, 
crisp vegetables every day if you will try 
our Northern Grown Seeds. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
We will mail tpaid 
FOR 10c one package Soak at 
Early Arrow-head Cabbage, 60 Day To- 
mato, Self-Growing Celery, Princess 
Radish, Fullerton Market Lettuce, and 
12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds. 
Write today! Send 10 cents to 
help pay postage and packing 
and receive the above “‘Famous 
Get-Acquainted Collection” and 
New Instructve Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
Dept. 188, Rockford, Illinois 








Free: New Garden 
and Q)rchard Book 


Hardy fruit and shade trees, ber- 
ries, roses, shrubs, vines, plants, 
flower and vegetable seeds—from 
America’s oldest and largest de- 
partmental nursery. Established 
73 years. Highest quality, low 
prices. Send for catalog today. 
Supply limited. 

STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 134, Painesville, Ohio 


00D SEEDS 


a@a-Grown From Selected 
sk~= Stock—None Better—57 
ye years selling good seeds to 
> Satisfied customers. Pricesrea- 
> sonable. Extra packages free 
with all orders. Largecatalog 
free. 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send forit 
today. Dept. No. 61. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 














Strawberries— Rhubarb — Asparagus 
The Quick Money Crops. Grown Anywhere. Bring Highest 
Prices on all Markets. Get our FREE CATALOG, a guide 
post to more FARM PROFITS. Our sole business since 1890 
to produce the best Strawberry, Rhubarb and Asparagus 
Plante. Try them, you will say we do. 


Dept. 148, W.W. Thomas, The Strawberry Piantman, Anna, Ill. 














out, on a farm five miles or so to the west 
of the one I-have spoken about, another 
windbreak planting. The opinion of Mr. 
Malory is not idle thought at all; it is 
opinion based on this own personal experi- 
ence and he has the reputation of being a 
man of good judgment. 

To say that example is better than pre- 
cept is something that is rather trite and 
yet here in Mr. Malory’s neighborhood, 
the effect of the example before his neigh- 
bors is noticeable. Over in the western 
part of his county there are a lot of wind- 
breaks going in. There are two reasons for 
this, according to Mr. Malory. 

“There is the effect from the standpoint 


of dollars and cents in utility. There is also | 


the effect from the standpoint of the 
beauty of the place. I want to tell you 
that farmers are just as much interested 
in having their places beautiful as folks in 
town. It takes a lot of time—that is labor 
—and it takes capital to operate a going 
farm business. But when there is a surplus 
that can be devoted to it, a farmer is going 
to paint his buildings more attractively, 
he 1s going to fix up things so that they 
look nice, just as readily as the man in 
town. The good farmer instinctively likes 
well-painted buildings, fences in good 
repair, attractive plantings of trees and 
shrubs, and attractive gardens, and he 
will work long hours and spend available 
cash for those things.” 

Certainly there is sentiment about tree 
planting and certainly there is business 
sense to tree planting. It isn’t the easiest 
thing in the world to get a really successful 
viewomk, You have had some hints and 
suggestions from Mr. Malory’s experience. 
We shall have to tell you what some more 
farmers with successful windbreaks say a 
little later on. Many will desire a little 
more in detail just how they have gone 
about getting practically every young 
evergreen tree set out to grow into a suc- 
cessful unit in an efficient windbreak. 


POISONING RABBITS 


For a. number of years rabbits had 
been so troublesome in our garden that 
I resolved to reduce their number if 
there ‘was any possible way. I could 
searcely grow peas, string beans or let- 
tuce unless it were planted far away 
from the borders of the garden, and then 
I would only get part crop. So during 
the winter when this source of food sup- 
ply was lacking for them, we fed them 
on sweet apples poisoned with pulverized 
arsenic. 

The sweet apples were cut in two and 
the cut surface was rubbed over with the 
arsenic. With cut surface down, the 
apple halves were stuck on sticks about 
a foot high. These were set out in the 
runways and wherever rabbit tracks were 
found. It worked very well, for in a few 
days dead rabbits were plentiful. The 
dead rabbits seemed to be harmless to 
dogs or anything that might have eaten 
them.—C. R. T., Minn. 





SET ORCHARD ON FRESH GROUND 


“IT expect to keep about half of my 
farm in orchard,” said Guy Murry, suc- 
cessful southwest Missouri orchardist, 
recently, “but ] will not reset the old 
orchard as the trees die out. The same 
thing that killed the old tree is likely to 
be present ready to wage war against the 
young tree. Besides,“if this practice is 
kept up, in time the old trees will all be 
gone and there will be left a very uneven 
orchard, the trees varying in size, making 
spraying and harvesting more difficult. 
The large trees shade the smaller ones, sap 
plant food away from them and hinder 
rapid growth. 

“In setting ground that has been in 
orchard, I would advise cultivating it 
several years before the trees are put out 
to rid the soil of root diseases. But best 
is to set the trees on fresh ground and 
use the old orchard land for the farm 
crops.” —C. F., Mo. 
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You will never realize how easy it is to make 
$500 to $1200 or even $2500 EXTRA CASH each 
year from STRAWBERRIES until you send for 
my money-making Berry Book and get the facts. 


$500 to $1200 may seem like a lot of money to 
make from just one acre of STRAWBERRIES, 
but it actually is easy when you know how. 


T. J. Wilson of Iowa has picked and sold 9,600 
quarts per acre for several years. Figure that out 
at 20c per quart. W.R. Randall of Illinois made 
at the rate of $1900 per acre. Z. Chandler of Ore- 
gon made $4,390 in 5 years from less than one 
acre. H. A. Wysong of Indiana made $1200 from 
only % acre. H.L. Mulford, of N. Y., made $468 
from one-third acre. Then look at the men and 
reports on the right. No room for more reports 
here, but plenty more in my book. 


One Acre of Kellogg Strawberries 
Will Make More Money 
Than 40 Acres of Common Crops 


More than 100,000 growers who have sent for my Free 
Berry Book aré Mow producing big crops and big profits the 
“Kellogg Way.” These folks are just average men and 
women like you,—but they had the ambition to make MORE 
MONEY,—so they sent for my Book. 


No matter whether you plant only a small garden 10 ft. 
square or a 10 acre field,-STRAWBERRIES grown the 
“Kellogg Way” will make you MORE PROFIT than any 
crop you can grow. I spent 30 years learning how to make 
berry plants produce these big money crops,—and in one 
hour with my book you can learn the secrets it has taken 
me 30 years to develop. Send for this book at once and 
see how easy you can make $500 to $1200 per acre,— 
or $100 to $300 from a small garden. 








R. M,. KELLOGG 


Vou 
Can Make 


TRAWBERRIES 


co., 
BOX 847, THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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$180 
From lAcre 
Bessemer, Mich. 
I made $1800 from only one 


acre of Kellogg Thorobred 
Plants.—Geo. beaudette 














From lAcre 
Bennett, Wis. 
loge Plants made me et 
of $1400 per acre 
which is better 
claun.—H. N. 
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$627Z 
From'4 Acre 


Ridgefield, Conn. 
Last year 1-4acre of Kellogg 
Plants (3 me $627. it 
was my first Try grow 
—Dr. Hugo J. Von fag 
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« Send me your FREE BOOK “Kellogg's ba 
@ Great Crops of Strawberries and How to B 
President @ Grow Them.” a 
R. M. KELLOGG CO. = ee re ae 
” St. or R. F. Ss eee Sewn cece eeaens ee fc 
Box 847 4 Eee ee State . 


Three Rivers, Mich. U. &. A. 
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Grow 


The Vegets ables or 
Flowers you would like to 
see growing in your garden 
or on your farm—re¢ ad all 
about them in Burpee’s An- 
nual—The Leading American 
Seed Catalog. New Sweet 
Corn, new Tomato, new Sweet 
Peas, new Dahlias for 1927, 
and all standard varieties are 
described in Burpee’s 
Annual. 


Mail the 
Copy. 


coupon for a free 


p= == n= CUT HERE-----—------ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send moa freccepy of Buspes's Annual. 
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HunoDREDs of 
Delicious Radishes 
and Gorgeous Poppies 


BIG bed of magnificent 

long stemmed Maule Hy- 
brid Poppies and Hundreds of 
crisp, red, round, delicious Maule 
Radishes * * * two full size packets 
of Maule Pedigreed, Guaranteed 
and Tested Seeds (value 50c), Free 
if you order only one dollar’s worth 
from our new catalog. This liberal 
offer of two great novelties is made to 
celebrate our Golden Anniversary. For 
50 years we have been selling the high- 
est class seeds and bulbs at the Lowest 
Prices. Send for our Free Catalog to- 
day. It contains valuable garden in- 
formation. It has two ruled 
pages for your own data. It 
pictures and describes 
more than a thousand va- 
rieties of the finest vege- 
tables and flowers. 
Wm. . Beary Maule Co. 


Bidg. 
Philaceipma. Pa. 
Once Grown 

























40th Year of Service 


Thousands have planted Olds’ Seeds with in- 
creasing satisfaction during the last 40 years. 


We specialize in high quality Clover Seed, Al- 
falfa, and Sweet Ciover, in Seed Corn, Seed 


Oats, Barley and Wheat, in Seed 

a etasous, Vege table and Flower 
-eds, in Bulbs. "lan and 
Shrubs, Immense stock. ~ 


40th Annual Catalog 
Now ready. 96 pages, Best varieties 
Field, Garden and Flower Seeds. 
**Olda’ ¢ Jatalog Tells the Truth.’”’ 
Write today. 
L. L.OLDS SEED COMPANY 


Drawer55 Madison, Wisconsia 


ALY-KW, 
EE D FLOWER TT 
GARDEN 
ds, Flower. Vegetable, A : d J 





Fa 
Tested, Recieaned. 
quality. The kind — yield big 


Guaranteed 


crops. Big profits. Don’t buy from 
anyone, anywhere, at any price 
antil you get our catalog FREE. a 








YELLOW BERMUDA & CRYSTAL WAX ONION PLANTS 


-—___-s 
Now Ready. 1,000 $1.50; 6,000, $7.50 prepaid. Own'and operate 
largest onion farm in United States. J. Armengol, Laredo, Texas 
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FERTILITY IN THE ORCHARD 
The orchard crop presents its fertility 
problem just the same as any of the other 
crops grown on the general farm. So does 
the small fruit plantation, the vegets able 
garden and all that sort of thing. ‘That is 
a statement that perhaps appears to be a 
rather useless one and many will say, “Of 
course they do. Why remind us of it? 
We know that plant food is required for 
the production of fruit, vegetables, ete.’ 

To tell the truth, most people realize 
that the garden has to be enriched, but 
from the way in which the small fruit 
and the orchard is handled on most farms, 
the problem of fertility for the trees is 
not generally recognized. 

As a matter of fact, if you can devote 
to the orchard and small fruit planting, a 
reasonable quantity of good, barnyard 
manure, you are not going to experience 
very much of a fertilizer problem in your 
orchard. On most general farms, it is pos- 
sible to supply the orchard with an ade- 
quate amount of this sort of fertilizer. It 
is when the orchard goes beyond the home 
orchard stage, and it is when the farmer 
becomes a fruit grower by reason of a for- 
tunate location, or by reason of special- 
ization, or any one of a number of possible 
causes, that difficulty is likely to be ex- 
perienced in the supply of a proper amount 
of fertility. 

Importance of Fertility 

Just how important is the fertilization 
problem? You may be interested to know 
that.one very prominent citrus grower 
established a large dairy farm with several 
hundred acres devoted to the dairy busi- 
ness, and while he knows that the dairy 
business is going to return him a profit in 
itself, his original idea of such a business 
was prompted by the need of animal fer- 
tilizers. 

Manure supplies not only plant food 
but also organic matter which builds up 
the humus supplies of the soil, and this is 
necessary to any soil if it is to remain pro- 
ductive, no matter how much commercial 
or mineral fertilizers are applied. 

Once in a while it will be found that a 
soil is unproductive because it lacks one 
or another of the plant food elements. It 
may be that a soil has potash and plenty 
of phosphorus but that it is lacking in 
= content. This is seldom the 

vase with soil liberally supplied with 
iieniex It is more usual to find that the 
soil is lacking in potash, or that the soil is 
lacking in phosphorus. Seldom is any 
other than the three mentioned lacking. 

When one or another of these elements is 
deficient even tho the other elements are 
there in abundance, there can be no maxi- 
mum crop, simply because one is missing. 
It takes a balanced food supply for your 
trees in order that they may make the 
largest production just the same as it 
takes a balanced food supply for your 
dairy cows for them to make the largest 
return in milk. 

Unfortunately, we cannot say, ‘Let 
us add so much of this—or so much of 
that,” and be sure that we are furnishing 
a balanced ration for the orchard or the 
garden. Every soil is a little bit different. 
Your neighbor’s soil which has_ been 
farmed by certain methods is somewhat 
different from yours which has been 
farmed under different methods. So here 
is the plan devised by a great many not 
only for their fruits but also for the general 
crops that they may be growing. They 
apply to a certain block of ground one 
fertilizer, say acid phosphate, at the rate 
of four hundred pounds to the acre on 
a small plot; to another plot, they may 
apply a couple of candied pounds to the 
acre of muri:.te of potash, or at that rate 
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Does Any 
Farm Job! 


Plows, plants, 
cultivates, 
(gauge wheel 
regulates the 
depth of culti- 
vating) mows, 


Pays for Itself 


~in one short season in — 
time and labor sav 

Introductory Price makes it 
easy to own this better power 


Just the | 
farms, oy 


garden tractor. 
inachine for small 


gardens, estates, aren 

ete. Takes the * pe oe ’out | runs feed 

of farm tasks, een cheap to|}/ mills and 
operate. Sturdily ‘built. Made with || other belt 


a= + in nae a poe rid- 
ing and we king ty 0 8 sits 2 
r. Mower attachment fee 85 ft, | Write Te dayi 
utter Bar an nife uses | ‘oda 
standard 3-inch sections, " ¥ 


Free Book—2.2°%%)'tw 


Tractor Catates. Tells how power 


machinery. 


















farming sav money. Ask for 
NEW L OW PRICES and full in- Patent 
formation. Write today. 


Shaw 















growing this enormous 
new variety of straw- 
berry than with your 
other crops. Yielded 5 576 
qts. per acre—$200 for 
one day's picking. Bear 
in 90 days after plant- 
ing and 10 months out 
im of 18. Often 100 berries 
= plant at one time. 
AShip fine. Sell at sight. 
Plants $5 per 100, $1 
4 per doz. Growers Guide 
afree. Other offers on 
on guaranteed small 
fruits in our Catalog 
—Free. 


KEITH’S 
TOALAYER mes. bed RSERY 


18 to a Quart SAWYER. MICH. 




























20 phkts SEEDS for 10c 


20 Trial Packets—Fresh—Guaranteed—Seeds— 
— for a small Garden—Mailed for 10 cents. 


CABB4GE, New Glory PARSLEY, Triple Curled 
CARROT. Half Long PARSNIP. sey 
te 


Le 
EUCUMBER, Favorite RADISH, Icicle Lon 
MUSK MELO Sweetness TOMATO, Gr. Baltimore 
WATERMELON, TURNIP "Ruta Baga 





ONION, Pristiaker cas Gow Seed Book Free 
Also 7 PACKETS GRAND FLOWERS 
COSTS 50 CENTS ELSEWHERE 
ASTERS, 100 Varieties POPPIES, 150 Sorts 
ALYSSUM Little Gem WAVES GF GOLD, Yellow 
KOCHIA, Decorative 500 kinds pit Flowe: 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet Get Free Ca 


All 20 Varieties above Mailed tor 10 cts. 


5 Summer OXALIS Bulbs for 10 ct 
10 Orchid Flowering GLADIOLUS Bulbs sor 25 cts. 


FREE BEE HIVE 


Catalog. EARLY ORDER 
DISCOUNTS SAVE YOU 
Money. Forty years of exper- 
ience enables us to make the 
HIGHEST QUALITY AT 
LOWEST COST. Write today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 


Il Fifth Street, Higginsville, Mo., 
SAVE » 


noner*CLOVER 


are $2.00 to $3.00 lower than most dealers. 

Write ' us wg! for free samples of Sighest Grade Home 
Grown Seed. Cur price is surprisingly low. Get our sam- 
ies and prices on Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Timothy and all 
eds. e can save you big money on your seed bill. 
Write for free samples, special prices and 52 page catalog 
American Field Seed ‘o., Dept. 419, Chicago, i. 




































Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 
Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Berrymen, 
Suburbanites, Estates, Parks, Cemetaries. 
Does 4 Men's Work. 

Discs, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs Belt 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Free, 

STANDARD ENGINE COMPANYS 
3235 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn 














on a smaller plot; to another they may 
apply ten tons of barnyard manure to the 
acre; to another both phosphorus and 
manure may be added; and so on. This 
looks like quite a bit of work and it isn’t 
the easiest thing in the world, but it cer- 
tainly shows up what is needed on the 
bl ace. 

Very often a farmer will find it advan- 
tageous to work out an experiment of this 
sort for his corn or his wheat or his oats 
and according to the experience of most 
farmers with home orchards, soil that 
raises an extra good crop of corn is very 
likely to raise an extra good crop of apples, 
so I am inclined to believe that if you can 
use the same methods of fertilizing in your 
apple orchard that you have found best to 
get the very best crops of corn, you are not 
going to go very far wrong, considering 
middle western conditions. 


A CROP FOR THE HILLS AND 
SLOPES 
Continued from page 38 
ribbons—too numerous to mention. At 
the midwestern apple show in 1920 he 
captured five silver tropies—half that were 
ofiered. And he laughs as he tells of his 
first exhibit when he thought size was the 
main qualification of a prize winner. 

He finds a ready market for his 4,500 to 
5,000 bushels of apples right at his door 
at his own price. This is how he does it. 
He makes three grades and three prices 
ranging from a dollar to three dollars a 
bushel for the choicest apples, varying, of 
course, with the general apple crop of that 
year. But he gets top prices and the cus- 
tomers come to his door and buy and take 
them away. So he has no package or 
freight to pay, and no commission or 
storage. The culls, and common varieties 
he sells as low as twenty-five cents a 
bushel and they are all taken. Of course, 
his fruit is sprayed so that the culls are 
better than the best run of farm apples 
that sell for more—if at all. 

Each customer is a prospect for another 
year, and tells others to go get Webster's 
apples. Living near La Crosse he gets a 
large auto trade on Sundays when city 
folks want to get out in the country. They 
see the hillside in a glory of apple bloom in 
the spring, and loaded with the bright red 
fruit in the fall. The Sunday trade runs 
from $75 to $150 a day. They can’t help 
buying. His berries are largely sold locally, 
but of late has had to go farther from home 
with the raspberries because the Latham 
has become quite common to Minnesota. 

Mr. Webster follows good orcharding 
methods as to spray, but he has his own 
notion about planting and trimming. 

“Every tree is an individual and I study 
it as such before pruning,” he said. “If I 
were to start another orchard, I would not 
choose such a hillside even to take advan- 
tage of its low price. I would stick right 
here in this locality and hide away in pm 
hills but not on the hillside. A more level 
place would afford cheaper operation of 
machinery which would soon offset the 
difference in price of land.’’ However, he 
and many others have proved that rough 
land can be made more profitable when 
planted to fruit than is the level land at the 
foot of the hill when planted to common 
farm crops. But back of every success in 
orcharding is the man. If you will visit 
any really successful orehardist you will 
find a fine type of man in the business. 


GARDEN ‘SHADE 


A framework of cypress lath makes | 


one of the best shades for hotbed or 
coldframe use. The laths are spaced | 
their width apart in frames any desired 
length, usually about six feet. The laths 
- wide enough to reach across the hot- 
bed and are elevated to a height of two 
feet. This allows plenty of circulation 
of air under them. 
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Planet Jr. 





—every garden a Planet Jr. Home-grown food! The secret of 
farming success and independence—food for the family as 
well as the stock. Why pay double profits for food that you 
might grow yourself? Keep this cash at home! Have a garden! 

It’s so easy with Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel Hoes. 
Makes no difference how small or large the seed. From car- 
rots and lettuce to peas and beans, your Planet Jr. drills and 
hoes them just right, just deep enough in a fraction of the 
time it takes by hand. No scooping out uneven seed furrows. 
No fumbling with seed. No crowding. Just a narrow line of 
seed, thick enough for a good stand, straight for easy hoeing. 

Live off the fat of the land. Plant early and plant often 
with your Planet Jr.—from spring to frost a succession of 
delicious, wholesome vegetables. Live better, save money, be 
independent. Write today for our free booklet—*‘*tHome Gar- 
dens—How to Grow What You Eat’’. Mailed on request with 
76-page Planet Jr. catalog. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


For 55 years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
Field & Garden Implements in the World 


Dept. 30 
5th & Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia 


haat SEEDS. 


UCKBEE’S “Full of Life” seeds are of highest quality—best that 
can buy. World-beating Prize Winners at all County poe State Fi | 


BUMPER CROP COLLECTION ¥#2*{229% 


Radish—Earliest of all Celery—Longkeeper Beet—Red Ki 
Cabbage—Perfection _Lettuce—Sensation Toumto—iivetetiing 
10 Spring Flowering Bulbs—F ull Size Packages 
Guaranteed to Please Write today; mention this paper 


To hel 
Send 10c Tits saree, eaycacking wed recive tis 


together with our big, instructive, beautif | Seed and Pla Book. Fe 
about Buckbees’ Famous * *F ull of r of Life” ‘Seeds, Plants bias etc. 


i seg W. BUCKBEE, Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 408, Rockford, Illinois 


Sy 2 E. D & Grown by | spray YOUR FRUIT TREES 
a Woman | teduced AND VINES 
pe delighted with my new Flower Seeds | Prices aN Destroy the fungi and worms; be sure 
| 5 Steummer. Mailed Postpaidfor 1OC ore oy ae gag 


One packet eai each of Petuniss 89 varieties, Stahl's Excelsior 


Punts 58 kinds, Seapdrepee 76 best vartetion, Spraying Outfit 


Guaranteed to Plesse 
Codes Sees Send 10c to help pay 
ive 

he 


Eee above 6 pats, {505 varietioe 
sis ata Manta 












































vegetables 
STAHL SPRAYER CO. 
Box 76. Quincy, UL 





Charlotte M. 
Dept bet Rockioal llinois 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


FOLKS AND ME 
It is a funny thing, but true 
That folks you don’t like, don’t like you; 
I don’t know why this should be so, 
But just the same I always know 
If I am “sour” friends are few; 
If I am friendly, folks are too. 
Sometimes I‘get up in the morn 
A-wishin’ I was never born; 
I make of cross remarks a few. 
And then my family wishes, too, 
That I had gone some other place 
Instead of showing them my face. 
But lei me change my litile “‘tune,’ 
And sing and smile, then pretty soon 
The folks around me sing and smile; 
I quess ’twas catching all the while. 
Yes, it is a funny thing, but true, 
The folks you like will sure like you. 
—Anonymous. 


I RAISED MELONS 

When I was small, I conceived the idea 
of planting a little patch of muskmelons. 
I took my idea to my father and was much 
pleased when it met 
with his approval. 
He promised _ to 
give me a small 
patch of ground, 
provided I would 
guarantee to keep 
the weeds down. 
Of course, in my 
boyish enthusiasm, 
I thought that 
would be very easy, 
so I readily agreed 
to keep up my side 
of the fence. 

My father was an 
expert gardener, and from watching him 
I had gained some knowledge of the secret 
of melon growing. But I found out later 
that a person can always learn something 
new. 

When the season for planting musk- 
melons came, my father helped me plant 
ten hills of Little Gem. I eagerly awaited 
developments, as is boy nature—the folks 
even accused me of digging the seeds up 
every morning to see if they had ean 
But, honestly, I didn’t do quite that bad. 
In the course of a few days the tiny shoots 
had burst thru. 

I soon found that my work had just 
begun. A countless number of weeds 
of all shapes and varieties were trying 
their best to annihilate my precious 
plants. I found a hoe and garden plow and 
set to work cutting down the weeds, but 
actually, for every weed that I cut down it 
seemed that there were twenty more to 
take its place. I.also had trouble with the 
bugs. They seemed to rival the weeds in 
number but a treatment of arsenate of 
lead caused them to depart. 

I was kept pretty busy wielding the hoe, 
and sometimes the melon patch didn’t 
appeal quite as much as did the swimming 
hole. The sun was very hot and some boy 
friend would. often invite me to pay him a 
visit, and I had to strengthen my will 
power in order to keep from running off to 
plav during working hours. 

The summer passed rather slowly but 
the melon vineg grew very rapidly. By 
the middle part of August the melons 
began ripening. Of course, I ate the first 
one for sort of a christening effect. I sold 
them as they ripened, direct to our grocery 
store, at reasonable rates. I kept a strict 
account of the sales and found upon bal- 
ancfng my books that I had made $13 
from the ten hills of melons. 

Each summer since, I have spread out 
in melon growing. Only the best seeds 











Conducted by KIRK FOX 


from the finest melons are planted and 
both the size and flavor have been im- 
proved. Only a little time is necessary to 
— a good-sized patch.—T. Kelso Davis, 
nd. 


CHAMPION BREAD MAKER 
Mildred Bennett, a 17-year-old club 
girl of Steele county, Minnesota, was de- 
clared state champion bread maker at the 
1926 Minnesota state fair. 
She has been baking bread as a club 
member for four years. This year she had 














Mildred Bennett 


full charge of thirty-eight family bakings. 
She made 226 loaves of yeast bread and 
46146 dozen quick breads. 


FOR JUNIOR BEEF CLUBS 
“Feeding and Care of Baby Beef 
Calves for Club Work”’ is the title of a new 
edition of this handbook. It.is very well 
illustrated and prepared so as to be highly 


interesting. It was written by John A. 
Day for the Iowa Beef Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Ames, Iowa. A card will bring your 
copy. 


“Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club Work.” 
Miscellaneous Circular No. 77, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


HOW TO HANDLE GUNS 
1. Never point a gun, empty or loaded, 
toward yourself or any other person. 
2. If in brush, let your hand shield the 
hammers from whipping twigs. 
3. Never fire a gun when hunting un- 


your gun in a car or any conveyance, re- 
move the cartridges. It is so easy to 
replace them. 

5. Never draw a gun toward you by 
the barrels. 

6. More care is necessary in the use of 
a gun in a boat than elsewhere, for 
limited space, confined action and un- 
certain motion make it dangerous at the 
best. A good gun provides keen sport 
for any boy and on the farm and he can 
kill many pests with it—S. L. S. 


SISTERS ARE ALL CLUB MEMBERS 


Here is a picture of Francis Blubaugh’s 
four daughters and their four Guernseys. 
The girls are all 4-H club members in 
Bourbon county, Kansas. From left to 
right is Louise with Fairmount’s Golden 
Secret’s Lullaby, a daughter of the herd 
sire, Daisy’s Golden Secret’s Heart- 
breaker; Mary with Walker’s Jewel of 
Edgewood Farm No. 178081, the first 
prize junior calf at the Kansas dairy show 
in 1925. This calf is a granddaughter of 
Langwater Demonstrator No. 16451 on 
the dam’s side. 

Next is Ethel with West Limit’s Agnes 
No. 170213, that freshened May 14, 1925, 
with a son from Royalist’s Model of Fern 
Hill No. 102250, which makes him a 
grandson of Langwater Royalist No. 
23121. This cow has milked as high as 
42.2 pounds per day of 4.5 percent milk. 
She was first prize junior yearling and 
first prize in the 4-H club class at the 
Kansas dairy show of 1925. Next is 
Vella with West Limit’s Dolly No. 
170212 with a 4.8 test. Owing to a little 
bad luck, this cow is not doing as well as 
she should. She can be traced back to 











The Blubaugh sisters 


Langwater Dominant No. 18713 on the 
dam’s side and to Dolly Bloom’s May 
King of Ingleside No. 27447 A. R.—F. B 
Kans. 
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North Dakota's champion grain judges. 





E. J. Tainter (coach), Albert Lewis, 


Chris Midgarden, Kenneth Ferugson and Wilber Hall 


less you know positively at what you are 
shooting. Too many hunters shoot a 
companion by mistake. 

4. When riding from one _ shooting 
ground to another, or whenever you have 


Fleas may be exterminated from build- 
ings by the use of slaked lime, according 
to J. J. Wassam of Arkansas. Clean up 
the premises and then scatter freshly 
slaked lime while it is still hot. 


















Automatic electric home 
water plants, 120 to 400 gal- 
lons per hour, 





Engine or motor driven 
pneumatic water systems, 
800 to 5000 gallons per hour. 





“Z’* Engines. A half million 

farmers regard these sturdy 

plants the biggest dollar-for- 
dollar value. 





Make every bushel pay, by 

grinding your feed with F-M 

Feed Grinders. Both plate 

type and all-purpose ham- 
mer type. 





Illustrated above is the Fair- 
banks - Morse Belt - Driven 
Home Electric Light and 
Power Piant, thousands of 
which have been in use for 
many years, giving general 
satisfaction to their many 








owners. 













This sign identifies 
your local F-M 
dealer 


GREAT author had just written 
his masterpiece. “How long did 
it take youP”’ people asked. 


“Two months,” he told them. But 
even as they marveled he added: “I 
have been writing it mentally for 
twenty years.” 


Great things develop slowly. The 
new Fairbanks-Morse Home Elec- 
tric Power Plant is all that it appears 
to be—a masterpiece. But it too has 
been many years in the making. 


Fairbanks-Morse built the frst 
of allhome electric light plants more than 
twenty years ago. And even then 
Fairbanks- Morse was the largest 
manufacturer of farm engines. 


Each year since, Fairbanks-Morse 
has beenaccumulatingrich knowledge 
and experience. Has been building 
engines from two horsepower to hun- 
dreds of horsepower. Has been build- 
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1 Compact. Completely en- 
closed. No separate tanks 
for fuel oil or water. 

2 Both electricity and en- 
gine power from one plant 
at one cost. 

8 Easy to operate. Use with 
or without storage bat- 
teries. With battery sim- 
ply press lever to start 

4 Selective control. Notesin- 
gle switch knob contro! in 
illustration for ‘‘Start,"’ 
**high charge,’ ‘‘low 
charge,”’ “‘stop,"’ “‘belt,”’ 
and “‘line.”’ 

65 Advanced design. Rotat- 
ing parts balanced as in 
finest automobiles. Has 
= Ricardo cylinder 
read and unique cooling 
system of our own design. 
Pressure lubricated. And 
many other advanced fea- 
tures. 

6 Economical. More power 
from same fuel. Operates 
on kerosene or gasoline 

7 Safe. Approved by Fire 
Underwriters. 

8 No flicker of lights. 

9 Completely equipped. 

This new plant is built 

in two sizes, 750 and 

1500 Watts 
















to build your light plant? 


ing electrical equipment from smallest 
generators to those that supply light 
and power to entire cities and suburbs. 


Is it at all surprising, then, that out 
of this wealth of experience has come 
alight plant of such surpassing de- 
pendability and quality that it has been 
called “The light plant of tomorrow’’? 


Note the distinctive features listed 
above. They are now brought to your 
home ina plant so moderately priced 
that it is more within your means to 
have it than to be without it. 


Forego this luxury and you pay for it 
in the drudgery of your loved ones! 
Have it and it pays for itself while it 
transforms your home and life! 


The coupon brings a free, illustrated 
booklet that shows why you need this 
plant and how it has been perfected. 
Right now—with a new year stretch- 
ing ahead—is the time to act. 


A small payment and home comfort is yours 
under the New Fairbanks - Morse Finance Plan 





PRICES quoted are 
cash f. 0. b. factory; 
add freight to your 
town. 


“*Z”" Engines 
2 hp. battery equipt..... $48.50 
2 hp. magneto equipt.... 
3 hp. magneto equipt.... 
6 hp. magneto equipt.... 153.00 


Home Water Plants 


Prices range from $84.75 
and up, depending on 
type and size. 


Feed Grinders 


Plate Type, 4-inch....... $11.00 
Plate Type, 8-inch............ 40.00 
Plate Type, 10-inch... 55.00 
All-Purpose Hammer Type... 135.00 





Manufacturers 


Fairbanks -Morse Products also include Steel Eclipse Windmills, Fairbanks 
Scales\Washing Machines, Electric Motors, Pump Jacks, Power Heads, etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Fairbanks- Morse Products 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union Chicago, U. S. A. 


Every Line a Leader’’ 


—T rt tt tlt het ee a es 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. Dept. (121 ae 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. Please send free book describing new Light Plant, also complete 
information concerning the items I have checked. 
] Home Light Plant 
0 “Z” Engines O Fairbanks Scales Name 
© Steel Eclipse Windmills (© Electric Motors 
Home Water Plants © Washing Machines Address R. F.D 
O Feed 0 Plate Type O Pump Jacks 
Grinders (1 Hammer Type Town ee 
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Runs as Smoothly as 
an Electric Fan 


You can start slow and a 
up gradually without shi oe 


gears. There is noclashing, grin 
ing or stripping of gears in 
you use a 


Rock Island 
“Heider’’ Tractor 


—the tractor with the patented 
friction transmission—a success 
for nearly eighteen years. 

9-16, 12-20 and 15-27h.p. sizes, 
with powerful heavy-duty Wau 
kesha motor. 


Free Book 


“Making Farm Life Easier” describes 
this tractor and a big line of tools that 
make farming easier and more profitable. 
Write to-day for free book SF'-66. 


Rock Island Plow @ 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 








Low Priced Land—Year ’Round Season— 
Splendid Market 


GREATER SUCCESS 


ONG stretches of meadow land, green and 
fresh with the breath of the Atlantic upon 
it. Sprawling rivers, kissed by Carolina 

willows, exhaling a silent enchantment that grips 
the heart with its promise of peace and plenty. 
A country that knows only Spring; refreshed in 
summer by cool East winds, warmed in winter 
by the kindly Gulf Stream, blessed with a natu- 
ral beauty that never fades. Cattle graze peace- 
fully along the splendid roads that lead to the 
markets, to wide-awake towns, to excellent schools, to 
active churches. Rural telephone and electric lines from 
New Bern throughout thecountry. The whole is a picture 
of success. This is the New Bern County, whispering 
to you of health, of wealth. of happiness. Obey that 
impulse. Send your name TODAY for Interesting 36 
page booklet FREE and without obligation. 


EW: BERN.NC. 


} EW DERN, NC. 
S WF he LAND 7 ENCHANTING Warers— 7 \ 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


F: ‘arm Lands from 

an acre up, de- 

4 adie on lecation 

and improvements: They will never be lower. South 
Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, alfalfa, small grains, 
Real diversification Healthful and pleasant climate. 
Good dairy country. See it for yourself. Homeseekers 
rates. For free map, descriptive circulars; and all infor- 
mation write to South Dakota Department of 
Agriculture, Division 113, Pierre, South Dakota 


50 Acres and $4000 Worth Wood 
Only $1700; $600 Worth Stock 


4 Cattle, machinery, etc.; near R. R. town, high 
school, markets; spring water, beautiful river view 
from cozy dwelling, good barn, poultry house. Only 
$1700, part cash. Details pg. 25 big Illus. Catalog. 


Free. Strout Agency, 7-CN, South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WINS CUP 
This is Clair Popejoy of Benton 
county, Minnesota, and his prize calf. 
With him he won the championship cup at 
his county fair and a trip to his state fair. 


BREAD MAKERS 

Cleanliness is the first essential in 
bread making, says Genevieve Arvitz 
and Cecelia Wagner, club girls of Brown 
county, South Dakota. And these girls 
know how to make good bread, too, for 
their demonstration at the South Dakota 
state fair last fall was the best one pre-~ 
sented. As a result they were sent to 
the annual meeting at Sioux City, Iowa, 
of junior club demonstrators from the 
middle west. 

At this meeting they gave their dem- 
onstration and also captured the cham- 














pionship trophy for clothing judging. 
Their recipe for two one- -pound loaves of 
bread calls for 1 cake yeast, % cupful of 
lukewarm milk or water, 2 teaspoonfuls 
of salt, 2 teaspoonfuls of sugar, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of shortening, 1 pint of luke- 
warm liquid and 2 quarts of flour. The 
dough is kept at a uniform temperature 
and when it is being kneaded all crumbs 
are kept scraped from the board. Crumbs 
will make poor spots in the bread when 
baked if allowed to work into the dough. 

Very little fresh flour is used while 
kneading because this flour, not having 
been acted upon by the yeast, will re- 
duce the quality of the bread. Knead- 
ing develops the gluten in the flour. A 
thermometer is placed in the dough to 
make sure the temperature is right. 
Loaves are kept at 85 degrees while ris- 
ing. 

The temperature of the oven is tested 
by placing a little flour on a saucer in 
the oven. If the flour turns ; a golden 
brown in a few minutes, the oven is 
right. Baking requires thirty-five min- 
utes. If a loaf sounds hollow when 
tapped, it is baked enough. The loaves 
are then turned upside down on a board 
to cool. 

The girls also scored a loaf of bread, 
becatse one must know whet constitutes 
a good loaf before it can be made cor- 
rectly. 





CHAMPION GARDENER 

Of the nearly 2,400 bovs and girls en- 
rolled in the garden club project in Minne- 
sota, Elmer Wallace of Carleton county 
won state championship. On one-fifth of 
an acre he raised 34 bushels of potatoes and 
a large stand of cabbage which averaged 
eight pounds to the head. 

In addition, he raised beans, onions, 
radishes, cucumbers, corn and pumpkins. 
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Sy for Winter 
Markets 


IN ORANGE COUNTY FLORIDA 





Orange County farmers make big profits 
growing vegetables for yond markets. Last 
ear a received $1,000,000 for their 
ttuce and another $1,000,000 for cucum- 
bers. Thousands of dollars also for tomatoes, 
peppers, cabbage, green beans, celery, etc. 
er money-makers in Orange County are 
oranges, grapefruit, bananas, watermelon, 
bulbs, ferns, grapes, poultry and dairying. 
Live and prosper whe us in this delightful 
land. Wandadebvene- round climate. Rolling 
hills and 1,500 lakes. Writefor booklet today, 






CHAMBERS F COMMERCE 


Orlando ~ FLORIDA 
39 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


























Marion County ie the important agricultural center 
of Florida. Evidence of this is shown in the United 
States Agricultural Year-book of 1925. The whole 
district is devoted primarily to stock raising, dairy- 
ing, poultry raising, winter vegetables and citrus 
growing. Here openings exist in every branch of 
farming. Perfect paved highways extend in every 
direction and excellent railroad facilities provide 
quick and efficient distribution. Living conditions 
here are ideal and recreation features are available 
all winter. There are good schools and churches 
here. Towns throughout the county are thriving 
from agricultural returns and rich land is reasonably 
priced. There is room and need for farmers in 
Marion County and opportunity for success is 
almost without limit. 


Write for illustrated Booklet 


Marion County 


CHAMB COMMERCE 


Ocal la - Florida 


Marion County~ The Kingdom of The Sun 


Address: 52 Broadway 


OREGON:! More than 200 


from Mid- 
farmers dle West 

have located here during 
past two years after, thorough, on- = -ground 
investigation. There are reasons: Mild*short 
winters; long, cool summers; exce lle nt soil; 


good roads, markets; reason: ible land prices. For 
complete and reliable fac ‘ts, write 


Oregon State Chamber of Commerce, 
22i Oregon ~~ Portland, Oregon 


Productive Lands 


Crop payment or easy terms— 
along the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way,in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Free Liter- 
ature. Mention state. Low 


fares. H. W. BYERLY 
11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FREE CX, SEEDS 


FLOWER 
oR 


























Backed ~_ 35 years’ seed service a rep= 

utation for honest quality and ble 

SEEDS packets. Join our thousands of satisfie 

Send names of 98 buyers this year, grow finer flowers and prize 

other seed buyers Brain vegetables. Write for FREE 1927 
giving low prices on all gar: 














KINKADE GARDEN biemuag 
and Power Lawnmower 

b Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 

Gardners, Suburbanites, Truckers. 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 

American Farm Machine Co.W 

1179-833rd Ay. 8. KE. , Minneapolis, Minn. 











OSES OF NEW CASTLE 
is a beautiful book on the culture of roses and 
other desirable plants: exquisitely illustrated’ in 
natural colors; offers and tells hew te grow these 
famous plants. Write today. It’s free. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 159, New Castle, Ind. 















































RAISED GOOD CALF 
Erling Lye of Swift county, Minne- 
sota, is a young but very much experi- 
enced stock raiser. At a local livestock 


show held last fall he won first honors 
with his Holstein dairy calf. 


The judges 











in awarding the prize said that it was 
one of the finest exhibits they had ever 
witnessed. : 

Erling is a true cattleman and during 
the symmer he devoted a large part_of 
his time in caring for his prize calf. He 
says in order to successfully raise a prize 
calf you must watch a great many things, 
especially its feeding. Warm milk 1s 
essential in the early feed routine. Also 
plenty of clean water should be kept in 
the pen at all times. Then provide 
plenty of exercise. “Don’t feed too much 
at one time,” says Erling, “and don’t 
feed at irregular periods.”—J. A. D., 
Minn. 


BROTHER AND SISTER WIN PRIZES 

Earl Diley of Franklin county, Ohio, 
and his sister Lorina, both members of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, won the first and 














second prizes, respectively, in the club 
beef heifer class at the 1926 Ohio state 
fair. 

Both of the calves were born in April, 
1925, on the Diley farm and were on 





* 














their mothers’ milk for seven months. 
Both of the heifers were cared for in the 
same manner and fed bran, corn, mid- 
dlings and alfalfa hay. This is Earl and 
Lorina’s fourth year in club work. Earl’s 
heifer won first prize at the county fair 
and Lorina’s heifer won second—Y., R., 
Ohio. 

“Fitting and Exhibiting Standard- 
Bred Poultry.” Circular No. 127, Kansas 
experiment station, Manhattan. 
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Film-Free Teeth 
are Healthy White Teeth 


—daily freed of the dangerous film on teeth to which 


science attributes many tooth and gum disorders. 


What many authorities now suggest doing for it, 


HAT a basic enemy of tooth and gum 
health is a film which forms on teeth 
now is largely the consensus of leading 
dental opinion. A film that.ordinary 
brushing will not successfully combat. 
As a result, on dental advice, there is 
a general trend among thinking people 
to a new way in tooth and gum care. A 
way that differs completely from previ- 
ously employed methods. The new way 
is embodied in the special film- removing 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


Now an effective film combatant 
For years dental science sought ways to 
fight film. Clear teeth and healthy gums 
come only when film is constantly com- 
bated--removed every day from the teeth, 

Film was found to cling to teeth; to 
get into crevices and stay; to hold in con- 
tact with teeth food substances which fer- 
mented and fostered the acids of decay. 
Film was found to be the basis of tartar. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And 
they, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea and most gum disorders. 

Thus there was a universal call for an 
effective film-removing method. Ordi- 
nary brushing was found ineffective. Now 
two effective combatants have been 
found, approved by high dental author- 
ity and embodied in a tooth paste 
called Pepsodent. 


Curdles and removes film 
Firms the Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. 
Then it thoroughly removes the film in 
gentle safety to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent provides, for this pur- 
pose, the most recent dental findings in 


gum protection science knows today. 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. And thus aids in neutral- 
izing mouth acids as they form. 


It multiplies the starch digestant of 
the saliva. Thus combats starch deposits 
which might otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 

No other method known to present- 
day science embodies protective agents 
like those in Pepsodent. 


Please accept Pepsodent test 
Send the coupon fora 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
thoroughly film is removed. The teeth 
gradually lighten as film coats go. Then 
for 10 nights massage the gums with 
Pepsodent, using your finger tips; the 
gums then should start to firm and 
harden, 


At the end of that time, we believe 
you will agree, that next to regular 
dental care,” Pepsodent, the quality 
dentifrice, provides the utmost science 
has discovered for better tooth 
gum protection. 


and 








FREE 


Mail coupon for 
The Pepsodent 


1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


10-day tube to 
Company, Dept. 1332 


2261 
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TO COLLEGE ON A BEE SWARM 


When Gordon Brown started his apiary 
eight years ago in Pulaski county, Arkan- 
sas, he had no intention of making the bees 
pay his way thru 
school. He started 





it only because he 
was fond of honey 
and because, when 
he and another boy 
found a swarm in a 
hollow tree in the 
woods, he thought 
it would be a lark 
to take the bees 
home. 

He and the other 
boys sawed the tree 
down and very care- 











fully carried the 
hive to his home. 
Since then he has 
had as many as 120 
hives at one time. Today he has only 
about 80 hives because he plans to enter 
college in the fall and prefers selling the 
bees to having their care develop upon his 
mother. In addition to the pleasure of a 
fascinating sport, Gordon’s venture at the 
age of twelve years has brought him sub- 
stantial returns. 

The first jars of honey which he offered 
to grocers found a ready sale and in the 
past few years the quality of his honey has 
created a demand that he often is unable 
to supply. He expects his returns this year 
to amount to $1,000 by fall and it is with 
this fund that he will enter college. 

The first swarm that left his original 
hive found prepared the standard, patent- 
ed hive with removable sections. Since 
then every “fs has been of this type. In 
this hive the bees breed and store honey 
for their own use in the winter. By watch- 
ing the progress of every bee colony, 
Brown knows when each hive should stop 
working for themselves and begin to labor 
for him. When there is a honey flow or the 
blossoming of a new flower in the nearby 
fields, then he places the “super” hive 





Gordon Brown 


SUCCES 











empty combs. These are the combs from 
which he has removed the honey by the 
extracting machine, which leaves the 
combs uninjured. When he wishes only 
strained honey, without the combs, he is 
able to return the combs to the hives for 
refilling. Of course, in the case of the 
small, square honey comb which he sells 
as he takes it from the hive unbroken, the 
bees each time must make the combs. 
However, even in these cases, they are 
furnished foundation on which to build. 
Because of this additional labor required 
of the bees, the honey combs bring much 
less profit than the strained honey. 

The honey produced by his hives is of 
different flavors, depending upon the 
flower in blossom at the time the honey is 
made. Grape, persimmon, cotton and 
clover probably are the leading flavors 











Brown’s apiary 


Occasionally the bees take the nectar of 
the common bitterweed, but this produces 
and unsaleable quality of honey. 

With the exception of some queens pur- 
chased from eastern bee breeders and the 
bees produced by them, the entire apiary 
has developed from the original hive which 
young Brown brought from the woods. 

Brown works among the hives without 
a veil or gloves and says that he is rarely 
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The 100 percent club family of Iowa 


over the basic breeding hive and the bees 
start filling the combs. 

Brown does part of the work for the 
bees by supplying the foundation for the 
combs. This is a patented beeswax base, 
stretched between the frame which slides 
into the hive. With this start given them, 
the bees build the cells on either side of 
the foundation, fill them with honey and 
seal them 

Brown helps them even further at times 
by supplying them with completed but 


stung. However, he usually carries with 
him in his round of the hives a patented 
can containing burning rags. If he thinks 
there is danger of the bees becoming 
“‘rough”’ he blows smoke into the hives and 
this instantly quiets them.—Mrs. M. L. 
B., Ark 


“Possibilities and Limitations of Co- 
operative Marketing.” Station circular 
No. 150, Missouri college of agriculture, 
Columbia. 
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A 100 PERCENT FAMILY 


To travel 3,450 miles on junior club 
trips to state fairs, shortcourses and na- 
tional livestock shows has been the un- 
usual experience of the children of the Ed 
Wilcox family, living on a farm in Jones 
county, lowa. Each one of the six children 
and also the one daughter-in-law has won 
first honors in one of the clubs of Jones 
county and has been awarded a worth- 
while trip. Three of these trips have been 
to the junior short course at Iowa state 
college, two to the Waterloo Dairy Cattle 
Congress, two to the National Dairy 
Show, one to the Iowa State Fair and one 
to the International Livestock Exposition 
in Chicago. 

The Wilcox children started their un- 
usual junior club record in 1916 when Ida 
entered the Jones county bread making 
club. Just as the contest which was to 
climax the year’s activity was about to 
occur, her aeethed was suddenly called 
away from home, leaving her with much 
of the house work to do. There was no 
time to bake a special loaf for the contest 
so Ida took one from the family baking, 
which she had just completed, and entered 
it without thought of winning. Imagine 
her surprise to find that she had been 
awarded first place and g trip to the short 
course at the state college 

In 1917, Walter, the oldest of the boys, 
fed two pigs in the county club, also 
winning the top honors and a trip to the 
Ames short course. A ration of skimmilk, 
ground corn, ground oats and tankage, 
supplemented by a rape pasture helped 
him turn the trick. 

The next year Harold had an acre of 
corn in the Jones county yield contest and 
won first place and a trip to the Iowa State 
Fair when he harvested ninety-three 
bushels. .The corn grew on second-year 
alfalfa sod. 

In 1921 Ethelwyn and Agnes (the latter 
afterward became the daughter-in-law) 
won state-wide recognition when, after 
taking first place as a demonstration team 
in the local ““‘Work With Milk” club, they 
also became champions at the Waterloo 
Dairy Cattle Congress and were awarded 
trips to the National Dairy Show, held in 
Minneapolis that year 

The two youngest children of the family, 
John and Mildred, joined the purebred 
Holstein heifer club organized in 1924 and 
altho their calves did not place at the top, 
one of the youngsters did, when John was 
awarded a silver trophy cup at the Water- 
loo Dairy Congress for being the best 
junior showman. The Jones county farm 
bureau later selected him as the best all- 
around local club boy of the year and sent 
him to the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion last winter with all expenses paid. 

By giving the best demonstration in the 
junior girls’ club division at the Jones 
county fair last fall, Mildred won a trip 
to the lowa State Fair and made her 
family’s record 100 percent perfect. 

That the club work done by the mem- 
bers of the Wilcox family has meant prac- 
tical and valuable training as well as trips 
to fairs and expositions is indicated by 
the work the children are doing now. Ida 
is teaching the sixth grade in a nearby city 
school and is leader for a local 4-H girls’ 
club; Ethelwyn teaches a country school; 
Mildred is a sophomore in high school, 
helps at home with the house work and is 
still a member of her 4-H club; Harold is 
operating a dairy and poultry farm with 
his father; John is a senior in high school, 
and is president of the Jones county dairy 
calf club; and Walter is attending Iowa 
state college, at Ames, where he is putting 
himself thru by working in his spare time 
on a dairy farm. 

This would indicate that club work is 
one form of education that does not draw 
the sg ono away from the farm.— 
C. P. S., Iowa. 


“Drawing Up the Farm Lease,” -ircuiar 
No. 37, Iowa state college, Ames, Iowa. 
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Goodyear now announces a 





new-type tread for the balloon tire 


Here you see displayed Goodyear’s 
latest contribution to the American 
motorist —an improved new-type 
tread for the balloon tire. 


As is apparent, it is a development of 
that most famous of all treads, the 
Goodyear All-Weather, now re-de- 
signed in the light of new balloon tire 
knowledge. 

The first advantage to you of this new Good- 
year tread is greater traction and non-skid 
efficzency. 

This is achieved not only by placing 
the diamond-shaped All-Weather 
blocks in the icanif’s center, but also 
by flattening the profile of the tire to 
insure broader road contact. 


The second advantage to you is improved 


tread-wear, accomplished by the flat 
design, and by placing two circumfer- 
ential ribs in the tread at the points 
of greatest wear. 


The new All-Weather balloon tread 
wears evenly and smoothly without 
wavy spotsor ‘‘pot holes,’’ and at any 
given mileage shows less wear and less 
obliteration of the non-skid design 
than is the case with earlier types. 


In addition to these important benefits, the 
new Goodyear tread makes for longer total 
tire mileage, for quiet and smooth running, 
and for an even better looking tire. 


You will want this new tire for the 
same sensible reasons that for years 
have made ‘‘more people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind.”’ 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


































































































EST all your tires, includ- 

ing the spare, at least once 
a week with a Schrader Tire 
Gauge. 

Friday is the best day, be- 
cause most tires do their hard- 
est work over the week-end. 
Schrader products are sold by 
more than 100,000 dealers 
throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
London 





Chicago Toronto 
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FOOD JUDGES 

UCH of the poor food that people eat 

is produced because the cook does not 
know what good food is. Improvement 
must first come, then, thru the ability to 
judge food. Jeanette Rye and Mabel 
Graving, two club girls of Walsh county, 
North Dakota, can judge food. In fact, 
they won the championship honors at 
Sioux City, Iowa, last fall in competition 
with all the food teams from the middle 
west. 

These girls also know how to sew. In 
addition to their judging work, they 
demonstrated the proper methods of 
making a child’s dress. Such a garment, 
they explained, must be simple, suitable 
and serviceable. Kate Johnson helped 
them prepare their demonstration. 


HAS MADE A GOOD START 

To Successful Farming: This is a rainy Sunday 
so I will use the time in writing a letter to you. 
Last November I secured a loan of $25 from the 
Successful Farming boys’ and girls’ loan depart- 
ment to hélp me in my project at school. I thought 
you would like to know the results. 

I decided on chicken raising for my project. I 
had 15 single comb white leghorn pullets that I 
raised the summer before, but I wanted to increase 
the number to 25 to comply with other club re- 
quirements, so I bought ten more pullets of a.good 
breeder, and later bought 2 cock birds to mate with 
these pullets. From this pen I hatched 493 chicks. 
I hired some hatched and also set our own incu- 
bator. 

My total expense of loan, cock birds, expenses on 
pullets and cock birds, feed, hatching and new 
equipment is $144.50. My cash receipts from eggs 
sold is $57.64, from broilers, $29.21, from 2 old cock 
birds, $1.08, from pullets $10.50, and from 9 hens 
culled out, $4.35—total, $102.78. 

I have put into my pen for the coming year 9 
hens and 31 pullets and still have quite a number of 
good pullets, 7 cockerels for breeders and a number 
of culls to sell. Some or all of this good stock I am 
selling to my father. That will finish paying my 
expense account. My 9 heng are about over the 
molt and beginning to lay again. The pullets are 
laying some but I have not been pushing them yet. 
I am just gradually getting them on to the lights 
now. 

I feel very grateful to Successful Farming for the 
loan and hope other boys and girls who need it will 
take advantage of such an opportunity. I am en- 
closing draft to cover my loan and interest to this 
time.—Harold Teagarden, Nebraska. 


WE ARE GLAD TO HELP 

To Successful Farming: Enclosed find check for 
$27.75 which is my loan and the interest on it 
from April 15th. I will also tell you about my pigs. 
I took the loan and enough more money my father 
gave me and bought three pigs that weighed 148 
pounds. I fed them corn, oats and a swill made of 
linseed oilmeal and ground oats. I sold two of the 





pigs recently and received $49.42 for them I 
am keeping the gilt. This is the way I figured the 
profit: 
an $15.00 
Labor 5.00 
First cost 29 .60 
Total cost $49.60 
Received for the 2 pigs oie 49.42 
Approximate value of gilt... 25.00 
Total value $74.42 


PrORt OR GOON HIB... 6.62025. O.57 
I want to thank you very much for the loan.— 
Thurman Fechter, Missouri. 


WILL TRY AGAIN 

To Successful Farming: I am sorry I have not 
been able to send you a picture of myself and chick- 
ens. I will tell you how [ raised my chicks. They 
were fed nothing for 48 hours. First feed was a drink 
of fresh water and a light feed of buttermilk mash. 
This I left before them only a short time to start 
with, increasing the length each day until after 
the first week when I kept the mash before them 
continually and plenty of fresh water 

Out of the 208 hatched out, I raised 175 and sold 
them at a dollar each. After deducting my expenses, 
I had $75 for my work. I am very grateful for the 
loan as it is a wonderful thing and a great help. 

I hope to do better next year, as I have my 
brooder house and stove for another season and 
will not be at such an expense.—Helen D. Stelck, 
lowa. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 


Continued from page 16 


As a country England is nots large as 
the state of lowa and yet it is the home of 
nearly thirty-six million people. Most of 
the country is both beautiful and interest- 
ing. The western part is quite hilly while 
the central and southern parts are more 
level. While there is a lot of poor land in 
England, yet it is a great farming country. 

The climate is healthful. The weather is 
never very hot in summer nor very cold 
in winter. There are four hundred thou- 
sand farms in England but tens of thou- 
sands of them are very small. Pesides 
these so-called farms there are multiplied 
thousands of holdings less than an acre in 
extent. These are mere gardens and so 
productive that they support millions. The 
principal grains grown in England, are 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye. Hemp, flax 
and hops are grown extensively. 

England is a great stock-raising coun- 
try. Her domestic animals are among the 
finest in the world. Great attention is 
given to the breeding of fine horses, 
blooded cattle and sheep. She has more 
than a million head of horses, five and 
one-half million head of cattle, thirteen 
million head of sheep and about two mil- 
lion head of hogs. 

The fisheries of England employ nearly 
forty thousand men. The ship-building 
and manufacturing industries are im- 
mense and her commerce extends to every 
corner of the earth. She has vast stores of 
mineral wealth and mining is one of her 
chief industries. She has great coal, iron, 
lead, tin, copper and zine mines. 

England pays much attention to re- 
ligion and ueuilon. Perhaps no country 
has a greater percentage of people who 
pay some attention to religion. A majority 
of the people are adherents to the Church 
of England. The Methodists have a mil- 
lion members, the Baptists, Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians combined have 
another million and the Roman Catholics 
have nearly two millions. She has six 
million pupils in her schools and nearly 
thirty thousand students in her ten great 
universities. All of the above is quite a 
record for a country which has nearly six 
thousand square miles less territory than 
the single state of Iowa. 

If England is the heart of the British 
Empire the city of London is the heart of 
England. This city is more amazing to 
me every time I visit it. It is a little 
world. It contains almost three times as 
many people as the great state of Iowa. 
A million people enter and leave London 
every twenty-four hours. According to the 
official records the great motor bus system 
alone carried more than thirty-two million 
passengers during the one week I was in 
the city last summer. 

The occasion for my visit to London 
last July was the World’s Christian En- 
deavor convention. I had attended the 
world convention there twenty-six years 
before and quite naturally wanted to go 
to this last one. The main sessions of the 
convention in July were held in the 
Crystal Palace, which is some seven miles 
from the heart of the city. 

The Crystal Palace covers about twenty- 
eight acres of ground and the roof is made 
of glass. The building was erected in 
Hyde Park seventy-five years ago and 
cost at the time six and one-half million 
dollars. It was moved to its present loca- 
tion in 1854 and great fortunes have been 
spent upon it since that time. While it 
was first erected by private enterprise it 
now belongs to the city of London. 

The park in which the Crystal Palace is 
located contains two hundred acres and is 
as beautiful as nature with the hands of 
skilled landscape artists can make it. The 
palace and park make one of the greatest 
pleasure resorts in the country. The great 
building is open winter and summer. 

After all that has been said .or written 
about the great British Empire the half 























has never been told. The sun never sets | 
on the King’s dominions. For hundreds of 
years the Bank of England has practically 
controlled the money markets of the 
world. While it is true that for daring 
feats of commercial and manufacturing 
enterprise the genius of America beats the 
world, yet for influence and power that 
holds the destiny of civilization and con- 
trols the nations of the earth we have to 
doff our hats to the British Empire. 


DESIGNED FOR THE FARM FAMILY 

Continued from page 30 
room and one into a short hall that in 
turn connects with the kitchen and rear 
yorch. A bit of night work can be done 
~ simply slipping into the office from the 
living room, or daytime attention paid to 
some matter on paper by an entry from the 
rear of the house. 

The rest of the first floor arrangement 
should be of special interest to the Madam. 
In the first place, the kitchen is 124%4x10% 
feet—a nice, large, almost square work- 
room with plenty of light and space for 
equipment. And in addition to this, there 
is a pantry with all kinds of shelves and a 
table. Next to the kitchen is a store room. 
It has a door opening to the rear porch, 
and is a suitable place to store many kinds 
of foodstuffs. It can easily be heated, or it 
can be left cold during the winter months. 
There could easily be a door cut into this 
store room from the kitchen if that were 
desired. 

A further pleasing element in the make- 
up of this farm home is the downstairs 
washroom and toilet. Here the men folks 
may slick up before sitting down to 
table. What woman is there who likes a 
stampede of men in her kitchen just as she 
is trying to take up a dinner? How many 
housewives would be tickled pink to have 
this annoying landslide of males take an- 
other door into the house besides the 
kitchen door? Well, here’s a house that 
makes that possible. The washroom acts 
as a doormat; it invites him who enters to 
remove as much as possible of the earth 
from his person before he tracks it thru 
the house. 

The dining room is large and con- 
veniently situated. It is 19 feet long by 
10 feet wide. There should be no crowding 
at the Thanksgiving day dinner! In one 
end of the room there is a closet where may 
be kept linens, extra equipment, spare 
leaves for the table, and a thousand other 
things. 

When we stop to consider that a third 
of our lives is spent in sleep it is no more 
than fitting that much of our houses 
should be equipped for that purpose. 

The upstairs in this house is laid out 
with four bedrooms. Three of them are 
13x11 feet, and the other is 13x15 feet. 
All bedrooms have cross-ventilation. Bach 
bedroom has a large closet, and there are 
two closets in the hall. The bathroom is 
9x71% feet. It is connected to all of the 
other upstairs rooms by a hall that sur- 
rounds the stair well. In the center of the 
front part of the second story there is a 
sewing room. It is 9x8 feet. Like the 
man’s downstairs office, this upstairs sew- 
ing headquarters is an item that, once 
accustomed to, no woman would be with- 
out. 

Architecturally the house as pictured is 
good. It isn’t pretentious, nor showy. It 
is constructed on sound lines, and future 
years will not go hard on it. It will not 
go out of style. Our children’s children 
would be prouder of it, not wanting to 
tear it down and erect something in better 
taste. They couldn’t. 

The outside measurement is 41x28 
feet. An outside cellar entrance could 
easily be built at the rear of the founda- 
tion. This would eliminate much inside 


tramping if vegetables were stored in the 
basement. 

It would be hard to find a better two- 
story house than this. 
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In Harness Makinp 
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While NO-BUCKLE 
HARNESS 
So successful has Walsh No-Buckle Har- 
la ness become that others now try to 1mi- 
iA tate it, but the fact remains that the 
Walsh Harness with its 40 patented ex- 
clusive features, backed by 10 years of 
experience of tens of thousands of satis- 
fied users, leads them all. I'll be glad to send 
you a copy of my interesting book free. 
FH The Walsh is the world’s greatest ad- 
vance in harness making—a harness 
three times stronger than buckle harness 
—a better looking harness, easily ad- 
justed to fit any size horse. 
The old method of making harness punched 
full of buckle holes— with rings that wear 
strapsin two—with buckles that tearstraps, 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 

ON YOUR OWN TEAM 
Besides making a new and better harness I 
have worked out a new and better way for 
you to buy harness. Instead of hanging 
the harness up in stores and harness 


ey, shops, I send my harness direct to you 
| 








BUCKLES 
About two- 
thirds of the 
strength of a 
strap is lost by 
pulling from a 
buckle tongue. 
Official tests ex- 
plained in my free 
book prove this. A 
set of ordinary 
harness has 68 
buckles. Walsh 
Harness has no 


buckles. 
RINGS 


The constant rub- 
bing and see-saw- 
ing of straps against 
metal rings wears the 
straps in two, causing 
early repairs, destroying 
the harness. Ordinary 
harness has about 275 places he] 
where there is ring friction 
Walsh Harness has no rings. , 
HOLES Holes 
By pulling from a hole in a strap you lose 
about two-thirds of the full strength. A 
set of ordinary double harness has about 
275 holes in the straps. Walsh Harness has no 
holes in straps, Easy to see why it is three 
times stronger—lasts longer, hence costs less. 
BILLETS—LOOPS 
The loose strap ends (called billets) are hard to 
put in loops or take out of loops, particularly when it is cold 
or dark. A set of ordinary harness has about 70 billets and 100 


loops. Walsh Harness has no billets, no loops—therefore 
easier to put on or take off, easier to adjust. 
INVESTIGATE—POST YOURSELF 

Get the facts. My free book gives you all details of this won- 
derful harness — gives letters from hundreds of satisfied 
usersin every state. Send No Money—not a cent down until you have 
$ . convinced yourself that the Walsh is the harness you should have. 










TT 
ie | on 30 Days Free Trial. 
Send for my free harness book with 100 
pictures, using either coupon below or 
7 postal. Send No Money. Pick out 
the style harness you would like to try. 
I will send it to you at once. Try it on 
your own team for 30 days, Then, if 
you are not entirely satis- 
fied simply send it back at 
my expense. By this meth 

od the Walsh must sell it- 
self to you or you don’t 
have to keep it. 


Billets 
















AFTER 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
BALANCE—EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. A convenient 
way to buy harness. The most interesting and instructive book 
on harness ever written is yours Free! Just tear off and send your 
name on cous 












pon below or James M. Walsh 
postal card. JAMES M. WALSH CO. 
Will also send 123 Grand Ave., Dept. 24 
particulars of 






my co-operat- 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
ive plan. Make : . ‘ 
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James M. Walsh, JAM M. WALSH CO. 
123 Grand Ave., Dept. 24 Milwaukee, Wis. 

Send me, free of charge, Walsh Harness Book, 

free trial offer, liberal terms on Walsh Harness. 


money showing Walsh 
arness to Neighbors. 





Mail Coupon 
Today for 


FREE BOOK 
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Feeds That Build Strong Litters 


Sows 


Need Good Care Now 


By JOHN M. EVVARD 


Iowa Experiment Station, Ames 


HE vigor, size and general health of new born pigs in the 
spring is dependent, in large measure, upon the methods 
practiced and the feeds used in the winter management of 

the brood sows. Our experiments have confirmed the truth of 
this statement beyond a doubt. Naturally, the breeding and 
general type of the sow has considerable influence in determining 
the character of the offspring, but by far the most important 
factors which have to do with the well-being of the newly far- 
rowed porkers are centered in the kind and character of the feeds 
ir quantity, method of allowance, and specific means 
ised in housing and managing the brood sows in the winter yards 
‘we kept an accurate record on three groups of gilts, 
‘ rélated being fed in lots of ten each, side by 
side. Group I received ear corn, group II ear corn to every bushel 
' which was added approximately 7 pounds of 60 percent pro- 
and group III, fed the same as group I] 
t linseed oilmeal, old process, replaced the 





, " . 
ill closely these 


tein meatmeal tankage, 


with the exception tha 


tankag so that 16 pounds of the linseed by -product was used 
instead 7 pounds of tankage. These sows were all yearlings 
ind averaged around 265 pounds when we started them on the 
experiment after the pasturing season ended 
during the winter season, we noticed considerable differences 
imong t groups. «The sows getting ear corn alone did not do 
well and their coats were not so sleek and gloss is where meat- 
eal and linseed-oilmeal were fed. Neither did these sows show 
the growt nd well-being that was manifest in the other groups 
When spring came,*we weighed the sows just before farrowing 


time and those recenving ear corn balanced the beam at an average 





of 365 pounds, those getting the meatmeal tankage in addition 
made 393 pounds, and the ones having their dailv allowance of 
linseed oilmeal, 376 pounds. And it actually took the least 


number of total feed where ear corn and meatmeal 
tankage comprised the ration. 

The amount of feed consumed in this group amounted to 4.1 
pounds per head daily of corn on the cob in conjunction with a 
half pound of meatmeal tankage, or a total of 4.6 pounds. Even 
tho the straight corn fed sows weighed less. thev ate more total 
feed during the winter season or 5 pounds per head daily; the 
difference amounts to practically 9 percent more feed. The linseed 
oilmeal fed sows ate the same amount of corn as the tankage fed 
group but the oilmeal amounted to 1.1 pounds, making a total of 
5. 2 pounds per head daily. 


pound of 


HE farrowing records show the most interesting differences. 

The pigs weighed only 1.8 pounds per head on the average 
where ear corn was the only feed given. The pigs weighed three- 
fifths of a pound more, or 2.4 pounds, where tankage was the 
supplement, and where linseed oilmeal was fed, they showed two- 
fifths of a pound more per head than the corn alone group or 2.2 
pounds 

We find in our experiments that there is a striking correlation 
practically always exhibited between weight and vigor. The 
heavier pigs are usually the more robust ones. That was the case 
in this experiment. We graded all of the pigs, marking them either 
very strong, strong, medium, weak, very weak, or dead, as their 
vigor showed, and we found only twelve pigs out of the hundred 
strong where corn only was given, whereas where tankage was 
given in addition to the same kind of corn, and with less corn at 
that, fifty-seven out of the hundred were very strong, and of the 
top grade And where linseed oilmeal was allowed, forty-one 
were marked in the upper class j 

On the basis of 100 percent being considered as perfect vigor, 











nlv 63 percent for the 


fed, and 79 pel 


we found that our computation gave « 
corn alone group, 85 percent where tankage was 
cent where linseed oilmeal was allowed. Inasmuch as the pri 
function of the brood sow is to produce strong, robust pigs « 
good size, it pays to feed good feeds to balance up the corn, ev: 
tho it may add some to the cost of keeping the brood sow. W 
have found that a little extra money spent on the brood sow 
during the winter season has practically ; ys resulted, in ou 
experience, in producing pigs at weaning time at less cost per he 
and per 100 pounds of winter gain made 

When one has a large percentage of pigs i 
to very weak class at birth, those pigs are likely to be up against 
it before many days have passe d, inasmuch as they do not have 
the strength to nimbly keep out from under the sows, and thu 
many of them are killed by over-laying. Then, too, when the so 
is not fed properly during the winter season, she will not come t 
her milk properly and the newborn pigs are partially starved at 


Ix 
Liv 


the weak or mediur 


critical time. In this experiment, as in many others, the cor 
alone sows did not come to their milk nearly so quickly as where 
tankage or linseed oilmeal was fed. 

The meatmeal tankage fed lot gave the best 1 It the thr 
groups, far exceeding the shelled corn and « ly excelling tl 
linseed oilmeal group. However, if a good eral mixture ] 
been fed with the « rn and linseed oilme the 1 sults would h 
been much better, particularly if the corn had been { 
entirely, instead of mixed corn. The t r sows I have 
been telling you about received mixed co! ostly yellow 

OME folks think that thev allow mineral mixture th 


7 winter time and let the sows run out 
alan ne 


1¢ 


their corn during th 
the stalk field or on barren pastures, that the ration 1 lal 
well. We have not been able to demonstrate this belief ex] 
mentally because we have had adverse results in such procedure 

We have found that there are four outstanding feeds that are of 
highly protective nature, practically speaking being all-around 
balancing supplements for corn. These are tankage or fishmeal, 
skimmilk, buttermilk, alfalfa hay or meal. In practically’ all of 
the rations we have tried, even tho they carried corn and oats, 
or corn and linseed oilmeal, or corn and soybean meal, the addi- 
tion of one of these mentioned feeds of animal or leguminous 
origin has always proved beneficial. We have had some pretty 
good results, however, with straight corn soybeans and 
minerals; but even this combination can be helped some by the 
use ofa little skimmilk, buttermilk, tankage or alfalfa hay or 
meal. 

The feeding of oats is to be commended because they have good 
proteins. The whole oats may be scattered out for the brood sow 
or else the oats may be ground and fed with the other supple- 
ments. Some folks also like to feed oats for the reason that the 
25 percent or so of hulls add bulk; these hulls being approximately 
one-third fiber. Bulky feeds, in moderate amounts, other things 
being equal, tend to promote alimentary action. 

We have observed that sows getting some oats in the ration, 
the other feeds being concentrated and limited in quantity, being 
corn and tankage, or corn and milk for instance, are likely to be 
more contented and manifest their hunger less. If one feeds oats 
in place of part of the corn, say up to a pound per head daily, 
it usually does not pay to feed more than that amount unless oats 
are very, very cheap, inasmuch as it takes about one-third more 
of oats, by weight, than corn, in the properly balanced ration to 
keep the sows coming along. Even when oats are relatively cheap 
as compared to corn, pound for pound, we would not suggest a 
larger allowance than suggested. 

A very good ration for gilts, yearlings or older sows may be 
made up of three-fifths of a pound of a mixture of meatmeal tank- 
age, 2 parts; linseed oilmeal, 1 part; and alfalfa meal, 1 part by 
weight fed in conjunction with one pound or a little less of oats, 
either ground or whole, fortified with enough corn, preferably fed 
on the cob, or shelled, to keep the brood animals in the condition 
or degree of fatness desired. 

A good mineral mixture should be 
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oats, 


Continued on page 62 
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We certainly make it easy for yoti to own_the Self- —_4 
ing Melotte. You don’t pay us one cent for 4 months. 
days FREE TRIAL. No money down. No obligations. Mail 
coupon NOW. Get the big FREE Melotte Book. Learn all 
about this wonderful separator that has won every impor- 
tant European contest for efficiency of skimming, ease of 
turning and durability. Learn what a wonderful invést- 
ment the Melotte will be for YOU. Get the facts about 
our great special offer. Mail this coupon NOW! * 


MELOTTE SEPARATOR, %,*, 24250" 
ee ae 


We Will Send You 


The Great 
Melotte 


With Its Famous Self- Balancing Bowl 
To Your Farm—for 


_30 Days FREE TRIAL 


a VAL free coupon below NOW for Free Melotte catalog 
and learn how—no matter where you live—we will 
send you the Prize-Winning Imported Belgian Melotte 
Cream Separator direct to your farm for a 30 Days Abso- 
lutely FREE TRIAL! Use it just as if it were your own. 
Then keep it or return it at our expense. Put it to every 
test. No salesmen to bother you. You make your own 
decision. No obligation to buy unless satisfied! 


We make you this liberal FREE offer so that you may see for 
yourself that the great Melotte absolutely has no equal. See the 
famous self-balancing Melotte Bowl. Hangs from one frictionless 
ball bearing. Self-balances itself! The ONE bowl that neither wear 
nor usage can ever throw out of balance. Skims as clean after 5. 
10 or even 30 years as when new—and without ever being re-bal- 
anced! Think of that! Mail coupon below NOW and get the FREE 
BOOK that tells all about the wohderful Melotte and this big offer, 


Dont] t Pay for 4 Months, 
































= MELOTTE SEPARATOR, H. B. Babson, U. S. Mér. 
2843 West 19th Street, 25-1 11 Chicago, ML 
2485 Prince ley, Calif. 


Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please send me the Melotte cat. 
a which tells the full story of this wo onderful separator and M. Jules 
Melotte, its inventor and your offer of ‘*Don’t Pay for 4 Months."’ 
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How many cows do you milk ?_.....___ 


Yea, we , hating a onlin which | is ond 
Milkin Machine to interest you Melotte quality, rea- 
Scat paca ones ean 
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CE-BERGS—towering, pon- 

derous, deadly mountains of 

ice drift southward from the 
ice fields of the Arctic into the traf- 
fic lane of trans-Atlantic steamers. 
re | Locating and destroying them is 
% the perilous and never-ending 
| duty of the United States Coast 
Guard Cutters. 
Shell fire and high explosives, 
however, often fail to blow the 
| bergs from the sea, and warnings 
} 
{ 








are then broadcasted by radio to 
every ship whose course lies 
through the danger zone. 
Smooth power, unfailing de- 
|| pendability over long feriods and 
# under all conditions of service are 
ti qualities demanded in the radio 
batteries used in this dangerous 
naval service. 
The fact that Burgess Batteries 
be meet those requirements recom- 
mends them to you for your own 
receiving set. 











: | Ask cAny Radio Engineer 
be Burcess BATTERY 
pee | CoMPANY 

die | GENERAL SaALes OFFICE: CHICAGO 
tee Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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“*Trouble-Shooters”?” 
| of the 
‘|| North Atlantic 
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EXERCISE THE SOWS 


HE animal husbandry division of Purdue 

University has been conducting some 
experiments to determine the value of 
certain practices in wintering brood sows. 
In one experiment, one-half of the sows 
were allowed to lie around their pens 
during the winter gestation period while 
the other half were forced to take exer- 
cise by feeding in the opposite side of 
the lot from which their houses were 
located. The sows that were not forced 
to exercise raised only a trifle over half 
the pigs farrowed while those forced to 
exercise raised more than two-thirds of 
the pigs farrowed.—I. J. M., Ind. 








MARES ARE GOOD WORKERS 


Six purebred mares and a pair of 
geldings do the work on the farm of J. K. 
Spitler and Sons of Seneca county, Ohio. 
For business reasons they keep registered 
mares to raise purebred colts knowing that 
the progeny will bring a bigger net income 
than will the produce of grade stock. The 
geldings are kept to do the extremely 
heavy work or any tasks that are hazardous 
in any way or which might injure the 
mares. 

The mares are bred for January foaling. 
Thus when there is but little field work to 
be done, the mare is given time to rest and 
to take care of her foal. - As the time for 
spring approaches, the mare is toughened 
for regular work and the colt is old enough 
to eat and to stay at the barn. 

It takes careful and judicious feeding to 
carry the mares thru the year on a plan 
that requires them to keep constantly at 
work. The grain ration consists of a mix- 
ture of oats and bran to which a little 
linseed oilmeal has been added. Good 
home clover or mixed hay forms the prin- 
cipal part of the roughage. In winter some- 
times bright, clean corn fodder is fed for 
variety and economy. 

In summer and fall the mares have the 
run of a pasture at night. While they are 
on pasture and getting grass, the linseed 
oilmeal is omitted from the grain ration. 

Seldom is there a year when at least five 
foals are not raised by the six mares. One 
of the mares has reached the age of 
eighteen years and is still producing foals 
regularly. The Spitlers have purchased 
mares that had gone thru a strenuous 
showring career, but .a prescription of 
regular work and plain food has made 
regular breeders of them. 

The mares are put to work at two years 
of age. It would be a mistake to say that 
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they are broken, for they have been han- 
dled so much that it is merely a matter of 
fitting the harness, allowing the filly to 
become accustomed to it, and then put- 
ting her to light work. 

Ward Spitler says the purebred mares 
are far better off if they are worked. They 
are more regular as breeders and the foals 
are stronger.—H. E. M., Ind. 


COTTONSEED MEAL IS CHEAP 


The present relatively low cost of cot- 
tonseed meal makes it an attractive buy 
for the man who needs a high protein 
supplement for corn. Its value for every 
class of farm livestock has been demon- 
strated by experiment stations and prac- 
tical farmers. 

At the Iowa experiment station a mix- 
ture of one-third tankage, one-third cot- 
tonseed meal and one-third linseed oil- 
meal is recommended for hogs. The mix- 
ture is fed in self-feeders along with corn 
and minerals. 

Experiments made during the past year 
at the Kansas station showed that a mix- 
ture of half cottonseed meal and half 
tankage proved to be almost as economical 
and satisfactory as tankage alone. Cot- 
tonseed alone as a supplement to corn 
was not as satisfactory as tankage. A 
mixture of cottonseed meal and linseed 
oilmeal was not so good in any respect 
as tankage and cottonseed meal. 

At the Nebraska experiment station 
cottonseed meal was fed half and half 
with tankage in a self-feeder with good 
results. Thirty-three pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, thirty-three pounds of tankage 
and 328 pounds of corn produced the 
same gains as forty-nine pounds of tank- 
age and 374 pounds of corn. Figure for 
yourself to see if at your local prices, 
thirty-three pounds of cottonseed meal 
is worth less than sixteen pounds of tank- 
age and forty-six pounds of corn. If it is, 
you can afford to use some cottonseed 
meal. This product is constipating and 
dangerous to feed to hogs in large amounts 

For steers cottonseed meal has proved 
to be a valuable addition to the ration. 
Elling of the Kansas experiment station 
believes that farmers this winter can 
economically feed from one-half te two 
pounds of cottonseed meal per steer. For 
sheep he suggests one pound to six or 
eight head when no alfalfa is fed. 

At the Iowa experiment station cotton- 
seed meal has never given quite such 
good results as linseed oilmeal. However, 
where there is a wide price difference the 
station advises the feeder to use some 
cottonseed meal, especially if he has 
silage. This advice is in line with a sum- 
mary of experimental results collected by 
H. M. Garlock of the Missouri college of 
agriculture. As a result of thirty-two 


Three good mares on he farm of J. K. Spitler 
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trials in which 629 cattle were fed at the 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Pennsylvania stations, Garlock found 
that linseed oilmeal generally gave a 
larger daily gain than cottonseed meal. 
This, however, " as been by no means 
universally true. Garlock urges the buyer 
to secure a choice quality of cottonseed 
meal or cake. Considerable variation was 
oted in the results obtained from the 

two feeds on different classes of steers. 
Cows producing milk can profitably 
utilize cottonseed meal, especially if they 
are getting silage. When no silage is 
vailable, mixing half and half cottonseed 
meal and linseed oilmeal will counteract 
the constipating effect of the cottonseed. 
James Linn of the Kansas agricultural 
advises against the use of more 
one-third cottonseed in the grain 
ration for cows. More than two pounds 
per animal a day is likely to cause diges- 
says C. L. Blackman of 


tive troubles, 
Ohio university. Gluten feed and linseed 


1 


colleges 


than 


oilmeal counteract the effect of using 
-ottonseed meal alone. Cottonseed meal 


is not recommended except for cows of 
nilking age. 
\t the Missouri experiment station 
H. L. Kempster has found that cotton- 
seed meal may be used to advantage in 
the laying mash. Mineral supplements 
used, however. A mash contain- 
ng cottonseed meal may be made 
ys: 22 pounds bran, 22 pounds shorts, 
22 pounds yellow cornmeal, 30 pounds 
‘ttonseed meal and 4 pounds of mineral 
ixture. 
Che best 


nust be 


as fol- 


grades of cottonseed meal 
contain about 37 percent digestible pro- 
ein, linseed oilmeal about 30.2 percent, 
and tankage 60 percent. 


EXERCISE THE EWES 
The best winter roughage for ewes is 
grass pasture left over from the sum- 
ner, Chris Lionberter of Richardson coun- 
ty, Ne ‘braska, told me. Lionberter would 
much prefer this to corn fodder. The 
sheep like it better and it is surprising 
how they will work for it, even pawing it 
out of the snow. It is exercise the sheep 
need, and if they don’t get plenty of 
exercise, you can expect to have trouble at 
lambing time. 

‘Sheep will live outdoors on grass as 
long as there is any grass,” he declared. 
W hen the grass is gone he uses fodder. The 

lider is stacked in the field some 300 to 
500 ae from the shed, It is scattered 
* the ground and Lionberter has ob- 
y vel that the ewes make several trips a 
dan between this feeding ground and the 
ter in the shed. He gives only a very 
ttle corn. At times he gives a little ale 
lfa or clover hay.—G. R. H., Iowa. 


WORTH THE PRICE 

[wo books prepared by the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
on, D. C., have long been the standard 
many stoc ‘kme n ’s collection of reading 

tter. They are “Diseases of the Horse’ 
| ‘Diseases of the Cow.”’ These excel- 
books, written by authorities and 
isually well illustrated, have recently 

n revised and brought down to date. 
While the supply lasts, copies may be 
tained free from. your congressman. 
su may also buy them from the Superin- 
dent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., for $1 each. 
'hey are worth many times that price to 

ny livestock owner. 


OILMEAL OR TANKAGE? 

Twelve pounds of linseed oilmeal will 
take the place of thirteen pounds of tank- 
age and twenty-four pounds of corn, ac- 
cording to tests at the Nebraska experi- 
ment station. The best practice was the 
use of one-fourth linseed oilmeal and three- 
fourths tankage. Oilmeal alone as a corn 
— for hogs has never given good 
results 
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Colortone 
Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 





Condenser 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


. FARMING 


cn 
N 


= Prices 


HE daily information the 

Synchrophase brings will en- 
able you to get better prices for 
your hogs and produce, to improve 
methods in every branch of your 
business, to take advantage of 
latest weather prediction, and to 
provide entertainment that will 
interest the family and keep it 
together. 


The Synchrophase fits farm condi- 
tions perfectly; viz. 


The “selective sensitivity” of its 
Binocular Coils brings in the local 
or distant station desired, keeping 
all others from interfering; 


The Colortone gives each sound its 
clear, natural character as when 
sent over the air, eliminating the 
influence of the loud speaker; 


Low-wave Extension Circuits éna- 
ble you to tune all stations—over 100 
stations not reached by other sets. 


S-L-F Condensers make accurate 
tuning quick and easy. 


Send for Booklet F explaining clearly 
how these exclusive Grebe features 
result in such unusual reception 

Then ask your dealer todemonstrate 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 

109 West 57th Street New York 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 

443 So. San Pedro Street,Los Angeles, Cal. 


This Company owns and one stations 
WAHG and WBO 


Tr GEBk, 


AD 


TRADE MARK 
AECL BATOFR 


All Grebe appara- 

tus is covered by 

patents granted 
and pending. 
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- Synchrophase 








Binocular Coils 
Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 
and 
Low-Wave Extension 
Circuits 


SYNCHROPHASE, 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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BLANKETS areUSELESS 


A blanket does not keep 
out the cold—it only helps 
to keep in the heat—and 
for a very short time. 
When you shut off your 
motor it grows colder 
and colder. 


You can’t prevent the cold 
but you can prevent froz- 
en radiators by the proper 
use of FreezFoil {Dena- 
tured Alcohol} known and 
used for years by millions 
of motorists. Ask your 
Service Station. 


Where You 
See This Sign 
—Expert Rad- 
iator Service 





FreezFoil is not a motor-damaging com- 
pound—it is highest test completely de- 
matured alcohol—sold under various 
trade names by members of the Industrial 
Alcohol Manufacturers Association who 
are licensed to use the trade mark below 
in connection with their own brand. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 
MFRS. ASS’N, Inc. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


SAVE YOUR RADIATOR | bas 





est Test 
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harness leather for you. 
In this way you retain for yourself the = value amy 
many profits that are otherwise made out 


FREE SAMPLES ¢F,tu8 eee 7 



































VETERINARY 


~ All our subscribers are asked to°make inquiry 
thru this department and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms ible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possibile. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address ail communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


INFLUENZA OF SWINE 


At the season of the year when hog 
cholera is prevalent, owners are some- 
times scared by a less severe sickness of 
their swine about which there is less 
definite understanding. I refer to in- 
fluenza which has been popularly termed 
“hog flu.’ On some farms mortality 
from the disease has been serious; but it 
should run a quick course and kills but a 
small percentage of the animals attacked. 
Indeed, the mortality may be made negli- 
gible by proper management. 

It is the hog that has been overfed a 
ration that is abnormally rich in protein, 
and at the same time closely confined, that 
is most likely to succumb to the effects of 
“flu.” The hog that has been allowed to 
eat soft or new corn as an almost exclusive 
ration is also susceptible to the disease 
because of indigestion and weakened re- 
sistance. 

The disease is characterized by high 
fever, loss of appetite, inclination to lie 
down, coughing when made to run, red- 
dened membranes of the eyes, discharge 
from the nostrils and, possibly, constipa- 
tion or diarrhea. There is no certain or 
specific remedy. The chief aim in treat- 
ment should be to protect the hogs from 
dampness, drafts and exposure of any 
kind. Keeping them in dark, insanitary 
houses or allowing them to sleep under a 
stable or in an old stack bottom, or lie in 
a wallow or mud during the fevered state 
invites losses. 

Recovery should speedily occur when 
all of the conditions are favorable and the 
animals are given a light, laxative ration. 
Treatment may start with a dose of epsom 
or glauber salts in slop or water. 
two to four ounces will suffice. A little 
chlorid of lime sprinkled on the floor and 
covered with bedding may help. Hypo- 
dermic treatment with biologics (bac- 
terins) has not given good results. Veteri- 
narians have given stimulants with good 
effect in some cases and the following 
mixture has been highly recommended: 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic, one-half pint; 
guiacol compound, one-half pint, and 
water, three quarts. Of this mixture the 
dose is one-half teaspoonful sprinkled 
once daily on the feed per 100 pounds of 


| body weight of hog. Also keep the animals | 
well supplied with pure drinking water.— | 


A. S, A., Wis. 


Derangement of Patella—We have a good ten- 
year-old horse which, tho he is a good all-around 
horse in every way, occasionally has something 
wrong with his left hind leg. Seems like it gets 
unjointed and seems to lose control of it, dragging 
it behind him as he walks. It gets this way during 
the night.—J. 8., Mo. 

The patella, or knee cap of the stifle joint at the 
flank, slips out of place when the foot of the affected 
leg tips to one side. Have the foot trimmed level 
and a shoe with heels but no toe calks put on. Then 
clip the hair from the stifle and around it, and apply 
a blister. The horse should be kept tied up for a 
week or more after applying the blister. A mixture 
of 1 dram biniodide of mercury, 1 dram powdered 
cantharides and 144 ounces of lard, rubbed in for 
fifteen minutes after clipping off the hair, will serve 
the purpose. Wash it off in forty-eight hours and 
then apply a little lard daily. 
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RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


don’t want to take any chances, 
George. Radiator Neverleak did such 
a wonderful job on my last car you 
couldn’t pay me to use anything else!’’ 
Every user feels that way about Radia- 
tor Neverleak. It’s the sure quick per- 
manent hole plugger. Works in water, 
alcohol or glycerine. Prevents scale and 
rust. No effect on rubber or metal. Does 
not clog. Money back if it doesn’t stop 
any leak for good. Look for the name 
— there is only one Radiator Never- 
leak. If your dealer tries to sell you 
something else send 50c 
», for Ford size, 75c for 
7 larger car or $1.00 for 
/ truck, postpaid. Keep a 
can on hand for emer- 
gencies. 
Waid WeAtes 
CORPORATION 
2211 Liquid Veneer Bldg.; 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ss 
Permanent othe the Pyramids! 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 
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AUENTS riots 


INSTANTLY —the very mo- 
f, ment they occur. One application, 








off wheel or rim, does the work. 


Tires Hammered Full of Naile— 


Pneumatic Cement 


made in a minute without taking tire 






Seals 
slow leaks and poroustubes. Galacite 
“aids in preserving rubber often doub- 

ling Tire Mileage. Don’t ewith 
anything else intended for the same pur- 
/ pose. Galacite is new, different, clean 74 





/ and scientifically correct. Made by i 
4 long established, highly rated finan- 
Wy cially responsible’ concern. AT’ ' : 














) OUR RISK, we ask you to 


Make This Test=™™=" 


nails intoa tire as you wish—then 
—Pull them out—No air will escape—No 
pressure will be lost. If you are not delighted 
we will ts tem for your time and trouble, 
A twill pay you to get we 

gents facts and get them now. 
can’t get rich in an hour, but you can , 
make immediate sure steady profits that & 
are amazing. No talking. Just drive nails % 
in an old tire. We back our men with 
= advertising a s, B 

ters, Newspaper Ads an — 


‘Full p rticu- "ial 
Free Sample 0 Offer we end Free Sample Of- 
fer by return mail. is going fest. Send 
No Money, a” Ror — ACT NOW. 
JOHNSON 


-» 19 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. 452. CHICAGO 

















me So" FREE 


= _Peotios Secrets of Famous Poultrymen” a eo ree 





Profit from your flock. Sent free with the compliments 
ot the Monsfectaress of Darling's Meat Scrap—the standard for 30 
years. Send your dealer's name and we will send your copy today, 
DARLING & COMPANY, U. S. Yards. Dept. 8, Chicago, Tl. 
Manufacturers g yey Tankage, Special Bone 
Meal and Fertilizers 


















Failure to Breed—I have a very valuable 
Jersey cow, eight years old, which does not get with 
calf. She comes in heat every twenty-one days. 
We have injected a soda-water solution every three 
days till she came in heat, and bred her, and still 
she is not with calf. What do you recommend in a 
case like this?—J. W. S., Ill 

An infected condition of the neck of the womb 
(cervix) or womb proper (uterus) is the usual cause 
of barrenness in such cases. The veterinarian will 
have to treat the affected part with antiseptics 
until normal conditions are restored. She may then 
conceive when bred but there is no certainty of 
that. Until you can have an expert treat the cow, 
flush out her vagina two or three times a week with 
blood warm boiled water containing one table- 
spoonful of Lugol’s solution per gallon. 


Bloat of Pi I have a pig weighing about 50 
pounds. It is hearty and eats good, but it bloats. 
I never see it stool natural, it is always thin and 
dark and very scant. I have given it epsom salts, 
some laxative tablets and a cupful of lard, and yet 
scarcely anything passes from its bowels. It looks 
like it would burst. This is the second time it has 
been in this condition.—E. B., 

There is little hope that this pig will recover as 
there is some chronic disease of the stomach or in- 
testines causing the constipation and bloating. 
It may be an ulcerated condition of the stomach or 
enlargement or disease of the liver. Give the pig 
one ounce of castor oil shaken up in milk, and then 
feed new sweet milk. Add other food, if the bloating 
and constipation subsides. 


RELIEVING CHOKE 


Choke in a horse is a most dangerous 
condition for the reason that gangrene 
of the gullet is almost certain to follow 
passage of a probang, rubber tube, or 
greased rope for removal of the material 
causing the choke. Gangrene proves fatal. 
It seems to be much less common in 
cattle, but I have seen many a case in 
which the gullet has been ruptured by the 
rough thrusting of a buggy whip or long 
flexible stick of some sort down the food 
passage. 

Rupture is surely indicated when one 
finds the neck greatly swollen and hears a 
crackling noise when the swelling is 
stroked with the hand. That noise is due 
to presence of gas from the gullet having 
worked its way under the skin. When 
choke caused by a root or lodged mass of 
ground feed cannot quickly be relieved by 
ordinary means, the cow or steer may be 
slaughtered for meat, but that must not 
be long delayed. 

When a hen’s egg lodges in a horse’s 
gullet, it may sometimes be crushed with 
the hands if it can be located. If close to 
the throat, either a root or an egg may 
sometimes be pressed upward until an- 
other person can grasp it with a hand 
passed into the mouth, a speculum or 
balling iron being used to hold the jaws 
apart. It is barbarous to place a board on 
each side of the gullet, where the lodged 
root is present, and then attempt to crush 
it by striking a hard blow with an axe or 
mallet. The blow also crushes or greatly 
injures the gullet. 

When a horse is seen to be choked, the 
water and feed he takes returning by way 
of the nostrils, one plan of treatment is 
to fill two one-ounce gelatin capsules with 
bicarbonate of soda (baking soda), slit 
the side of each capsule and insert them 
in the gullet (esophagus). The soda forms 
a gas which distends the gullet and allows 
the blocking object to pass downward. 
Small doses of oil, or tea of slippery elm 
bark, or flaxseed tea, poured into the 
gullet also facilitate passage of the root or 
feed. Massage from outside also helps. If 
a cow is found badly bloated from choke, 
the first act should be to tap the paunch 
with a trocar and canula. When the gas 
is thus drawn off, the choke sometimes sud- 
denly subsides. A greased or oiled rubber 
tube may safely be passed down the 
gullet of a choked cow and used lightly 
to tap and press the lodged object until it 
goes down the passage. Oil helps that 
process. 

A proper probang made for the purpose 
gives better results. Veterinarians give 
hypodermic treatment with arecoline or 
pilocarpin to help reduce choke and, in 
some instances, find chloroforming of the 
animal effectual. As a last resort, they 


open the gullet and remove the offending 
object.—A. 8. A., Wis. 
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OilPull 
The 10-YearTractor iN ‘ 
15-25 H. P. } 
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RUMELY 
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A majority 


of present Oi! 


; 


_ « 
111 
r Uli 


users 


previously owned other tractors 


A research among recent OilPull buyers disclosed this amazing 
fact: Three out of four had found insufficient power too costly. 


They bought “more powerful’ OilPulls to reduce power and 
labor costs per acre and increase profits. In most cases they found 
their first tractors were too small to be economical. 

Every man who owns or expects to own a tractor should consider this fact: 
a tractor must be big enough to be economical. This is easily proved. 

For instance, one man can operate an OilPull 15-25 (three-plow outfit) as 
easily as a two-plow. Even theoretically, he would gain half again as much 


in work done, at no added cost. 


But, actually, due to increased power and speed, he does double the work 
at no added cost. He cuts the cost per acre exactly in half. This is according 
to owner’s reports. And the proportionate saving increases as the size of the 
farm and size of the OilPull increase. More power saves both time and money, 


In the case of the OilPull you gain many other practical advantages. Our 


catalog explains them. 


You want these facts 
Be modern. Farm with tractor power, by all means. But be sure your tractor 
is big enough to be economical. Get all the facts. We will gladly send you 
catalog and any other information desired. Then judge for yourself. Simply check 


the coupon, sign and mail. There is no obligation. Address Dept. A. 


The ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc., La Porte, Ind. 


(Incorporated) 








Corn Handling Machinery—Silo Fillers 
Husker-Shredders—Corn Shellers 


Specialists in Power Farming Machinery 





Threshing Machinery for all grain and feed crops. 
Combine Harvesters from 12 to 24 ft. cut 





ADVANCE-RUMELY 


ge rene teade Hee nen oma onto ye ah, Bal aligns 


1 Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc., La Porte, Indiana. 


(ncorporated) 


lI am interested in items checked, Please send catalogs. 





' (| ) Oi1Pull Tractors ( ) Threshers 
, ( ) Combine-Harvesters ( ) Husker-Shredders 
1 ( ) Silo Fillers ( ) Corn Shellers 
( ) Bean Hullers ( ) Motor Trucks 
f ( ) Clover and Alfalfa Hullers 
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How To Buy Feeder Cattle Right 


Also Some Other Useful Suggestions 


By BERT S. GITTINS 


VERY summer when the grass begins to mat over a little 
down on our creek pasture, my father contracts the cattle 
feeding fever. Along about July or August or a little later 

depending on the grass, he jumpsin the car and starts out looking 
for steers. 

I might say by way of explanation that we live in Iowa where 
feeder cattle are not so plentiful any more. Dad does not start 
out and pick up his two or three carloads all in one place for that 
can’t be done unless some fellow has shipped in a bunch and has 
decided not to feed them. The job isn’t that easy. 

The first difficulty comes in locating a man with cattle to sell, 
for not everyone has them these days. But dad seems to have a 
sort of a knack for finding feeders. Perhaps he has seen a few 
somewhere a month or so before. Perhaps Herb Thompson or 
Charlie Hughes can tell him about some. Anyway, he finds them 
and if they are for sale at a reasonable price, he buys them. 
Sometimes he pays for them by the pound and sometimes he 
“dollars them off,”’ depending on what the seller wants to do. And 
just between you and me, I wish I could estimate weights as he 
can. 

Dad has purchased feeders this way for several years. For- 
merly, when times were good and onecould usually make money 
on feeders from the Omaha yards, he made his purchases there. 
But during the last. few years when cattle feeders have had quite 
a small margin on finished steers anyway, he has found home 
buying more profitable. Last fall (1925) when choice feeders came 
to about $8 per hundredweight, he picked up two loads of medium 
to good 700-pound stuff for a little over $6. Besides his saving in 
actual cost, he saves the freight charge from the yards one way, 
he saves the cost of dehorning on most of the cattle and the set- 
back because of that operation, and he enjoys the advantage of 
buying steers that are already acclimated and ready to start 
gaining. 

Of course, he can’t buy uniform lots of feeders at home like 
he could on the Omaha market. Most of those he finds grade 
only medium to good. But despite what people say, the common 
cattle have made more money than choice ones during the last 
few years, especially if they are put on the marxet at the right 
time of year. 


URING the years 1922 and 1923 the average margin on 

medium steers purchased at Omaha in December and sold in 
April on the same market was $2.75, while the margin for choice 
feeders during the same time averaged only $1.70. These two 
grades of steers sold at Chicago instead of Omaha during the 
same month would have made a margin of $3.30 for the medium 
grade and $2.45 for the choice grade. These figures indicate that 
the man who feeds the best cattle does not always make the most 
money. However, a feeder doesn’t need as great a margin on 
choice cattle to make money because the better class of stuff 
gains more economically and the gains are worth more money. 
But anyway, the nicest looking load of beeves does not always 
benefit the pocketbook most, and most farmers don’t feed for 
fun alone. 

Sometimes Dad finds it necessary to take an animal showing 
quite a little evidence of dairy blood in order to buy a bunch of 
which it is a part. But if he finds a critter to be a poor feeder 
when he gets him home and in the yards, he sends him to market 
with a neighbor’s load or perhaps he butchers him. Who ever 
heard of a farmer eating his own good stuff himself, anyway? 

Dad always plans to have his cattle on the market in late 
April or early May. That time of the year proves the best for 
marketing cheaper classes of cattle because it nets the owner a 





Everyone likes to feed an even bunch of steers 


greater margin. Figures show that medium grade steers bring 
the lowest margin at Omaha when they go in February and a 
higher margin if they are held until April or May. The lowest 
margin at Chicago for a two-year average of medium cattle 

rices came when they were sold in the month of November. 
“he greatest came when they were marketed in May. This 
means then that cattle of this class will make more money under 
present conditions if the owner does not follow the crowd and 
rush them in before spring work begins. Of course, if every 
feeder held his common cattle until April or May, there would 
no doubt be a change in the state of affairs. 

This little observation applies only to the kind of cattle graded 
as medium. Choice stuff seems to pay best if sent to the block 
in the fall of the year, say in August or September. 

Perhaps a few believe that these less select cattle will not gain 
well but the truth is that they make a very creditable showing. 
It is nothing unusual for dad’s 700 to 800-pound cattle to put on 
over 80 pounds of flesh ina month. Last year I saw his two loads 
of pickups at Christmas time before they had eaten much feed 
except cornstalks. They were pretty uneven in size then, many 
looked paunchy and a few almost doggy. I was disappointed. 


I SAW them again in late March, three months later. Their 

skins looked loose and pliable where they had licked them- 
selves, they seemed a lot more even in size, their backs were 
broader, their thighs thicker, and they had begun to cod down. 
I was surprised and pleased. A little meat on an animal makes a 
lot of difference, in favor of the animal. 

But dad admits that he learns something new every year, as 
old as he is at the game. For instance, it hasn’t been many years 
since he decided that it was false economy to leave linseed oil- 
meal out of the ration. Corn has to be unusually cheap to make 
oilmeal unprofitable because of the better finish it gives and the 
increased gains. It seems, too, that oilmeal fed cattle lick them- 
selves more and that they have that loose, pliable hide significant 
of cattle doing well. 

Corn, of course, is lacking in two important food elements, 
protein and minerals. That is why it must be supplemented for 
best results by feeds that contain those elements. Legume hays 
do a lot toward furnishing both, but it usually pays to give a 
higher protein concentrate, dad has found. A protein feed like 
linseed or cottonseed oilmeal is usually the only one which can 
be profitably purchased, tho. Others which furnish a lot of the 
same materials found in corn are all right but they don’t supply 
what the corn lacks and they cost more than good old yellow corn. 

Oh, yes, dad feeds a little Cass county dirt occasionally, too. 
He finds that the steers like it and it at least does not hurt them 
any. Clean dirt probably furnishes some mineral material which 
the steers need. 

There are endless little things to learn about cattle feeding, 
things which one acquires only by experience. For instance, the 
herg of my story has observed that it makes a difference how 
one waters his cattle in the yards. He finds that western steers 
drink best if they are crowded. If they have too much room, the 
are slow about drinking, they. have less ‘‘fill,”’ and they weigh 
less when they go over the scales. Native steers drink more 
when they have plenty of room because of the difference in the 
way they have been raised. 

Occasionally, one finds a steer that refuses to eat corn. Steers’ 
appetites vary of course, but one with a dislike for corn does not 
usually prove much of an asset. We had one once that wouldn’t 
touch an ear in the bunk but would eat a little if we took a few 
ears inside the hay barn where he could (Continued on page 63 
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600,000 
Customers 


Send for this book today! 
No matter what you are in- 
terested in—heating stoves, 
gas stoves, coal and wood 
ranges, combination gas 
and coal ranges, oil stoves, 
or furnaces—pipe or one 
register type you will find 
them in this book. Rea 
the letters of some of our 
600,000 satisfied customers. 
Read the Kalamazoo guar- 
antee of satisfaction or 
money back, the strongest 
ever written. Read, too, 
why Kalamazoo is saving 
$1,000,000 yearly for Kala- 
mazoo customers. Then you 
will. understand. why this 
reat 13 acre factory now 
in its 26th year, has be- 
come a National Institution. 


30 Days Trial 
24 Hour Service 


By all means fill out the 
coupon below and mail to- 
day. You will want to know 
how Kalamazoo gives you 
36 days trial in your own 
home and 360 days approval 
test on anything you pur- 
chase. See how close Kala- 
mazoo is to you-—-2¢ hour 
shipping service saves your 
time—safe delivery guar- 
anteed. 


200 Styles and Sizes 
of Stoves, Ranges and Fur- 
naces at Redu 
with a Sensational 5 Year Guarantee 


This new spring book—just out—is the most important ever 
issued by Kalamazoo. Here are over 200 styles and sizes of the 
newest stoves, ranges and furnaces, including beautiful porce- 

lain enameled ranges and heating stoves—a bigger variety 
than in 20 big stores. 


Reduced Factory Prices 


Reduced factory prices are now in effect—made possible by 

still bigger production, still bigger buying power. A New 5 

Year Guarantee Bond protects you against defects in materials 

, and workmanship, Kalamazoo quality alone is responsible 
for such a liberal guarantee. 


So vitally important is this New Free Book that every reader 
of this advertisement is urged to send the coupon immediately, 
to be sure of obtaining a copy. Although thousands of extra 
copies have been printed, the demand will be tremendous. | 7 
a aon of its kind been so interesting, so full of valuable information. 
You will find quality the highest and prices that will amaze you. 


Prices and 


Cash or Easy Terms 


Read the easy terms—many 
as low as $3 down, $3 month- 
ly. Nowhere in the world 
can you get such value, 
such service as Kalamazoo 
now offers in this new 


Free Furnace 
Plans 
This new FREE book tells 


you how to make a triple 
savings on Kalamazoo fur- 
naces. First it saves you 
% to % om the price of 
the furnace itself. Second- 
ly, it shows how you make 
a big fuel saving every 
month. Lastly, it illustrates 
how you can save the cost 
of installation by following 
‘alamazoo free plans and 
ree service. Thousands of 
Kalamazoo owners have put 
up their furnaces them- 
selves, eliminating entire- 
ly any difficulties of in- 
stallation. 


Quality First 


Remember this! Kalamazoo 
specializes in the manufac- 
ture of stoves; ranges and 
furnaces. We build inlarge 
quantities. You get better 
quality at lower prices from 
a factory whose sole inter- 
est is making stoves, ranges 
and furnaces than you can 
elsewhere. This new cata- 
log will prove it. Compare 
the quality, beauty, weight 
and size cf lamazoo 
products with others. Don’t 
make the mistake of buy- 
ing elsewhere before you 
send for this book. Write 
your name in the coupon 
today. 





Book 


You 4 f04 















Kalamazoo stovea 
and ranges have 
been ¢ 





Beautiful Porcelain 
Enamel Ranges 


On every page you will see why factory prices 


save you % to %. 


Pictured in full color are 


porcelain enamel ranges in beautiful delft blue 
and pearl gray—the very latest and most popu- 
lar of all ranges. Also, mahogany porcelain 
enamel heating stoves—now in great demand. 
These enamel ranges and stoves are as easy 
to clean as a china dish. The enamel is baked 


in our new enameling 
them—bright, colorful, 


plant. Once you see 
glistening clean—you 


will never again be satisfied with dull, drab, 


black ranges and stoves. 
increased over 300% 
their popularity. 


Saved $45 
Sullivan, Tl. 
“Kalamazoo, Stove Co. 
Dear Sirs: 

In regard to the Em- 
peror Range received a 
month ago today we 
certainly are more than 
pleased. We find it per- 
fect in every respect. 
Sure is a wonderful 
heater and baker. I 
bake with satisfaction 
and know it will not 
burn on the bottem or 
top but bake a golden 
brown. Saved at least 
$45 and certainly 
recommend your stoves 
to our friends. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Orville Kracht.” 


Our business on them 


last year—that shows 


Heats Perfectly 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 
“Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Gentiemen: 

I received the 23- 
inch Kalamazoo Chief 
furnace February 13th, 
in good shape. Nothing 
missing—parts all went 
together perfectly. We 
build a fire, and in 4% 
hour the house was 
ike an oven. We had 
to open doors and win- 
dows, and at only 6 
above zero. We never 
could heat the rooms 
with a stove, but now 
it is like summer when 
furnace ischecked, 
Thank you for your 

Yours truly, 

Mr. Robert Truax.** 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 


Manufacturers 


21 Rochester Avenue 


Kalamazoo, Mich* 





Mail 


This Coupon Today for 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 


21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE catalog showing 

guaranteed Kalamazoo stoves, ranges and furnaces, and i. [J 
giving Direct-from-Factory prices. —_ 


FREE Book 
c 


oal 
Wood 
Range - 


Please send also ex- 

tra complete additional information on article I have Gas and C] 
checked at right. It is understood that this inquiry puts Sane 

me under absolutely no obligation. 





City 
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Can You Fix It? 


Repair any auto fault, learn how NOW. You can do it 
easily in this new simple way. 

These FIVE Big Books are up to the minute on auto- 
mobile engineering subjects; chock full of little known 
facts about engineering, operation and repairs. Electric 
wiring treated in complete detail—illustrations and 
diagrams make everything clear and easily understood 
by anybody. The most interesting and most practical 
set of books ever written on modern automobile 
engineering. 

Whether you want to fit yourself for garage owner, re- 
pair expert or merely wish to know more about your 
car, you will realize the values of these splendidly 
bound volumes. This is the new 1926 Edition with 
70 new and up-to-date wiring diagrams. 


“NO MONEY’’ OFFER 


An amazing new plan of distribution brings these books 
to you for examination without one cent of payment 
to us. We don’t ask a penny of you, but ship the booka 
to you FREE. Look them over—read them as much 
as you want to; note the splendid photographs and 
drawings and then if you decide you want them, send 
us $2.00, and then only $3.00 a month until only $24.80 
is paid. That is all; nothing more to pay us. If you 
send NOW we will include 


Consulting Membership— FREE 
Yes, we actually give you a certificate of membership 
in the AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY which 
entitles you to free consultation on any subject related 
to Automobile Engineering. Eighteen specialized ex- 
perts are at your disposal—ready at any time to help 
you. With this library and this membership you ought 
to be able soon to know all there is to be known about 
autos. Note:—lIn addition to all this, those who send 
now will be entitled to the services of our EMPLOY- 
MENT DEPARTMENT without charge. We are in 
daily contact with firms all over the country who need 
good men and are willing to pay big. This service costs 
you nothing. Don't miss this special offer. Send now. 





American Technical Society, 

Automobile Division A196, Chicago, Illinois 

You may send me your new complete Automobile Engi- 
neering library (1926 edition) 5 big volumes bound in 
flexo covers for ten days Free Examination. If satisfied, 
I will send you $2.00 then and $3.00 per month until 
the special low price of only $24.80 is paid, otherwise 
I will return them and owe you nothing. 


NGME. wcccccccscvcccccccccvveccccessceccccceses . 

BG Fi io. 66660 0666000690860 s 0s oe06sesearet . 
CEG. ccccccccccccccccccesecessceh SUAle.. ce csccccece 
RATERS. ccccccccccececvccesdcocscesseMeccoses ° 




















Write at once and get fn on 
this. It’s the biggest thing 
ever offered by any wagon 
company. Our new Free 
ift Plan opens every door to 
you, You sell where others can- 
not, Lange’s Coffee, Tea, Spices, 
Extracts, Remedies, Toilets and 
Pure Food Products. Old estab- 
lished company with largest line 

Use auto or team. Our con- 
tract beats others four ways. Let us tell you how. 


THE LANGE CO., Box M, De Pere, Wis. 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win high positions and big 
success in business and public life. 
Be independent. Greater opportuni- 
ties now than ever before. Big corpo- 
rations are headed by men with legal 
training. Earn 
$5,000 to $10,000 Annual 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home dur- 
ing spare time. exes of LL.B. conferred. LaSalle 
students found among practicing attorneys of every 
state. We furnish all text material, including Toustesn-velume Law 
Library. Low cost, easy terms. Get your valuable 108-page “Law 
Guide” and “Evidence” books free. Send for them NOW, 
LaSalle Extension University, sue 1411-1, Chicago 
The World's Largest Bustness Training Institution 


Learn How toB0 


In 20 weeks, the System of Jimmy DeForest = 
World's Greatest Trainer and Maker of 
Champions, teaches you all there is to learn 
about boxing. Every 6 months 30 are selected 
r recommended to leading 










































i for famous 
ing,’’ full of 
valuable information “ of great fighters 
and pupils who became successes overnight, 
Enclose 10c to cover cost cf mailing, etc. 

JIMMY DeFOPEST BOXING COURSE, 

347 Madiscn Ave., Box 2613, New York City 














FEEDS THAT BUILD STRONG 
LITTERS 


Continued from page 54 


kept before the sows at all times to insure 
— of bone-building and body-stimu- 
ating materials. A simple backbone min- 
eral mixture made up of four ingredients 
will do fairly well, altho a more complete 
one will answer better. The simple one 
may be made up per 100 pounds as follows: 
common salt, 20 pounds; high calcium car- 
bonate carrying limestone, 40 pounds; a 
good bone product such as spent bone 
black or bonemeal, 39.98 pounds; and 
potassium iodide .02 or one-fiftieth of a 
pound. These minerals may be improved 
by adding to each 100 pounds as given, 5 
pounds of venetian red which has been 
made with iron oxide, and one pound of 
manganese sulphate. The palatability may 
be increased somewhat by adding a few 
pounds of baking soda or sodium bicar- 
bonate. If one has plenty of wood ashes 
available, particularly if they are the hard 
wood sort, one-half of the limestone may 
well be substituted with this product, and 
when this is done, the baking soda may be 
omitted inasmuch as the ashes supply the 
necessary alkaline or sweetening effect. 

There are a good many feeders that pre- 
fer to add some charcoal, and in that 
event we would suggest five pounds. We 
have had most excellent success thru the 
use of the trinity mixture made up of the 
tankage, linseed oilmeal, and alfalfa meal 
as given, in the balancing of the corn, oats 
and mineral ration. With this trinity 
mixture one could get along very well with 
corn and a mineral mixture. As a matter of 
fact, pretty fair results can be secured by 
using straight salt instead of the four to 
six minerals, but yet the small amount of 
mineral mixture fed is well worth while 
from the standpoint of insurance. 

When we realize that the fairly well 
grown brood sow during the winter time 
will consume around 120 pounds of feed 
per month, not more than 2 or 3 pounds of 
which are minerals when these are allowed 
self-fed, it can readily be noted that the 
minerals supply a small portion of the 
ration or not more than one-fortieth or 
one pound to thirty-nine of the organic 
feed. Even tho minerals cost 6 or 7 cents 
a pound, as is the case with some good 
commercial mixtures, the outlay, relatively 
speaking, is a small matter, results con- 
sidered. 

If one has plenty of skimmilk or butter- 
milk available, it can be used to replace 
the tankage or fishmeal. It takes about a 
gallon of skimmilk to go as far as two- 
fifths of a pound of tankage in balancing 
the sow’s corn ration. But if skimmilk or 
its equivalent of buttermilk is fed, we 
would certainly emphasize that alfalfa 
hay be allowed the sows if it is available, 
inasmuch as the hay will be of much ad- 
vantage in supplying the desired vitamins, 
particularly the vitamin D so essential in 
brood sow raising. Then, too, if white corn 
is used, the alfalfa will help out greatly 
in supplying the essential A vitamin. 

The vitamin D effect may likewise be 
secured by seeing to it that the sows are 
kept out in the sunshine a considerable 
portion of the day in warm weather. The 
sunshine acting upon the skin of their 
backs stimulates the tissues to develop 
a substance which is presumably the same 
as vitamin D found in the alfalfa hay. 

If alfalfa hay is used in brood sow feed- 
ing, it may be allowed in an open rack. 
Sows that have been raised on alfalfa 
pasture usually take hay readily during 
the winter season. However, if the sows 
have not had alfalfa pasture before, they 
may fail to eat enough of the hay. If they 
do not eat as much as one-half pound per 
head daily, it is oftentimes a very. good 
practice to feed alfalfa meal and force the 
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Big oppor. 
tunity for 
dealers in 
open terri- 
tories. W rite 
for details. 
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O Happy Miles 
on a gallon, 
Running a car costs 7 to 10 cents per mile. The 
arley- Davidson Single — new-type Motor- 
cycle—costs one cent per mile! Ride it to 
town —to the store — to the station—to the far 
end of the farm. Save 6 to 9 cents every mile! 
Easy to ride and control—safe. Powerful, de- 
pendable, comfortable. Parks in 2x8 ft. space. 
Price, complete with 3-speed transmission and 
fullelectric equipment, f.o.b. Milwaukee $235. 
sk your dealer about his Pay-as-you-ride 
Plan—and write us for free literature. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTOR CO. 
Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Che 


J 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
[Mowrcyhe)] Single 











miles 
per gallon 








UNDERWEAR FOR MEN AND BOYS 














Heavy fleece 
lined. Light and 
comfortable. 
Correctly sized so 
as not to hang 
baggy or bind 
under arm or in 
crotch. Say 
“Lambsdown” 
to your dealer. 

















UTICA KNITTING CO. 
UTICA NEW YORK 











Thousands of Farmers Now 
Actually Buy At Wholesale 


We Manufacture an Harness, Collars, Saddles, Work Shirts, 
Gur Own HARNESS DOes,Paint,etc. ‘‘Here’s the Reason”’: 

Better Goods for Less Money— 

High Quality at Low Prices—Money-Back Guar- 
antee. Our reputation backed by thousands of satisfied 
customers is your protection. You, too, can save Big 
—=<=2., Money by buying direct from The 8. 


—4 Farm Sales Company. We also sell radios 
cn] 


Tactonref FACTORY TO FARMER 
SAVES YOU MONEY 
We make 15 different styles of 
harness. Save $15 to $20 on a 
set. No stag leather used. 


All Leather Collars $2.95 up. Simply 
send name today for FREE Catalog. 














THE U. $. FARM SALES CO., Dept. 122-G, SALINA, KANS. 





















sows to take it. We have had excellent 
results in feeding straight corn with one 
to one and a half pounds of alfalfa hay per 
head daily, the latter being given in the 
form of meal. This ration, however, can 
be improved considerably by the addition 
of some tankage or a little skim or butter- 
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milk, one of these in conjunction with the | 


minerals. Those who are depending upon 
soybeans to balance their corn or corn and 


oats ration will do well to feed a little | 


alfalfa hay or the fine leafy sweepings 
from the clover mow. Then, too, on these 


feeds the mineral portion ‘of the ration 


should not be neglected. 
The measurements on hundreds of pigs 


taken at farrowing time have taught us | 


that the use of a milk by-product or a 
ps kyo by-product, or fishmeal, 
or alfalfa meal, is especially good in pro- 
moting growth ‘in stature and in bone. In 
one experiment the front shins of pigs from 
sows getting corn only measured 1.85 
inches as contrasted with other sows re- 
ceiving a 60 percent protein packing-house 
by-product producing pigs measuring 2.02 
inches or close to a tenth more. We have 
had similar results with skimmilk and 
buttermilk, and in addition the pigs have 
been longer and taller. 

In a good many sections of the United 
States swine men are bothered with hair- 
less and weak pigs at farrowing time. 
Others have pigs that are scantily coated. 
In these respects the potassium iodide in 
the mineral mixture, because of the iodine 
carried therein, is of immense benefit. The 
hairlessness is a condition due to the 
shortage of the element iodine which is 
necessary in the proper functioning of the 
body, and particularly as regards the 
development and health of the thyroid 

land. This gland when enlarged pro- 

duces a condition known as goiter, the 
latter being evidenced by a swelling on 
the forward, lower portion of the neck. 
Careful weighings have shown that the 
thyroids of hairless pigs in iodine de- 
ficient regions are much larger than nor- 
mal, but that where iodine was fed during 
the ge:tation period, these glands kept 
healthy and small, rather than becoming 
diseased and large. 

In watering the brood sow, our experi- 
ments show clearly that the automatic 
waterer, heated with a kerosene lamp, 
has given better returns than open trough 
watering. 

And let us not forget to keep off the 
lice and mange and also to provide clean, 
warm, well-ventilated but not drafty 
beds. And lest we forget: by practicing 
gentleness with our brood sows, and speak- 
ing kindly in their presence we will get the 
right response together with the corre- 
sponding larger profits. 


HOW TO BUY FEEDER CATTLE 
RIGHT 
Continued from page 60 

be by himself. Cattle feeding is a fasci- 
nating game. Some men lose money in it, 
some make money, and some break even. 
Some buy feeders when they are high; 
others wait until they are cheap. Some 
are good, careful feeders; others are care- 
less and haphazard. Some follow the 
crowd; others do the unusual. Some stay 
in the game year after year; others jump 
in and out. Some men like it; some do not. 
No wonder there are so many varying 
degrees of success. 


HOME BUTCHERING SAVES 
MONEY 
By butchering their own hogs, farmers 
can save $15.57 per hog over retail prices 


according to the Illinois agriculture col- | 


lege. This does not allow for the farmer’s 
labor, curing materials or overhead 
charges. Costs of shipping to the market, 
dressing the hogs and profits, are saved. 

Some valuable suggestions for dressing, 
cutting and curing of pork may be ob- 
tained free from the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 
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Successful Farming 


This number of Successful Farming 
offers such a variety of unusually good 
articles that we want to call your 

especial attention to a few of them. 
We've been unusually fortunate in se- 
curing feature articles from outstand- 
ing authorities. 


What Knox County Puts 
Out and How 


The greatest thing in life is agree- 
able association with other people. 
You'll enjoy reading the story of 
Knox County on page 5 and how 
they make their good times together 
produce profits for them. Incidentally, 
if the team spirit isn’t good in your 
community, get it started — you'll 
never regret it. 


Electric Service For Farms 


On page seven of the January num- 
ber is an interesting discussion of 
rural electrification. The author di- 
vides the benefits of electric service 
into three parts: electric, economic 
and human, and he gives particular 
emphasis to the last-named service. 
I am sure you will agree with him 
in what he says about this important 
subject. 


Flagging Cooperative 
Failures 


Mr. Rubinow, the author of this 
series of articles has spent twenty- 
five years in helping to organize co- 
operatives. Some of them have been 
successful and some have failed. In 
these articles, Mr. Rubinow tells why 
they failed or succeeded and you can 
apply these reasons to the organiza- 
tion of cooperatives in your own 
neighborhood. There are few com- 
munities that do not have some kind 
of a successful cooperative. 


What the Corn Borer 
Will Mean 


If there is any one thing that 
should be having the attention of 
farmers in the cornbelt more than an- 
other, this is by all means the most 
important. The European Corn Borer 
is a real menace to the North-Cen- 
tral States. The Department of Ag- 
riculture is doing everything it can, 
but it needs the active cooperation of 
every corn raiser in the country. Read 
this article on page twelve carefully 
and join with the Department of Ag- 
riculture in every possible way to 
prevent the spread of this devastat- 
ing insect. 


Loans To Fit Farm Needs 


Farmers generally know that the 
Federal Farm Loan system. is a good 

one and that popularity of this method 
of financing your farm loan is con- 
stantly growing. And yet there is a 
feeling that there are some who are 
opposed to the present method of 
handling this important credit sys- 
tem. I know you will be interested 
in the article by Edw. B. Reid in this, 
the January number. 


February 
Successful Farming 


The February number of Successful 
Farming is one of the largest num- 
bers during the year. So be sure that 
you get your copy and prepare your- 
self for a real treat. It is packed full 
of good reading—interesting articles 
for every member of your family. 


Poultry Marketing 


There is one industry which is uni- 
versally engaged in by farmers and 
that is the Poultry Industry. Market- 
ing of poultry and eggs is of vital im- 

ortance to farmers everywhere. Gil- 

ert Gusler, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and authority on poul- 
try raising has been spending all of 
his time in late years in the careful 
study of poultry markets. 


In his article which will appear in 
the February number, he will give 
you production figures which will tell 
you whether you should major in the 
production of eggs or in the produc- 
tion of meat. He will tell you many 
other interesting things about the 
poultry business that will help you to 
make greater profits. 


This article alone should be worth 
more to you than the price of a long- 
time subscription to Successful Farm- 
ing. 


Cooperatives 


In the February number, 8. G. 
Rubinow will write what will prob- 
ably be his final article in his present 
series on cooperatives. In this arti- 
cle he will tell you the things he has 
learned in his many years of coopera- 
tive experience which will help you 
to successfully organize the coopera- 
tive in your own community. 


Be sure to get your copy of the 
February number in order that you 
may learn from this article many of 
the things that it would be costly to 
find out by personal experience. 


Farm Home Landscape 


Mr. L. 8. Goode is preparing an 
article on the landscaping of farm 
homes which you will find intensely 
interestuzg. Few city homes offer the 
same opportunity for beautification 
as do the broad lawns of the farm 
home. You can, at comparatively 
small expense, make your home and 
it surroundings yield back dividends 
in pleasure and satisfaction. Do not 
neglect this most important subject. 


Home Department 


Genevieve Callahan promises an 
article of unusual interest to farm 
women. You know how practical her 
articles always are; how well you can 
fit her suggestions into your own 
housekeeping plans. The February 
article promises to be unusually help- 
ful and interesting. 


Be Sure To Read These Large Helpful Numbers 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. Meredith, Pub., 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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“I Save 3 to 5 Gallons 
of Gas a Day,” says 
Mr. Robby 


Mr. Paul Robby, Lakefield, Minn., installed a 
Pickering Governor on his 15-30 McCormick- 
Deering Tractor, Listen to what he says: 
“Received your letter of Nov, 3d where you want- 
ed to know how I was coming on with your Gov- 
ernor on my 15-30 ‘McCormick-Deering’ Tractor. 

I received the Governor Sept. 30th, put it on 
Oct. Ist, and threshed about 25 days with it. Also 
used Tractor on corn picking and corn shelling 
yesterday and today. 

I can truthfully say it never failed to work or 
do all you claim for it. I have watched the 
Tractor on even and uneven loads AND THE 
MOTOR WORKED PERFECT, I SAVE THREE 
TO FIVE GALLONS OF FUEL A DAY AND 
NOT WORK MY MOTOR AS HARD AS WITH 

THE OLD GOVERNOR ON THE 
SAME LOAD. I WOULDN’T TAKE 


R 
WORKS TWICE AS GOOD. THE 
MANUFACTURERS SHOULD IN- 
CLUDE YOUR GOVERNOR AT 
FACTORY.” 
Pickering Governors are made for 
every standard tractor. Send coupon 
for free pamphlet 10F which tells 
about the Pickering Governor for 
your make of tractor. 


THE PICKERING GOVERNOR CO., Portland, Conn. 
Send me FREE copy of your pamphlet 1A. 
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Name and Size of Tractor 


Over WLS 


The Sears-Roebuck Station 


CHICAGO LIVE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Is Broadcasting 


Live Stock Markets 


Direct from its studio in the Exchange 
Building at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Tune In at 9:35 and 11 yy A. M. and at 
12:20 and 6:00 P. M. 

These reports are accurate and up - to-the 
minute and are prepared and broodcast 
by J. E. Poole, Market Analyst For The 
Chieago Live Stock Exchange. 


The Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange 


250 Hoss 
~™ Age 


- I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address, 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the post man only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he delive 
ers both packages, The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 

fied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres., 


170 University Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Ol ANDi 90 
PER 


BU. 

BIG LOV Free--SAVE MONEY 
Red Clover and Timothy mixed—Standard Grasses, unsur- 
passed for hay or pasture. Contains 10 to 15 per cent clover 
—ready tosow. Tho roughly recleaned, guaranteed and 
sold subject to your test and approval. A real Bargain. 
Samples Free of Clover, Alfalfa,Sweet Clover Timothy, 
all Field Seeds and special low prices with 


catalog 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. 519, Chicago, il. 
































Bred gilts: (Pigs $10 each. No kin.) 
Prolific, large kind . Pedigreed. 


Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois 
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IOWA HOG-FEEDING TESTS 

Sixty different rations fed nearly 500 
pigs the past year at the lowa experiment 
station by John M. Evvard and C. C. 
Culbertson gave some interesting informa- 
tion. Hogging down again proved profit- 
able when supplemented with tankage or 
soybeans and some mineral feed. 

A waterer heated with a kerosene lamp 
increased the profits on fall pigs by $1.70 
a pig. Sunshine increased the profit $1.02 

sr pig over those fed the same ration but 
inside where the direct rays of the sun did 
not reach. 

A so-called trinity mixture consisting of 
50 pounds tankage, 25 pounds linseed. oil- 
meal and 25 pounds of alfalfa meal gave 
better and more economical gains in bal- 
ancing corn than tankage alone. ‘This 
mixture was self-fed along with shelled 
corn of mixed color and a mineral mixture. 

A machine for hulling oats did not pay 
even tho the gains were increased. The 
cost of hulling was too great. Crossbred 
polands and durocs made a profit of $2 
a head more than purebreds when fed the 
same. 

In no instance did corn gluten feed 
save more than 50 pounds of corn and 
tankage. 


FUTURE HOG PRICES 

For two years swine producers have en- 
joyed a favorable market. As a result, 
every indication points to a larger number 
of hogs and lower prices by next fall. 
Furthermore, there is good reason to ex- 
pect better corn prices next year. Cholera 
losses have been heavy in some sections 
and as a consequence, some are inclined 
to overestimate the total loss. Thus, the 
very favorable corn-hog ratio which has 
existed for some time is likely to be greatly 
reduced. 

The general farmer has the equipment 
and manages his crop rotation to finish off 
about so many pigs each year. To make 
any radical changes in view of smaller hog 
profits in the immediate future would be 
a mistake for him. Any expansion, how- 
ever, must be based on a careful study of 
individual circumstances. The wise man 
this year will rather look to reducing his 
costs of production so he can still make a 
profit on a lower price level. 

The proper winter care of the sows, 
strict sanitation to reduce loss from filth 
germs and internal parasites, and well 
fenced pastures where the pigs make most 
of their growth on tankage and forage 
crops are all factors that strongly influence 
the year’s profits. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHOW 


Few realize what an international court 
has been developed in the International 
Livestock Show held early in December 
each year at Chicago. Livestock and crop 
men from the United States and Canada 
assemble there their best. Judges from 
both countries and from England, Scot- 
land and South America render the de- 
cisions. For the average farmer the show 
is a great inspiration and an invaluable 
guide in the development of his livestock. 

At the 1926 show an exhibit featuring 
the European corn borer drew an enormous 
amount of interest. Doubtless, the in- 
formation will be carried to every corner 
of the cornbelt and be a real factor in 
holding this pest in check. ‘The United 
States department of agriculture, Ohio 
state university and Michigan agricul- 
tural college prepared the exhibit. 

Hundreds of boys and girls representing 
organized 4-H club work got a taste of 
life in a big city during the club congress 
held at the same time as the International. 
Such an experience broadens their view- 
point and does not weaken their interest 
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I Learned this Priceless 


HARNESS SECRET 


™, From a Pail Handle 


EF - 
Down after 30 Days’ 
Trial; Balance Easy 
Monthly Payments 


To prove my claim thatWear-More Is the 
strongest harness made, let me send you 
any style you select for 30 days’ free 
service on your own team. Test it inevery 
way. I take your word for it if not then 
convinced. Simply return it at myexpense. 
Write today for big, free book, with new 
reduced prices. See how I’ve done away 
with rubbing and see-sawing between 
leather and metal. Doubied wear right 
here! Learn how short-snubbing of 
leather under buckle edge or around nar- 
row metal units costs you money in break- 
downs and repairs. See how I overcome 
this--how ! learned this priceless har 

mess secret from a pail handie. I be 

lieve you owe it to your pocketbook te in- 
vestigate,at once, —- marvelous advance 
fo harness-making and harness value. 

JOHN C. NICHOLS, Pres. _ squeezed out, fibers 
John C. Nichols Co., 2836 Erie Ave., Pack 
Sheboygan, Wis. Established 1909. Also f*8"" 
Originators and Makers of FitZall Collars. handle. None of 

this i 



















More Harness! Patented protecting 
buckles let leather pull against big, 
broad surface, just as well protected as 
your hand around the large, comfort- 

able wooden handle on a pail bail, 
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jon iagess 









<< 
Blizzar ‘ 


in ofl, Very light draft. Hi of top 
gives omening. capacity for throat width. De- 
signed for self-feeding, with extra deep feed table 
es and clear access to the rolls. 

; WRITE FOR CATALOG 

\ It’s free. Study the Blizzard mechanical fea- 













h ‘‘raise’’ 


oe see pa . soe elevating 
ee set cata 0 hil 
have time to rea ~~ ee 


THE JOS, DICK MFG. Co. 
Dept. 34 Canton, Ohio 





Your cholee lee Of the W World’s best 
typewrite: ‘ood, Re: 

ington, Oliver— full size, late 
model, completely y Sean sae and 


refinis! 
half. Act quick. 


$2 5» and its yours 


Just send your name and address and we will mai! you o que 
complete FREE CATALOG nreveid fully describing howi 

actual pho phs of each beautiful machine in fall eokere. Tells 
every detail of our direct- my wa A payment plan. Write now for 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you ann now 


international Typewriter Exchange 
486-188 W. Lake Street. Department 162, Chicago, 








_ WAGONS 
XK) 2} STEEL WHEELS 


Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide 
tires) make loading and hauling easier. 
Steel Wheels to fit any axle; carry any 
load. Make any wagon good as new. 

EMPi iR teduced pooh sae Catalog Free 
Mfg. Co., Box357 Quincy, ll. 








HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
Cheap. Supply Catalog. Kaskennels, M3, Herrick, Ills 
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in fatm life. The remarks and letters of 
dozens of these young folks support such 
, view. At no place 1s there a better op- 
portunity to meet so many people, in- 
serested either directly or indirectly in 
agric nee, as at the International Live- 
stock Exposition. 


POOR RESULTS FROM CORN 
ALONE 


Tests running 125 days on pigs at the 
Minnesota agricultural college during 
1926 showed corn to be a poor gain pro- 
ducer when fed alone. Pigs on exclusive 
corn rations weighed 114.8 pounds at the 
end of the period. The lot receiving but- 
ermilk weighed 236.13 pounds per pig 
and the lot which had tankage instead of 

ittermilk weighed 180.5 pounds per pig 

“The feed cost per — Segre of gain 
in the first lot was $8.23, for the second 
$5.84 and for the third $5.98. 





WHAT KNOX COUNTY PUTS OVER 


AND HOW 


Continued from page 5 


with actual experience by doing things. 
» local talent developed by putting on 
the same program for thirteen nights is 
nderful. Cities do not have all the 
good talent. This plan gives a means of 
expression denied to most country folks. 
fhat is why I go into details so others 
ean do likewise. It puts new life into the 
farm bureau and into the community 
because it develops leadership and follow- 
ship out of fellowship. Any county can 
do it. Knox county has diverse interests. 
has the fruit growers, the vegetable 
erowers, the wheat growers as such. It has 
ts dairy and livestock interests, and it has 
its religious differences, all of which work 
together in Knox county because these 
meetings develop fellowship. The slogan 
of Knox county is “Get acquainted with 
your neighbor. You may like him,” also, 
“Talk to your neighbor more and about 
him less.” 

There is keen rivalry between the 
basketball and baseball teamsof thesecom- 
peting township units. Fine silver trophies 
are put up. Real sportsmanship is devel- 
oped. First one and then another town- 
ship is winner. They are good losers. That 
is the value of sports. It gives them all 
something to talk about besides petty 
gossip. I never knew a community so free 
from petty gossip, and so broadminded on 
‘very phase of sports and other achieve- 

ments. Of course, it wouldn’t score 100 
percent perfect, for some folks always 
seek to give someone else a dig so as to 
cover their own failures, but there is real 
sportsmanship in Knox county, no matter 
vhat the contest is. 

When I was there in August, every 
township committee had turned in to 
\gent Benson complete programs for 
1926. The competition is so keen that no 
township will risk an improvised program. 
lhey know in advance what they will have 
nm the program, then go at it to perfect 
the performance. So it is with their sports 
schedules. 

Che same success can be worked in any 

uinty where there is a community, a 

lowship mindedness. Of course, if there 

e rival farm organizations where leaders 

e jealous, or where some infernal trouble 

ikers refuse to catch the fellowship 

irit, it may take a long time to build up 
the Kknox county spirit. Where there are 

mily feuds it may never be accom- 

ished. He would have to be a combined 
Solomon and Job to bring peace to such 
in afflicted county. But on the whole, 
people want to be good neighbors. They 
just need somebody to bring them to- 
gether. 


How to prepare your meat supply on 
he farm is explained in a Cornell bulletin, 
P 129, which will be mailed to those who 
ask for it on a postcard addressed to the 











1 MEAT SALT 
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‘WwooD SMOKE 
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COMPANY Pee ty 


it sugar-cures and smokes the 
finest meat that you ever ate 


LICES of ham and strips of bacon - - - rich with the 
finest juices of the meat--- perfectly smoked and flavor- 
ed with a rare old-fashioned sugar-cure will come to your 
table if you use Figaro Sugar-Curing Smoked Salt this season. 
Not a thing to do but use it to cure the meat exactly as you would 
use ordinary meat salt. The method of cure makes no difference. 
Used as a dry sugar-cure, liquid sweet pickle or the dry salt method 
it will bring to your table the finest meat you have ever eaten. 


All of the tedious smokehouse procedure is eliminated. As soon 
as the meat is cured it is perfectly smoked. No smokehouse smoking 
is necessary. Ask your dealer today. Use it this season for the 
most delicious ham and bacon that ever came to a table. 


Manufactured and For Sale by 
THE FIGARO COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 


FIGARO 


= ugar-Curin 
OKED SAL 


[e sure to send for the complete Figaro Booklet on the “Use of Sugar- 
oes Smoked Salt.” Just drop a postcard today. We’ll send it at once. 



















wour horse 


has a cough or cold or has been 
exposed to disease give it Spohn’s. 
Use Spohn’s to keep your 
horses working full time. For 
distemper, influenza, colds, 
fon: ink eye, catarrhal fever 
Gieaatee’ affecting the 
mf , and lungs give— 


Increase Your Profits $1000.00 SPOHN S 


Oct a0 "iy, ETE Deok, end rgieleesty, low petee 
Se eae Natalee DISTEMPER COMPOUND 






ENGINE with Easy Starti 
Device Te Work Fer Ter 





















state college, Ithaca, N. Y. 








J — W rite for f. booklet 
OTTAWA MFG.CO.om siicbstctu'emsts: || spoha Medical Company. Dept. 18, Goshen, ind. 
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Todayas in the days 
of the covered wagon 


-Low ts the basic 
pate y Jarming 











LL set?’ bawls the head 
teamster. ‘‘AIl set,’’ 
echotheriders. Whips 
crack. Yokes and har- 
ness rattle. Chains jin- 
gle. Then above the drone 
of the groaning, creaking 
schooners, a cry... “‘Indians!’’... 


Out of the East came dauntless men, 
braving the perils and hardships of 
the pathless distance into the West. 
The gold they sought was the gold of 
grain and corn, and their prospect- 
ing tool was the plow. 


Before the sound and dust of their 
westward trek were replaced by the 
roar and smoke of the Union Pacific, 
a smith had started at Moline, IIli- 
nois. There in 1865 were born the 
first Flying Dutchman plows. You 


Today, Moline progress is more rapid 
than ever. To the wealth of practi 
cal knowledge gained in more thar 
60 years of making quality tools, ; 


great new idea has been added: spe 


cialization and simplification. 


Moline is specializing in the basiq 
implements of farming, the plow and 
its helpers in tilling the soil. Moling 
is simplifying these implements, re¢ 
ducing unessentials, cutting out useles 
parts and needless adjustments, giving 
added strength and wear at vital 
points, concentrating on the things 
that really count. 


Moline was determined to make till- 
age tools better than they had ever 
been made before. Moline ability is 
making them so; with the result that 
Moline is introducing the outstanding 





could see them at the back 
of many a covered wagon. 


Keeping pace with the 
growth of the Central West 
and with the rapid advance 
of agriculture, Moline de- 
veloped machine after ma- 
chine to increase yield and 








improvements in the industry. 


At dealers who think for 
themselves and therefore 
choose each implement on 
merit alone, you will see 
Moline tillage tools, which 
are pioneering in simplicity 
of design, performance, and 








to relieve the farmer of 


**The most famous symbol 


lasting service. Mone Io. 


drudgery. of fine plows’’ PLEMENT Co., Mo.ine, Tu, 
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{ENT COMPANY 


LAGE OOLS:— LOWS, 1 ARROWS, 'LANTERS, -ISTERS, 
;; OR ALL TYPES OF RACTORS AND “OR ORSES:: 
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OWS, hogs, hard work 
and good manage- 
ment might spell suc- 

cess for any farmer if mixed 

in the right proportions. 
Steele county, Minnesota, is 
famed for its dairying and also 
for its farmers. One name espe- 
cially, John Hartle and Sons, had 
been mentioned to me several times 
during different conversations on top- 
ics into which anyone interested in the 
dairy cow will drift. But I wanted to see for 


Cows, Hogs, and Hard Work 


But These Folks Enjoy Life, Too 
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By KENNETH W. CASH 


making the descendants of the one old cow number 
nine producers or potential producers. Diana 
Madrigal Ormsby 2nd made 360 pounds 
as a four-year-old last year on asso- 
ciation testing and “3rd’’ made 
278 pounds as a two-year-old, 
and has made as high as 78 
pounds in 30 days as a three- 
year-old. This foundation 
cow is a granddaughter of 
King Hengerveld 
Pietertje Ormsby, who is 
a son of old Sir Ormsby 
Hengerveld DeKol. It is 
from this line of breeding 
that Hartle hopes to pro- 
duce all of his dairy herd in 
time. 


As mentioned before, the 





The Hartle home catts the young folks 
back. Below are the hog and cattle barns 





myself. I arrived at the Hartle farm just at din- 
nertime and was invited to partake of a full-sized farm 

meal along with the members of the Hartle family. John Hartle, 
Jr., the eldest of the boys, is married and lives in a neat bungalow 
onthe home farm. Herbert, the youngest of the family, lives 
with his father and mother. Arthur, an insurance company 
representative in a nearby town, was out for dinner, explaining 
that he had to come home for one meal a day. Henry, another of 
the boys, is manager of a local canning company. He also made 
a visit to the farm during the afternoon. 

The 370-acre Hartle farm runs as efficiently as a factory. 
John Hartle, Jr., has charge of the field work and works with his 
father in feeding and managing the cattle. Herbert has complete 
charge of the hogs, the other half of the Hartle farming plan. 
Two men are hired as year around helpers. 

Hartle started using purebred Holstein bulls in 1910. Prior to 
that time he had been milking red cows, which are not to be 
despised because some of them were heavy enough milkers to 
beat a few of the grades when testing was started in the com- 
munity in 1912. However, improvement was apparent from the 
start. The Hartle cows averaged 230 pounds of butterfat the 
first year of testing. In 1916 teSting was temporarily abandoned 
in the community because of the world war. During the year 
the Hartle herd averaged 317 pounds, not a startling average 
but quite an improvement in six years of grading up work. This 
was accomplished both thru improved breeding and improved 
feeding. Low testers were weeded out in those first few years of 
testing. 


IN 1914 the first purebred cows were brought to the farm, 
largely thru the influence of the late E. T. Winship, a very 
close friend of Hartle, and thru the improved production due to 
the use of Holstein sires. Only one of the two foundation cows 
really did the herd any great good. This cow was Nonpareil 
Beets De Kol. In 1916 she tested 340 pounds as a mature cow. 
Testing was dropped until 1925 by Hartle, but at that time he 
put a young daughter of this old cow, Beets Wynnie De Kol 
Johanna, on test late in her lactation period and she made 340 
pounds. This year the daugh- 
ter completed a test of over 
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Hartles suspended testing work for several years. And during 
those years things occurred which brought the value of testing 
to their attention quite forcibly. When testing was again resumed 
in 1925, the Hartle herd averaged 283 pounds of fat in 1925—less 
than their average in 1916. Breeding without a guide had failed. 
In looking over the 1925 records, they found that their average 
test was 3.18 percent. Searching still further, they discovered 
that there were fifteen head of extremely low testing cows in the 
herd. Practically all of this number were daughters of one bull. 

“This is just one of the things that makes us appreciate the 
value of a testing association,” John, Jr., told me. Last year ten 
head were taken out of the herd as reactors, but most of these. 
were low testing daughters of the one bull, so the loss was not 
quite so keenly felt as it would have been had some of the higher 
producers been in the group. 

After weeding out these cows, the Hartles still had thirty 
grade and purebred daughters of Pabst Korndyke, a sire pur- 
chased by them in 1921 and used in the herd for three years. 

His dam has a 305-day record 
of over 900 pounds of butter 





100 pounds on twice a day 


and a yearly record of 989 





milking, going as high as 80 
pounds of milk per day dur- 
ing a part of her test. A 
granddaughter of the old 
foundation cow was milking 
at the time of my visit and 
looked like she would go over 
300 pounds as a two-year-old. 
The other one of, the two 
foundation cows dropped 











pounds. Looking over the 
records, one finds that these 
daughters now in milk are 
contributing a large part of 
the production of the herd. 
At present the bull Howtje 
Oaks King Homestead is be- 
ing used on these daughters 
and other cows in the herd. 
He is a son of Bessie Oaks 














three bulls in succession be- 
fore being sent to the butcher 
because of an injury. 

In 1916 three other pure- 
bred cows were added to the herd. A daughter of one of these 
cows is thought of as the real foundation cow of the herd by 
Hartle and his boys. This daughter, Diana Madrigal Ormsby, 
now has five daughters in the herd two of which are milking. 
Each of the two milking daughters have two heifers in the herd, 


The Hartle barns are well kept 


— Fobes Homestead. His dam 
has an official seven-day 
record of 23 pounds, but has 
completed no yearly test as 

yet. He is a wonderful individual, straight-topped and with a 

long, level rump. With him, Hartle hopes to perform a double 

improvement on his already uniform, typey herd—both type 
and production. 
Milking thirty cows last year, twelve of (Continued on page 78 


ee ON ROOF” and “‘lightning” are two 
of the greatest causes of farm fires, according to 
insurance statistics. Thousands of farms are pro- 
tected against both these hazards by roofs of Sheet 
Steel. 


Both the building and its contents are lightning-safe 
when covered with a properly grounded Sheet Steel 
roof. This fact is borne out by numerous tests and 
extensive field observation. So far as careful re- 
search has been able to discover, lightning has never 
fired a building protected by a grounded Sheet Steel 
roof. 


A Sheet Steel roof is a fire guard that never sleeps. 
The smooth hard surface literally sheds fire. Sparks 
slidetothe ground or harmlesslyburn themselves out. 


Sheet Steel roofs are durable, safe, economical. Ask 
your local sheet metal contractor or roofer for de- 


This trade-mark stenciled on galvanized 
Sheet Steel is definite insurance to the 
buyer that every sheet so branded is of 
prime quality—full weight for the 
gauge stamped on the sheet—never 
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Sheet Steel Roofs Give Triple Protection 
Against Weather— Lightning — Fire 


tailed information. Owners will tell you that for 
year-in year-out farm roof economy, Sheet Steel has 
no equal. 

Roofing is just one of many uses in which Sheet 
Steel is giving farmers better service and increased 
economy. Grain stored in Sheet Steel bins can be 
held for market with entire safety. The grain cures 
perfectly in these fire-safe containers, and rats can- 
not gnaw through them. Sheet Steel watering 
troughs, brooders, feeders and ventilation systems 
provide improved sanitation for and better profits 
from live stock. Sheet Steel equipment in the home 
in many forms is of large value. These and many 
similar subjects are discussed in the interesting 
booklet, “THe Service or Sueet STEEL TO THE FARM’ 
Er. A letter will bring you a copy. Address 
Sueet Stee, TRADE Extension Committee, OLIVER 
Burpinc, Pittsspurcu, Pa. 


less than 28 gauge —and that the gal- 
vanizing is of the full weight and 
quality established by the SHEET 
Steet Trave Extension CoMMITTEE 
specification. 
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A persistent and serious effort is be- 
ing made to get Congress to pass a law 
abolishing the “‘surcharge”’ that passen- 
gers now pay the railways when they 
ride in sleeping or parlor cars rather 
than in day coaches. 


There are at least three unanswerable 
reasons why farmers should urge their 
senators and representatives in Con- 
gress to vote against this legislation. 


First, the passenger in a sleeping or 
parlor car should pay the railway more 
than the passenger in a day coach, be- 
cause it costs the railway more to carry 
him and he is given luxury service. 


Second, the railways get $40,000,000 
a year from the “surcharge,” of which 
the western lines receive $16,000,000. 
If they are deprived of the money from 
this source, they will have to get it 
through freight rates. 


Third, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission first authorized the “surcharge” 
and later has upheld it as reasonable. It 
has said “‘whatever capacity the rail- 
roads may have for rate reduction should 
be utilized for the benefit of other forms 
of traffic.”’ For Congress to pass a law 
abolishing the ‘surcharge’ would be for 
it, under political pressure, to overrule a 
deliberate decision of the commission 
fixing rates. Rates should be fixed by 
the Commission, not by Congress. It 
was because the public did not want 
regulation to be subject to political in- 
fluence that it caused an expert and 
judicial investigating body such as the 
Commission to be created. 


It is respectfully suggested that it will be 
to the interest of farmers to let their senators 
and representatives know what they think 
about this matter. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Should Ratesfor 
Luxury Travel 
Be Reduced? 
























































PATENTS 


427 Ouray Bidg, 


Send for free form “Evidence 
of Conception” to be signed f 
and witnessed. LANCASTER {-B 
ALLWINE—Reégistered : y ame per can. Dealers or by mail, 
Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada. ’ 


> NEWTON'S 





Washington, D. C. 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
= er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.28 


The Newton Remedy Co, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





| original bulls are still in service. 











WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


Every man who milks cows and sells 
some form of dairy product is indebted to 
the National Dairy Council and to its 
president, M. D. Munn and his staff of 
workers. Reorganized some eight years 
ago, the Council had for its sole purpose 
the education of the consuming public re- 
garding the merits of dairy products, 
particularly milk. The success which has 
come to the organization is the best evi- 
dence that its purpose is sound and that 
it is being managed on broad lines. 
Financial support comes from farmers, 
milk distributors, and the allied dairy 
interests. 

Great impetus was given the Council’s 
campaign thru the } thor mt by Dr. 
E. V. McCollum and others of vitamines 
and their abundance in milk. This famous 
scientist has lent unstinting aid to the 
work. Realizing that a person could not 
get the best results from the use of dairy 
products unless a proper course of living 
was followed, a broad health program has 
been advocated by the Council. As a con- 
sequence, council workers have been wel- 
come in the schools where the major effort 
has been placed. Health plays and ex- 
hibits sookunid by skilled workers have 
carried the importance of milk to thou- 
sands of children. Work has also been 
done with industrial workers and mothers. 

Thru the work of the National Dairy 
Council an enormous new market has 
been developed for dairy products and 
incalculable good has been done in the 
interests of better health for the public. 
No class of food products has so much to 
recommend it as dairy foods. Both the 
consumer and the producer may well be 
grateful for the work of this great or- 
ganization. 





NEBRASKA BULL ASSOCIATION 


U. of N. Count Ormsby Sultan may be 
a perfectly gentle bull—he has always 
acted it—but his owners are taking no 
chances with him or any of the other 
purebred Holstein sires they own. Sultan 
is only one of the five bulls owned and 
used cooperatively by the members of 
the Saunders county, Nebraska, Holstein 
bull association. His picture shows him 
in the “safe-keeper” bull pen built by 
the association on the farm of Herman 
Brodd. 

The lot is some 40 feet long and 16 
wide, enclosed by a 7-foot fence of strong 
posts and 2-inch planks. This is not a 
large paddock but is sufficient to furnish 
a place for exercise and a chance to get 
into the sun and to see the rest of the 
herd, which keeps him from becoming 
lonesome and nervous. The stall, at the 
north end of the paddock, is 16 by 12 
feet. The door and mangers are so ar- 
ranged as to allow the caretaker to do 
everything but groom the bull without 
entering the stall. These stalls and pad- 
docks can be built easily and cheaply. 
They not only add to the safety of han- 
dling the bull but insure him a comfort- 
able location and save considerable in 
time and work. 

The Saunders county organization is 
the oldest and largest bull ring in Ne- 
braska, being composed of five blocks, 
each block owning a bull and maintain- 
ing him on the most centrally located 
farm within the block. Every two years 
the bulls are traded, affording a new sire 
each two years for ten years without the 
purchase of new bulls. Actually, some 
are sold and replaced oftener than that. 
In the four years which the organization 
has been in existence, eight different 
bulls have been owned. Three of the 














This association was formed in Febru- 
ary, 1922, when Joel Winkjer of the 
United States department of agriculture 
and County Agent Walter Roberts held 
a meeting with fourteen Saunders county 
farmers who were interested in Holsteins. 
Of this number eight now have purebred 
cows, and a marked improvement has 
been noted in the grade herds. No rec- 
ords of cows and their daughters sired 
by association bulls are yet available, 
but the record for the past ten months 
of one of the herds will show something 
of the merit of the herds on which these 
bulls are being used. Herman Engel 
milked an average of ten cows and in 
ten months his milk production totaled 





123,046 pounds testing slightly over 3.7 | 


percent butterfat. That 1s an average 
production of 40.47 pounds of milk per 
day for each cow in milk, and speaks 
well for the farm herds of Saunders 
county. 

U. of N. Count Ormsby Sultan 415212, 
the bull pictured, is a fair sample of the 
kind used by these farmers. He is suc- 
ceeding his half brother U. of N. Count 
Ormsby Caesar that was purchased by 
the college and resold to the Norfolk 
state hospital at Norfolk, Nebraska. Sul- 
tan is a very well bred bull, being a 
great grandson of King Segis Henger- 
veld Vale, and old Sir Pietertje Ormsby 
Mercedes, that king of Holstein sires. 
He also traces to those great bulls, King 
of the Pontiacs and King Segis. His dam, 
Varsity Derby Sultafia, one of the good 
cows in the University of Nebraska herd, 





a 








One of the sires used by the association 


milked 25,456.1 pounds of milk which 


contained 928.81 pounds of fat in a year. 


The record was started when she was 
four and one-half years old. Sultan’s 
sire, Count Ormsby Segis Pontiac, had 
one daughter that as a three-year-old 
milked 552 pounds in seven days and 
another that produced 17,218 pounds of 
milk in one year as a junior two-year- 
old. 

The services of these bulls are offered 
to farmers who do not belong to the 
association at $5 for grade cows and $15 
for purebreds. Members of the county 
Holstein calf club are required to pay no 
service fees. Expense of caring for the 
bull, above the receipts of outside fees, 
is borne by members on a basis of the 
number of cows presented for breeding. 

Membership costs $1 per year and no 
old member can resign from the organi- 
zation without finding a substitute or 
presenting his petition at an annual 
meeting. If his resignation is accepted 
by a majority, the board of directors 
agrees upon a settlement for his share in 
the corporation. The association is in- 
corporated under state laws as a non- 
profit organization for the betterment of 
Saunders county livestock—W. H. F., 
Ne br. 


“Factors Affecting the Price of Hogs.” 
Department bulletin No. 1440, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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in her milk-making organs 


HY are so many cows logy, lazy milkers during the winter 

months? Why doso much of your milk profits fade away 
through the expensive disorders that so seldom occur when 
your cows are in pasture? 


The answer is simple—you expect too much of their digestive 
and assimilating organs. You suddenly shift them from tender 
green pasturage to heavy, dry feeds. They are deprived of cx- 
ercise. Their physical vigor is at lowest ebb just when the feed- 
ing demands made upon them are at the peak. 


But you can make the milk pail fill in spite of dry feeds and 
winter weather. Kow-Kare builds up the digestion and assimi- 
lation so it can carry this extra load. Heavy feeds can be safely 
fed and fully converted into milk if the cow is given this active 
aid to her milk-making process. 


Kow-Kare results are not guess work. You don’t have to use 
it on faith. Just keep close records of milk yield without Kow- 
Kare, then compare with the yield two or three weeks after 
Kow-Kare has gotten in its work. The cost is slight—a single 
can of Kow-Kare will ration one cow for one to two months, 


For Cow Diseases — and at Calving 


When your cows freshen, Kow-Kare should be used two or 
three weeks before and after—to assure freedom from disorders, 
and robust health to cow and calf. Troubles at calving are al- 
most unknown where Kow-Kare is used. 

For the treatment of such disorders as Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, 
Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost Appetite, etc., Kow-Kare has a 30-year 
reputation as the one reliable aid to quick recovery and full production. It 
costs little to use— but brings big returns in cow health. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Lyndonville, Vermont 


Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget Remedy, American Horse Tonic, etc. 


Feed dealers, general stores, drug- 
gists have Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 
65c sizes (six large cans, $6.25). 
Full directions on can, Mail orders 
sent postpaid if your dealer is not 
supplied. Our valuable free book 
on cow diseases sent free, on request, 


KOW-KARE. 


FAMOUS CONDITIONER 
OF MILCH COWS 

























































































































No. 4106 
Remington Butcher 
‘nife 
( Regular Point—6 in. 


Blade madefrom spe- 
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HERE’S WHAT 


YOU ASKED FOR, 


MR. FARMER 


Here are the butcher knives you have wanted. 
Since Remington put out a line of pocket knives 
that meet the exacting needs of farmers and stock- 
men, there has been an insistent demand for butcher 
knives of the same fine, Remington quality. 


The blades in Remington Butcher, Sticking, and Skinning 
Knives are made from special high-grade crucible steel, de- 
veloped by Remington metallurgists to stand up under the 
hard use such knives get. Each blade is carefully tested, 
beautifully finished, swaged, correctly shaped, and scientif- 
ically tempered, hardened and ground. Each blade is sharp, 
and has a strong, durable edge. 


The handles are made in one piece from selected, highly- 
finished walnut, mounted securely to the tangs with three 
blade) large brass rivets. 


cialhigh-gradecruci- The cold weather is here. Killing time is at hand. Get these 
ble steel, beautifully Remington Knives and know the satisfaction of having the 
finished,swaged,cor- best knives ever designed for butchering, sticking, and skin- 


rectly shaped, and 


scientificallyground, Ding. They are made in all the popular sizes and in vari- 


uniformly hardened, 


ous patterns. 
and tempered. It is 


sharp,and hasa See them at your dealer’s in the display stand with the 


strong, durable edge. 
Handle made in one 
piece from selected, 
highly-finished wal- 


nut,mounted secure- 
ly tothetangs with 25 Broadway 


Remington red ball. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Established 1816 


New York City 


threelarge brass riv- 
ets. Also furnished 
with 7 in., 8 in., 9 in. 
10 in. or 12 in. blade. omin LOL 


vr aoe 2 1927 R. A. CO. 





Rifles Ammunition Shotguns 


Game Loads 


Cutlery Cash Registers 













































To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
car. No exper- , 
fence necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 


Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO,, Dept 232 Freeport, IIL 








GOOD FARMING PAYS 


Every farmer wants to save iabor, time, seed, oonin'. wil 
and raise bigger crops. The WESTERN, 3 machines in 4 
do all of this, It has proven it toth Ip and 
packs as deep as plowed. leaves a loose mulch on top. makes 
. t bed te ene pes operation Gets to 10 bushels 
osee more by rolling winter wheat and o grain fe 
She Spring, wpether soil is losee or Coden 
Es hae no equal for this work or for pa 





orth i ita wate tat 
Our low price, ‘direct will 
Write today for book ap 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 366, HASTINGS, NEBR. 
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A SUCCESSFUL START 


“One of the major benefits derived 
from membership in a cow testing asso- 
ciation is the increased value of surplus 
stock,” said C. E. Lewis of Marshall 
county, Indiana. “Last year my bull 
calves averaged $143 each, while the very 
best I could sell them for before joining 
the association was $25 each,” he con- 
tinued. 

This herd of registered Guernseys has 
been built up during the last five years. 
Prior to that time Lewis had been a 
butcher in the state of Washington. 
Coming east, he located on the farm 
where he now resides. Naturally, his at- 
tentions turned to the line of livestock 
farming in which he had been most in- 
terested, the feeding business. His first 
attempt to market Indiana corn thru 
steers did not prove a financial success. 
He decided to try his fortune as a dairy- 
man and purchased three registered 
Guernsey heifers from Clem Hershberger 
also of Marshall county, Indiana. The 
following fall he purchased four cows 
from the same herd. 

Unfortunately, several of the cows 
dropped bull calves. As the farm con- 
tains only 80 acres, it was decided to dis- 
pose of the bulls as young as possible. 
There seemed little demand for them in 
the community. The only market was 
a local stock dealer who offered only $25 
each. The offer was accepted. 

The regular income from the herd per- 
suaded its owner that dairying would be 
the most profitable class of farming for 
him to follow. A cow testing association 
which had been in operation in the ad- 
joining county aroused his interest. He 
made inquiry and found it might be 
possible to have his herd entered the 
following November. Several of the cows 
were due to freshen about that time. 

When W. R. Mathews, the tester, 
made his first visit, he found that one 
cow in the herd had produced nearly 70 
pounds of butterfat. No other cow had 
made so large a record so far that month. 
Her bull calf was still in the barn. The 
buyer was not anxious for him just then. 
A ne ighbor, who was looking for a young 
bull, stated he was not interested in such 
high priced stock. The tester told of 
the record made by the Lewis cow to 
one of the other members. The tele- 
phone was used to make inquiry. The 
reply was that the calf was for sale for 
$100. Refe: rring to the price asked, Lewis 
later said, “I had been unable to make 
a sale at a reasonable rate so decided to 
raise the price.” After a few questions, 
the sale was closed and delivery made. 
From that time on, the sale of bull 
calves has not caused much concern. An 
increase of $118 for each bull calf. sold 
has made considerable difference in the 
herd income. 

The record made by the herd has been 
very commendable. The first year’s rec- 
ord showed that the nine cows had aver- 
aged 6,621 pounds of milk and 344 
pounds of butterfat. With a feed cost 
of $69.54, the income over feed cost from 
each cow amounted to $83.79. The fol- 
lowing year, with an .equal number of 
animals in the herd, the production in- 
creased to 8,220 pounds of milk and 450.2 
pounds of fat. This was the high herd 
for the state that year and still stands as 
the state record for the breed. With 
this increased yield, the feed cost in- 
creased only $7.37 while income over 
feed cost increased $72.67. The feed cost 
















per 100 pounds of milk decreased from 
$1.05 the first year to 93 cents the sec- 
ond. A large part of the improvement 
is due to better feeding. 

Legumes are considered indispensable 
on the farm. Altho this is only the sixth 
crop harvested, Lewis has introduced al- 
falfa and sweet clover into the rotation 
during that time. Last season he pro- 
duced nearly all of the former which was 
required for the winter’s need. Present 
prospects are that it will be unnecessary 
to purchase any this winter. A good 
field of sweet clover is proving a great 
asset during the early summer months. 

By no means a run-down farm six 
years ago, the yields of oats and wheat 
are steadily increasing under the present 
system of rotation. With the exception 
of one neighbor, the average of twenty- 
nine bushels of wheat per acre grown on 
this farm exceeded the yields on all 
other farms in the neighborhood. 

All land planted to corn receives a 
liberal applic: ation of manure. A light 
covering is also scattered over the al- 
falfa. This ‘arrangement supplies corn, 
oats and a legume roughage for winter 
feeding. Silage, of course, is deemed es- 
sential. Some protein supplements in 
the form of cottonseed and linseed oil- 
meal is purchased to balance the ration, 
but the use of a very narrow ration is 
not considered essential even when the 
records exceed 500 pounds of fat per cow. 
The grain mixture used is made up of 
400 pounds of cornmeal, 200 pounds of 
ground oats (wheat bran may be substi- 
tuted in part depending on price) and 
100 pounds of a mixture of cottonseed 
and linseed oilmeal. A feed grinder is 
used on the farm. 

The product is sold as butterfat to a 
farmers’ produce association. Poultry is 
also carried as a sideline. The sale of 
the wheat produced, in addition to the 
revenue derived from dairy and poultry 
products, provides a fairly steady in- 
come from this 80-acre farm. 

Considering the fact that Lewis was 
not born and bred a dairyman and in 
addition that he has been on the job 
less than six years, the progress made 
during the period is very commendable. 
Good individuals were secured at the be- 
ginning; these have been liberally and 
efficiently fed and mated with sires from 
tested dams. These are the general prin- 
ciples to which he has adhered and it is 
along these lines that future progress 
will be accomplished—G. A. W., Ind. 


GREW HIS OWN DAIRY RATION 

Fred M. Straley of western Ohio tries 
to make the best possible use of every 
crop he grows on the farm. He had 
grown a crop of nine acres of soybeans 
on ground where his seeding of clover 
had failed. What to do with the crop 
was his problem. He didn’t need the 
hay so he allowed the greater portion of 
the field to ripen. After threshing, he 
had a good crop of soybeans on hand. 

Fred has a splendid bunch of dairy 
cows to which he feeds grain every day 
in the year. It was his thought that he 
could use the soybeans in preparing a 
ration for the cows. He had both corn 
and oats aplenty. He reasoned that 
while corn and oats are low in protein, 
soybeans are high in that respect, so a 
mixture ought to make a fairly good 
ration. He mixed the three in the pro- 
portion of 200 pounds of corn, 200 pounds 
of oats and 100 pounds of soybeans. All 
this he ran thru his feed grinder. 

He fed this mixture just as he had fed 
other rations. At each milking time he 
measured or weighed out a portion that 
was equal to one-third of the weight of 
the milk produced by each cow, thus 
continuing to feed each cow according to 
her production. The results from this 
ration were good. The cows kept up 
their heavy milk flow and continued in 
a healthy condition—H. E. M., Ind. 
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Be Prepare 





SLEET - SNOW - ICE > MUD 


You carry a jack, tire-pump and tools for 
protection against the emergency. For 
the same reason put a set of tire chains 
in your car. Then you’re ALWAYS 
ready for the skiddy, slippery roads 
and deep snow—you’re playing SAFE. 


McKAY TIRE CHAINS ARE BUILT TO LAST 


UNITED STATES 
CHAIN & FORGING 
COMPANY 


Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of chains for 
all industrial and 
commercial purposes. 





The name McKay stands for dependable 

bumpers as well as dependable tire chains. 

McKay Red Bead Bumpers “add good looks 

and protect good looks.” McKay dealers 
have them on display. 





‘MSKAY TIRE CHAINS 
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1 ITwant to Give YOU 
this new ENGINE 
el : 0°) @a a -1 93 


Now the WITTE ENGINE, 1% to 30 H. P., 
150,000 in daily world wide use, many new im- 
provements and refinements, and owing to mass 
production, I am announcing new Lower new 
. extra long terms, no interest. The WITTE develops 
wer from almost any kind 
of fuel. Throttling Governor controls pow- 
er for various loads and enables the use of 
cheap distillate. Has Valve-in-Head motor. 
Wico magneto. Semi-Steel construction. 
Has fewer parts, Free from usual engine 
trouble. Life 
time guaran- 






Low Prices 
New eee hcg er * led re 










on World Standard durable, eco- 
WITTE ENGINES ginemade.< 


gine made.¢ 
WITTE Engines are sold the world over 
but to the honest American farmer I give preferen- 
tial treatment—wholesale prices and easy terms. A 
reasonable payment brings this engine to you! Low 
balance split into easy monthly terms, 





The WITTE quickly pays for itself—starts easy— Runs on Keros 
simple to run in any kind of weather—certainly a mechanical R Ke ene, 
oa ig be —— of 57 years tae in practical] farm Gasoline, Distillate, 
work. rea. purpose engine—makes al] farm jobs cheap 

and easy. Book also describes Sawing and Penoieg outfits, Gas-Oil or Gas 


Simply send name today—no cost—no obligation ; 
FREE for this interesting book.” Get the facts pms en- Note These Points 
gines—even if youhavemy Square, Protected Tank, remov- 
old cataleg—get my new able die-cast bearings, and many 
ee, they wis save and other refinements. Starts easy 
about making $500.00 to $1000.00 im the coldest weather. Special 
a year with your power outfits. piston construction means more 
power for less fuel. Speed regu- 
HOU R & [ator enables it to be used on 
lightest jobs as well as on the 


SHIPPING heaviest work. Takes the place 





Only 6 of the 50 Special 
WITTE Features 
> <7 Weight, Yet Dur- 
ce. 


2—Valves-in- Head. 

3—Throttling Governor, giving 
even speed. 

4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline or Distillate En- 


gine. 
5—Pertect High-Tension Mag- WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
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of several engines. Iron-Clad 
SERVICE Life-time Guarantee. 











.FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear, Other wagon parts. 

Write today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 50 Elm Street, Quincy, UL 











t ae wa a, 7 Hand Power 
te yt] Hercules 


Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


At a contest held recently in England, $] 


| 
The Best Investment You Can Make 
Why not make your plowing, re. 
and cultivating easier and more profitable this yea: 
| You can do it with the simple, any CENTAUR, 
which only costs a few cents an hour to operate— 
and is a riding tractor for every field job. 


Plows 7" Deep — Has a Reverse 
With a CENTAUR TRACTOR you can do your farm work 
at less cost than with a horse and you cando it better, 
quicker—more comfortably. It will do your plow- 
ing, harrowing, discing. seeding eee. mow- 
ing, hauling. sawing. feed grinding and other jobs 
— double quick time and at lowest possible cost! 


Low Price — Fully Guaranteed 
Seven years of successful service. The CENTAUR is 





Hercules all-steel triple power stump 9° 
puller pues ttampe —— i 7 fae Down 
other method. Quick work—low cos 

and one man does the job. Hand pow- Easy Payments 
er in four speeds, single, double, triple and quadruple 
ower. Easy to pull—quick winding cable, and other 
eatures. Horse Power Hercules smost complete, 
up-to-the-minute stump pulling outfit made. Write 
for prices and catalog—get my 4 
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HOME-RAISED DAIRY RATION 


I would like help in planning an eco- 
nomical ration for my Jersey cows. I have 
good soybean hay. Mill run is $1.85 per 
ewt., shorts $2, cottonseed meal $2.20, 
bran $1.70, corn $.75 per bushel, and | 
can get it crushed for $.20 per ewt. Most 
of my cows are strippers now but will 
freshen soon and I desire to feed a good 
— ration as they freshen.—M. P. T., 
Mo. 

You are very fortunate in having an 
abundance of soybean hay. With soybean 
hay I would suggest that you allow your 
cows from 12 to 15 pounds of such hay, 
and I presume that you have plenty of 
corn fodder on hand, and you can allow 
them whatever corn fodder they will 
clean up. Together these will furnish 
them an abundance of roughage of good 
quality. 

Then allow about a pound of grain for 
each three to three and one-half pounds of 
milk produced. You will have to gauge the 
quantity of grain and other feed according 
to the individual requirements, for no 
two cows will be just exactly alike in their 
feeding requirements. Increase or decrease 
the ration according to the production of 
the cow at the pail and her condition. 
While a balanced ration in itself is some- 
thing which helps materially in getting 
results from a bunch of cows, you cannot 
expect a balanced ration to take the place 
of skill in feeding. As a grain mixture upon 
which to base your feeding, however, I 
believe that you will find a mixture of 
500 pounds ground corn, 200 pounds bran, 
100 pounds whest middlings, and 25 pounds 
cottonseed meal very good indeed. The 
cost of this ration at the prices you quote 
in your letter would be something less than 
$1.70 per cwt. and for use with soybean 
hay in abundance and good bright corn 
stover for an additional roughage, it 


#t neto Ignition. 1617 Witte Buildin KANSAS CITY should give you excellent results. 
£i 6—Self-Adjusting Carburetor, 1617 Empire Building PITTSBURGH. ce 
; , 1617 Witte Building CISCO, CALIF, 


WANTS BIG HEIFERS 

Fred M. Straley, who has built up a 
herd of high producing Jerseys on his 
farm in western Ohio, says that he does 
not breed any of his heifers until they 
are past fifteen months of age. This in- 
sures that none of them will freshen 
until they are full two years of age. 
Some, of course, will be one or two or 
three months over the two-year mark 
before they produce calves. 

His reason for postponing the breeding 
date is to give his young heifers a longer 
time in which to develop. He gays that 
a well developed heifer makes a better 
cow. She is likely to be larger than if 
she were to freshen at twenty-one or 
twenty-two months of age, as is often 
the case. A larger cow will be able to 
take care of more feed and will be a 
better producer than would be possible 
if her growth had been checked because 
of her carrying a calf at too early an age. 

The cows in Straley’s herd are well 
grown and are of a vigorous type. They 
really look like workers. He showed me 
his cow testing association record. This 
gave promise of an average production 
of 400 pounds of butterfat per cow at 
the close of the year. 

It is his practice to have his cows 


1927 introductory offer. Comes fully guaranteed and offers you the b' tractor - > > age 
B.A FULLER ~— complete yalue ever placed upon the market. Write today freshen in the fall and winter. This 
° _ready to | ee ee gives him more time to take care of his 
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— THE CENTRAL TRACTOR CO. 








calves. He gives them a start on whole 


Hercules Mig. Co, | 23 Central Ave. Greenwich, Ohio 
820 29th St. milk, substitutes skimmilk gradually 
Centerville, lowa after one week and leaves the whole milk 





Hercules 











out entirely after two weeks. He limits 
the amount of milk, never feeding more 
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WE PAY $48 A WEEK, furnish auto and expenses to 


introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. 
| Buss-Beach Company, Dept. 8. F., Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 


than fifteen pounds per day. This is 

slightly less than two gallons.- He says 

If you want a better carbide, fairly priced | ‘ ives water ; ai just as 

for home lighting and cooking— write an Cees lee, Neen that ; he gives water and grain just as 

SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION | PATENT-SENS seeking largest. deserved pro- | early as the calves can be induced to 

110 William Street, New York City | fits. WriteLacey & Lacey, 662 F St., Washiagton, D.C.Est,1869 | take either. He puts ground grain into 
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Shawinigan Carbide 














their mouths occasionally until they learn 
to eat. After they have learned to eat, 
he does not grind the grain but feeds 
corn and oats whole. He gives them all 
the bright alfalfa or clover hay they will 
eat. They have good pasture the first 
summer. In winter they are well fed 
and are put into condition for breeding. 

He says that his plan of growing his 
heifers out well and postponing the date 
of calving helps mightily in selling his 
surplus heifers. Any prospective buyer 
is better pleased if the stock is well 
grown. So Straley’s young cows sell very 
rapidly. They make good, too. Of course, 
there are a few months when the heifer 
might be in milk if bred for earlier calv- 
ing. He insists that she will more than 
make up for this apparent loss of time. 
The advantages of his practice, he says, 
are more important than the value of 
the milk he might get for that short 
while—H. E. M., Ind. 


SURPLUS STOCK SELLS WELL 


eighteen months ago W. H. 
Seales of Warrick county, Indiana, was 
interviewed by the county agent and an 
extension specialist regarding member- 
ship in the local cow testing association. 
Altho not opposed to the work, Scales 


Some 


said that anyone having a herd as small | 


as his could not afford to pay member- 
ship in the association. Five of the eight 
cows were purebreds. Sale of surplus 
stock was me ntioned as one of the ad- 
vantages derived. “There is no demand 


for Jerseys such as mine in this commu- | 


nity,” said the owner. “Here are five 
heifers I have tried to sell and there is 
no market.” The price asked was $30 
each. The county agent replied that he 
was sure a buyer could be found if the 
purchaser knew records would be made 
on the. dams during the year. 

Under these conditions Scales signed 
up. The heifers were sold and the record 
started. At the end of the year one cow 
had produced more than 400 pounds of 
butterfat and three others were above 
300 pounds. The following year four 
herfers and one bull from the same cows 
were offered for sale. No difficulty was 
experienced in finding buyers. The five 
head sold for $250. “We have always 
counted ourselves lucky to sell the bulls 
for $25 and the heifers for $30 in the 
past,” said Seales. “I made the cost of 
the association twice over on the sale of 
surplus stock the first year, to say noth- 
ing about the help I received on feed- 
ing,” was his further comment. 

The general condition of the herd has 
improved greatly during the year. The 
high cow is carrying at least one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds more flesh than 
she did one year ago. Instead. of the 
harsh, staring coats previously noticed, 
the hair is sleek and fine. Comfort and 
contentment now reign where once 
under-feeding and lack of care were 
much in evidence. 

Better feeding during the pasture sea- 
son is the next problem. In the past 
bluegrass has formed the only summer 
feed. Last year a start was made in 
alfalfa under the direction of the county 
agent. Japanese clover is being tried 
out on some untillable land. “What else 
can I grow for pasture,” was the inquiry 
made of the agricultural adviser. Sudan 
grass was mentioned. One or two dairy- 
men in a neighboring township have used 
this crop with fair success as a pasture 
crop. A few acres of this will be tried 
out in combination with soybeans on 
the Scales farm next year. Results have 


proved that the herd is too small to feed | 


- age successfully during the summer— 
. W., Ind. 





“Self - Feeding versus Hand - Feeding 
Sows and Litters” is the subject of farm- 
ers’ bulletin No. 1504-F, United States 
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a etnent of agriculture, Washington 
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dayswhenthe 
only corn 
planter was 
“two fingers 
andathumb”’ 
and whenthe 
big ‘ ‘go west, young man, go 
west” movement was in 
progress,it was no uncommon 
sight to see a group of prairie 
schooners waiting for days 
near a little factory in Grand 
Detour, Illinois—waiting for 
Grand Detour steel plows. 


These pioneers had come 
from many states—had “beaten 
a pathway to the door” of the 
Grand Detour factory to get 
the quality plows they needed. 


It was the steel plow idea 





Dixon, Til. 
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In the EARLY FORTIES 


they “Beat a Pathway to the Door” 
of (GRAND DETOUR 





EARLY FACTORY OF GRAND DETOUR 
PLOW CO. AT GRAND DETOUR, ILL. 


plus quality workmanship that 
made Grand Detour so popu- 
lar in pioneer days. It was in- 
telligent designing plus quality 
workmanship that kept Grand 
Detour in front during the 
years of agricultural imple- 
ment development. 


And it is specialization on 
tillage tools alone plus the 
same quality workmanship and 
materials that is keeping 
Grand Detour Tractor and 
Horse- Drawn Tillage Imple- 
ments at the head of the pro- 
cession today. 


We have a number of book- 
lets, unusually descriptive 
and attractively illustrated. 
The coupon below will bring 
them to you free—mail it today! 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE Co., Inc. 
Grand Detour Plow Division 
ESTABLISHED 1837 


Racine, Wis. 









Note: We want the public to know that our plows and herrows are NOT the Case plows and harrows made by J 


bp DETOUR 


Tractor and Horse-Drawn 
TrtLtAGE IMPLEMENTS 


1. Case Plow Works Co, 














J.1L.CaseT. M.Co., Inc., Dept. A8, Ractne, W Is. 

Please send me free literature describing 
implements checked: () Tractor Disk Harrows. 
0 Tractor Piows. 
© Sptke-Tooth Harrows. 
0D Walking Plows. 
Tractor Plows for Fordsons. 
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00 Horse Disk Harrows. 
O Riding Plows. 
2 Culttoators. O No.2 

















can complete this 


High School Course 
in 2 Years simplined High School 
~ Course at home inside 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrants to 

col and leading professions. This and thirty-six 
actical courses shy Cusetibes tn our ulletin. 
nd for it TODA 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-189, Drexel Av. & 58th St., © A-6.1923 CHICAGO 


















PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
modet for instructions or write for FREE book 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form.No charge for information on how to 
roceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
— careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
, Registered Patent Attorney, 64-W 
(directly across 
ashington, D.C, 





of Invention Blank” before 


| 
-PATEN 


Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms 








Write for our Guide Booxs and “*Record 


disclosing 
inventions. Send model or ayes 
ry 


Security Bank Buildin 
street from Patent Office) 

Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 


PATENT S sztnnrnessaiashce 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Here is a 





durable 


. . . uf ever there was one! 

















ECENTLY a sedan car was suspended from the 
head of the new Stanley Nail Hammer No. 100-Plus. 
The head of the hammer remained fast on the handle 
This Stanley Hammer is forged 
The claws will grip and pull a nail by 
the shank. The handle is of straight-grained, young hick- 
ory, shaped to fit the hand. The wood is so treated that 
it cannot swell or shrink. Patented wedges and corru- 


under this severe strain. 
from special steel. 


gated eye hold the head fast. 


Have your hardware dealer show you Stanley Hammer 


No. 100-Plus. 


Also ask him for Catalogue No. 34-K. It de- 


scribes more woodworking tools than any otiier book pub- 


lished. 


Contains valuable tables on lumber, wind pressure, 


floor loads, cordage, brickwork, etc., etc. If your hardware 


dealer cannot supply you, get your copy by writing direct to 


us. It is free. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


New York Chicago 


STANLEY TOOLS 


Hamrners, Chisels 
Butt Gauges 
Mitre Boxes 

Saw Sets 


Planes, Levels 
Screw Drivers 
Hand Drills 
Bevels 


the full line includes: 


Examine the entire line 
Send for 
Catalogue No. 34-K 


Seattle 


Rules, Bit-braces 
Breast Drills 
Vises, Squares 
Doweling Jigs, etc. 
























Lame —““"™= 
horses we 






made sound / 


Horse works while being treated— 
no risk, no big bills, no wasted time]! 


SAVE HORSE | all « 


is sure, home treatment for Spi avin, thoropin, curb, 
split nt, or shoulder, | ip, tendon or hoof trout le — 
or any other lameness. Results are guaranteed ! 


FREE y Big ‘‘Save-the-Horse’’ book—6 “ ages, illustrated, 
. alle 20w to diagnose horse ailments. Write today! 
— Troy Chemical Company 

T™ Nest 336 State Street Binghamton, N.Y. 


pook \ Drug stores sell ‘*Save-the- Horse’’ with easy 
di ay ons and signed guarantee, or we ship 


FREE \ dire »stpaid, same day order is received, 
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_ PRICES *195 
AND UP 















WORLD'S 
PIONEER 
Small Tractors 
Buy the original. Thou 
sands in use. Plows 
harrows—cultivates 
) Belt work to 4 h. p. 


Catalog Free 
NEW BEEMAN 
TRACTOR CO. 
3810 she me 
MINNEAPOLIS, 




































tiililinem elit -Burning 
es Heater 
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Greatest improvement ever made in tank heaters. 
Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 16 hours on one gallon of 
kerosene. No sparks, ashes or smoke. Heating 
chamber entirely oer water; no heat wasted. 
Guaranteed. Saves feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 
Heavy galvanized iron—70 gallon capacity. Oilburner directly 
under trough—guaranteed not te freeze. eeps water warm 
at a emaili cost. Keeps hogs healthy—fatten faster on the 
same feed, 


FARMER AG —— 


rite at Snes for 
price andepecial oer, Buy direct 
rom facto 


Empire Tank Heater Co. 
125 N. 7thSt., Washington, la, 
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JOKE IS TURNED 

Back in 1917 Fred M. Straley bought 
a purebred Jersey bull to head the grade 
herd on his farm in western Ohio. This 
youngster was of good type and his dam 
had a record of 412 pounds of butterfat 
in a year. The sire’s dam had a record 
of 609 pounds in a twelve-months’ period. 

The offspring of this bull was all that 
could have been desired so far as grade 
stock is concerned. However, Straley was 
not satisfied. More and more he wanted 
to become established with purebreds. 
The fact that he already had a bull good 
enough in blood lines and in type to 
mate with registered cows made it seem 
easier for him to make the change. 
Finally he ordered two heifer calves. 

He selected two young females sired 
by Raleigh’s Lookout Torono, a son of 
the famous Jersey sire, Raleigh’s Torono. 
When the two he ifers arrived at the sta- 
tion, there was quite a number of curious 
folks on hand to see them. The heifers 
were the first purebred Jersey females to 
be brought into the community The 
heifers were weakened from the trip and 
looked small in their crates. Fred was 
made to bear the brunt of m iny a gibe 
and joke that day. It was the universal 
sentiment that he was wasting his 
money. 

The descendants of those heifers have 
replaced his grades. He now has a herd 
that is composed entirely of registered 
animals. Neighbors who ‘scoffed at him 
have seen the real merit of his kind of 
stock and have bought his surplus fe- 
males and are now keéping purebreds. 
Others are being converted for they now 
have a cow testing association and Fred’s 
cows, bred and fed for high production, 
are actually producing twice as much as 
some of the common herds.—H. E. M., 
Ind. 


BUYS ALL HIS FEED 

Lars Nielsen of Pottawattamie county, 
Iowa, has been producing milk for the 
Omaha retail market for twenty years. 
He must buy practically all of the feed 
for the cows, and he keeps ahead. 

“Does it pay?” I asked Nielsen. 

“Tt’s got to pay,” he replied, and after 
that he recited some of the items of ex- 
pense. Since Nielsen can keep ahead in 
the game, it seems that the farmer who 
can raise all | his feed ought to make 
real money. 

Nielsen rents thirty acres of pasture 
land for which he must pay from $12 to 
$15 a year per acre. Besides this, there 
is a six-acre patch for which he pays the 
lump sum of $100 a year. The only land 
he owns is twelve acres on which his 
dwelling and his dairy buildings stand, 
and this is subject to both city and 
county taxes because it is within the 
corporate limits of a city. 

Nielsen buys all of his concentrates 
and alfalfa hay. The only thing he grows 
is some sudan grass which he uses for 
soiling. After it is once cut over, he 
pastures it. Because his expense is so 
heavy, his management must be the best. 

His feed formula is abéut as follows: 
100 pounds cottonseed meal, 50 pounds 
linseed oilmeal, 50 pounds bran and 200 
pounds ground, shelled corn. It is thor- 
oly mixed in this proportion and fed 
liberally to those animals in high milk 
flow. 

“Cottonseed meal I regard as my most 
important ingredient,” Nielsen told me. 
I feed linseed oilmeal because it keeps 
the cows in fine condition. It is a laxa- 
tive while the cottonseed meal has ten- 
dencies toward constipation. The two 
form a good balance. 

“If I raised my own corn, I would 












throw the cob away,” Nielsen continued. 
“T have found by experience that it 1s 
no good. Some have said that there is 
twenty percent of the good of the corn 
in the cob, but I say that the cob will do 
twenty percent damage to the cows that 
have to eat it. For some years I fed the 
cob ground with the corn and seldom 
was there a week that some cow was not 
off feed. That has not been true since I 
left it out.” 

Nielsen demands quality in alfalfa hay. 
He often refuses first cutting because of 
its coarseness, and seeks for the second 
or third instead. However, there is some 
first cutting alfalfa that is very good, 
he says. It depends upon how early it 
is cut. 

Only high producing cows are toler- 
ated and these are given an abundance 
of milk producing feeds. “And don’t 
forget the water,” Nielsen warns. The 
cows must have all they can drink of it 
and any time they desire it. He turns 
water into the cement trough in front of 
the stanchions.. This makes it conven- 
ient in times of storm when one does not 
care to turn the animals out. 

Nielsen regards 110 gallons of milk a 
day thru a period of six weeks from 
twenty-two cows as very good produc- 
tion, and this is what he has been accom- 
plishing much of the time. It is better 
production than it may at first seem to 
the casual reader. 

The interior of the barn is white- 
washed frequently, the cement floors be- 
hind the cows are washed every day, and 
there are many windows for sunlight and 
ventilation—G. R. H., Iowa. 





GRINDING ALFALFA 


Feeding hay out of a grain sack may 
sound strange but it is being done to good 
advantage on many farms. In handling 
the alfalfa crop, there is nearly always a 
cutting that becomes too rank before it is 
made into hay. Such will not be eaten 
without great waste by any dairy herd 
that is properly handled. One cannot 
afford to make a good producing cow 
eat by starving her to it. 

To remedy this waste, the hay may be 
ground and fed to good advantage. The 
hammer type mill is splendidly adapted 
for this. It is comparatively new and it 
is almost producing a new era in grinding. 
The hay comes out, not as a regular meal 
but nicely ground so that it may be fed 
alone or mixed with other feeds. 

The past season we put up 175 tons of 
pea green hay and all but the first cutting 
was eaten nearly to the last particle. But 
when we came to the first cutting we 
started grinding. When our cows that 
are on test were given whole hay of good 
quality in the manger and ground hay 
in the feed box, they ate the latter in 
preference. One man has said that grind- 
ing hay for cows is like keeping a good 
dog and doing your own barking. Per- 
haps, but when cows that are on test 
show a preference, you are justified in 
doing your own barking. 

For calves, a splendid feed may be 
made of ground alfalfa, ground oats and 
corn and linseed oilmeal. A good propor- 
tion is 100 pounds hay, 50 pounds oats, 
20 pounds of cracked or coarsely ground 
corn and 20 pounds of linseed oilmeal 
mixed thoroly and fed after the milk. 

If there is a cow that is not as healthy 
as she should be, ground hay may be 
mixed with ground corn. This will pro- 


vide a growing ration that will be palat- | 


able to almost any cow. 


For the hogs, especially the brood sows 
and the growing pigs, ground alfalfa is 
excellent. The sows will farrow stronger 
litters and will raise a larger proportion 
if they have such a feed. All of this has 
been proved in our actual experience. We 
— a large motor for power.—H. E. C., 
owa. 
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You woul 
p>, fire him 


* | | 
quic. ‘ 

|F you had a hired man who did 

this to your cream you would 
fire him quick. Yet your cream 
separator may be doing the same 
thing and you don’t realize it. 

You can easily tell, without a cent 

of cost, whether your old separator 
is robbing you or not. Ask your De Laval Agent to 
bring out a new De Laval and try this simple test: 

ti with your old separa- 
ag owt ann tinware in the 
skim-milk. Hold theskim-milk at normal 
room temperature and run it through a 
new De Laval. Have the cream thus re- 
covered weighed and tested; then you 
can tell exactly if your old machine 
is wasting cream, and what a new 
De Laval will save. 

Thousands have tried this plan and many 
have found a new De Laval would increase their 
cream money from $25 to $200 a year. 

The new De Laval is the best separator made 
in 48 years of De Laval manufacture and leadership. 
It has the wonderful “floating bowl”’—the greatest 

separator improvement in 25 years. It is 

guaranteed to skim cleaner. It also runs 


Hand-Electric-Belt easier and lasts longer. A 


‘6% 101430 pown Send coupon for name Ay 
Balance in 15 of De Laval Agent and Say’ 
Easy Monthly , 

Payments 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 
The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five of more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 

o- © More than 35,000 in 
use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 
complete information. 
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ON METAL ROOFS 


We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 
make them into high grade Reo Metal Shingles, 
Sidings, Ceilings, and Roofings of type and style 
for every kind of building. Also Ready-Made 
Garages and Farm Buildings. We control every 
operation from the raw material to the finished 
roof, and we sell direct from our factories to the 
user. Not a dollar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 
ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
Ten thousand farmer friends are our best ad- 
vertisement. 


















How Would You 
Cure This Team? 


Would you whip them---would kick and beat 
them? Just what one thing would you do to make 
sure they’d never do it again? . 

At last there is an amazing new way to train horses 
which shows you exactly how to handle any horse 
exactly how to break him of any fault---easily and 
quickly. FREE to FARMERS oe a 
And now this special Introductory Course in Pre 
tical Horse Training will be sent absolutely FREE to 
any farmer or breeder. Tells all about the wonderful 
new principles discovered by Jesse Beery, the famous 
horse trainer. Fully illustrated and brimful of inter- 
esting pointers. Manyearn big mney breaking colts 
for friends. Remember---this book is absolutely 
FREE.,Mail post-card NOW! BEERY SCHOOL OF 
HORSEMANSHIP, Dept. 201 Pleasant Hill, O. 






























Write today! Get our low prices 
and free samples. Save money, 
- a 2 E get better quality, Ask for Rvof- 
ing Book No. 156, or for Gar- 
SAMPLES & ¢ Book. 
. THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Roofing Book 106-156 Butler St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
























Write for our Evidence ot In- 

PATENTED INVENTIONS FINANCED. Describe your | INVEN in vention Blank and guide book 
invention. Write immediately. | “How to Get Your Patent '.Send model 

Floyd Clymer, Desk C, Denver, Colo. | or sketch of your invention for our INSPECTION and INSTRUCTION 

| RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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$2.53 
From Every Dollar’s Worth of Feed 


Thousands of Letz Dixie Dairymen make profits such as this. H. 
Schwalbach, Eland, Wisconsin, says, “In November I received $1.05 for 
every dollar spent for feed; profit $0.05. Then I bought my Letz-Dixie 
Mill, In December I got back $1.96; profit $0.96. In January I got back 
$2.23; profit $1.23. In February I got back $2.53; profit $1.53.” Henry 
Witthoff, Lawton,'N. Dakota, says, “‘I more than paid for my Letz-Dixie 
in 3 months.” Orr G. Watson, Mgr. of A. W. Ranch, Laurens, Iowa, says, 
“Thanks to our Letz-Dixie our herd returns a profit of $123.50 above cost 
of feed per head.” Whether you feed five or fifty cows, you too, can get 
these results. The Letz-Dixie Mixed Feed Maker turns home-grown crops 
into home-milled feeds and will increase the production, improve the 
health and cut the feeding cost of your herd. Request your copy of 
“The Feeder’s Own Book of Facts.’”’ Dairymen and stockmen wrote it 
themselves. Thousands are reading it. Write now to 
Letz 4: Sou 137 East Road, Crown Point, Indiana 
ef 1: 7G MIXED FEED 


MAKER 

ncrease animal Will require only 50% to Will save 25% of 
pf aie 15% to oe 2 754 as much feed crops. 3 present labor a 
4 Will release 26% to 5 Will greatly improve the health and 


og ae acreage prolong the pope = of S&S 
cash crops. every cow in your he: 
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Ready to start soon as uncrated— Milks 2 to 4 cows at a time—c 
Comes complete with 2HPengineor convenient. Milks just like the hu- 
electric motor. No extras to buy— man hand—Easy on cows. 10 
Noinstallation cost. Saves hours of _. Used and en 
work—egual to four milk hands, undreds of dairymen and farmers. 


Comes Complete—Ready to Use 


PR phanpntnhey hes ye pe ye hagas Y was the first milker that he 
nm across that could be kept clean. I cannot say too much for the 
Winwe” t D. C. Cook, ae 4, Canovia, New York. 


for 30 da 
30 Days Trial ifsenisen ton tno eer Ay 
‘eTu 
FREE Our book —"“The i ‘Trath th About I ilkers’” tells you all 


about it—illustrated—answers every question—Free 
—Let us send It toyou. A Post Card will do. 


OTTAWA MEG. CO.,3224 Write Street. oxtewa, Nanas 






Puts it to work 
for you. 
Costs nothing 





















Clipped Cows 


give more milk and butter 
fat. They arecleaner, health- 
ier—feel better, feed better. 
Filth and lice cannot accumu- 
late— bigger returns are 
tively assured. 





(. 
‘Sell YourMilk<<_ 
\ToasGdslMy(actw onevery calf! 


1 lb. Blatchford’s 








tf Meal aranteed 
equal in f value to 1 
oul. milk! Costs only a 
traction of what your 
milk is worth. E to 







Best made. Ball bearing.Easy 
running. Clips fast. Lasts 
long. Simple to use. At 
dealers’ $14.00;or send $2. 







and pay balance on de- (-E 
livery. Guaranteed satis- 
factory or money back SS 


Chicago Flexible 
Shaft ¢ Company 
Roosevelt Road 

* CHICAGO 





" “Good to the 
Last Drop”’ 


Send for FREE Sample 


Just a bit but enough to show quality. Send now. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co. wifican iu. 





















Kelly Duplex Mills are made with a D Ow N 
— set “5 urTS. an ~ 3 — work 
nm any other mill of equal size. 
Require 25 per cent less power. ONE YEAR 
Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, Kaffir corn, cotton seed, corn TO PAY 
ip ebucks, sheaf cats, So ‘Bean 
ay, or any kind of grain. | Brings y ew Butterfiy Cream 
\ rect st hii 
\ hk 22 KELLY DUPLEX fearire cost Pater before you 4 
Big Money Maker | Si ‘$3.50 PER MONTH 
Save one-half lf your feed. Easily | No tere ee ere ere Tote tn aatenad 
operated. sizes. Guaran- and workman ship 
teed. ms power ~<a | 30 Days’ FREE Trial en your farm ot 
or farm engines ery pr 
tractors. ‘Catalog free wil eae Sa BS 











Duplex Mill & Mfg.Co., Dept.15, Springfield, Ohio | 2202 Sarshau Bivde Chicage, ll, 
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FEED FOR DAIRY COWS 


We have oats, alfalfa, and clover hay to 
feed our five good grade cows this winter, 
“— are selling cream. Please let us know 

a grain ration that could be profitably 
fed. How about molasses? It seems to be 

the general opinion here that it does not 
pay to feed grain where separated cream 
alone is sold.—J. G. P. 

Where plenty of good quality alfalfa 
and clover hay are available, a very good 
grain ration to feed the cows will be one 
consisting of four parts of ground corn, 
four parts ground oats and two parts 
wheat bran. 

However, the best ration for any 
locality must take into consideration the 
prices of grain and forage. I do not know 
post what the price of corn, oats, bran, 

verley, wheat, and all the ‘other grains 
which are possible feeds for your stock, are 
in your locality, and of course | cannot 
do more here than simply inform you 
relative to a good ration. 

With a grain ration such as the above, 
os it is desirable to feed about one 

of grain daily for each three or 
oar ehh of milk produced daily. If 
you are feeding cows that produce a milk 
very high in butterfat test, feed more 
grain, about a pound to each three or 
three and one-half pounds of milk pro- 
duced. If you are feeding cows which pro- 
duce milk of relatively low percent butter- 
fat such as the Holstein, feed around one 
pound of grain daily for each four pounds 
of milk produced. 

With regard to the roughage, you will 
have to go a good deal according to the 
cow’s mg ae and her capacity. Usually 
she can be allowed all the oats hay that 
she will clean up, and in addition a pound 
to a pound and a quarter of good alfalfa 
or clover hay for each one hundred pounds 
live weight. I would be inclined to feed at 
least one and one-quarter pounds and 
once in a while it is advisable to feed 
more. 

There is about the same feed value to 
molasses pound for pound, as there is to 
corn, and where the molasses and the corn 
are about the same price per ton, — 
may well prove an economical feed for a 
part of the ration, for it seems that in addi- 
tion to having a value from the stand- 
point of the feed content, it also acts as an 
weap Many times if is possible to 
induce cows to eat roughage of somewhat 
lower quality by sprinkling the molasses 
over it. Sometimes this is a questionable 
practice in the case of dairy cows. but it is 
often used to decided advantage in the 
ease of fattening animals. Two or three 
pounds daily of molasses may fit well into 
a dairy ration, however. 


COWS, HOGS, AND HARD WORK 


Continued from page 68 


which were purebreds, Hartle and his sons 
produced butterfat for a feed cost of 
25 cents per pound. With the average 
price paid by Minnesota cooperative 
creameries last year for butterfat at 
approximately 40 cents, the milking herd 
on the Hartle farm was in no way a losing 
proposition. 

A bigger factor in the success of their 
dairy venture, however, is the method of 
handling the product. At present half of 
the cream produced goes to a cooperative 
creamery a short distance from the farm, 
while the other half is marketed as sweet 
cream at an ice cream parlor in a nearby 
town. Under this system cream checks 
have totaled over $400 every month this 
year, climbing to a new mark for the herd 
of $500 in May. John Hartle, Jr., attrib- 
utes this increase to the fact that the cows 
are on a half-ration of grain and silage in 
addition to the pasture which they are 
receiving. 

“We hove never fed thru the summer 
















before,” he explained, “but we are well 
satisfied with results so far. From present 
indications this one change in feeding will 
increase our herd average as much as 50 
pounds or more.” 

The other portion of the dairy product, 
the skimmilk, which is a mighty important 
part in the opinion of Hartle, is fed to 
purebred duroc jersey pigs. Purebred hogs 
were added to the farm program in 1916 
when two bred sows were purchased for 
the foundation. In 1917 the hogs were 
taken to the Minnesota state fair and in 
1918 the grand champion boar at this fair 
was shown by John Hartle and Sons. The 
present herd boar, The Principal 20th, an 
800-pound hog in his working clothes, was 
first prize aged boar at Minnesota in 
1925, which speaks for the type of hogs 
being produced on the farm. 

About two-thirds of the hogs are sold 
from the farm as market hogs, only the 
best one-third being saved to put on sale 
for breeding stock. 

Included in the Hartle cropping system 
is thirty acres of peas, grown each year. 
The peas return a tidy sum to the farm 
each year when sold to the local cannery, 
but it is the use that is made of the vines 
that is indicative of the efficiency of the 
Hartle farming methods. A viner furnished 
by the canning company jis operated on 
the farm with power furnished by Hartle. 
In return he receives all of the vines from 
his own crop which are converted into 
pea vine silage. Approximately 125 tons 
of this silage were fed to the calves and 
yearlings last year which, along with 
clover hay, made up the ration for the 
winter. John Hartle, Jr., reported that 
the young stock came thru the winter on 
this ration in better shape than on any 
other ration including grain that they had 
ever used. And the appearance of the 
seventy-eight head of cows and calves on 
the farm showed that the feeding methods 
were not deficient. 

Hartle himself is a native of England, 
coming to this country with his parents 
fn 1870 at twelve years of age. His first 
home in Minnesota was on the farm that 
now adjoins the present Hartle acres. In 
1888 he purchased eighty acres of his 
present farm and started for himself. All 
of the men who were farming in the com- 
munity at that time have retired or left 
the farming game. Hartle remains as the 
only active member among the pioneer 
farmers of that section of Steele county. 

All of the buildings now on the farm 
were erected by Hartle. The dairy barn, 
now thirty-one years old, is as solid as 
new. Drinking cups are available to each 
of the cows standing in the rows of steel 
stanchions and stalls waiting to be milked 
by machine. Electricity generated by a 
home plant lights the barn and house. 
While the milking machine is being oper- 
ated, the same gasoline engine is charging 
the batteries of the lighting plant, making 
a special operation unnecessary for either 
of these processes. There is also running 
water in the large, freshly painted house. 
All of the buildings on the farm were well 
painted and at the time of my visit a new 
roof was being put on the dairy barn. 

All of the Hartle children, now grown, 
completed work in the local high school. 
Henry, the manager of the local canning 
company, completed a four-year course 
at the University farm at St. Paul. Her- 
bert, the youngest member of the firm of 
John Hartle and Sons, also took some 
work at the University farm. All of the 
children, four boys and a girl, live either 
at the farm or in the home town and are 
always glad to get a chance to “come out 
home.”’ 


The happiness of the Hartle family and | 


the well kept farm and farm buildings are 
the gratifying results, not so much of 
extremely high production of a dairy herd, 


as of efficient utilization of the products of | 


the farm thru the unbeatable combination 
of the cow and the hog. 


SUCCESS 


Send for free booklet 
telling how farmers 
have increased 
their Winter Profits 


“ “ “4 


N many farms, the woodlot acreage 

is now being made more profitable 

in several ways. Thousands of owners of 

**American”’ Portable Saw Mills are fell- 

ing their mature trees and sawing them 

into valuablé lumber.. This gives the 

younger trees a better chance to grow— 

improves the land as pasturage, and pro- 

vides a splendid source of winter income 
every year, 


You can do the same with your wood 
lot. Your neighbors will also want saw- 
ing done—at a good profit to you. No 
experience is required. Just write your 
name and address on the coupon in the 
corner. Mail it to us today. We will send 
you our free booklet ** Farm lumbering 
as a profitable side line.”” Read how 
thousands of farmers have quickly paid 


ra , 
‘AMERICAN 


Manufacturers of trimmers, planers, 
bolters, lath and crating machinery. 


“American” 


Saw Mill 
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Turn trees into mioel 








for one of our eight sizes of “American” 
Saw Mills out of their first earnings. Your 
tractor or farm engine will furnish ample 
power. Investigate now! Send the coupon 
for full information. 


Positive Proof 


Irving Turner, Elnora, N.Y. 

I am still running the American Saw Mill 
that I bought of you in 1913. I have sawed from 
100,000 to 200,000 feet of all kinds of lumber 
every year since I have owned it. In 3% hours 
I sawed 1,250 feet of black oak full of frost, I 
have never paid out a cent for repairs. 


Jeff Penny, Angier, N.C.—July 30,1926 

I bought a Fordson Tractor and American 
Saw Mill about two years ago. It is still doing 
good work and I would not think of selling it 
today for what I gave forit, I cut around 5,000 
feet of lumber per day and use 15 gallons kero 
sene and two quarts of oil. Have spent hardly 
anything for repairs. For small lots of timber 
and local sawing there is nothing to compare 
with this outfit. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 








American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
120 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your free bookle t, —"Farm 
lumbering as a profitable side line.’ 


NOMEBs cc ccce coccccscceececss , 


RE ds e0 sdaseses 


























Venda New Method 


| Milks Cows 
i\ Like No Other 
Machine Ever 
Milked Cows 
efore 


Never!—No, Never!—have 
seen anything just like it. Farmers clear 
across the continent are talking about the 
great Sarue Milker and its wonderful new 
ww method. It is making records for 
lers who never dared use a machine 
before. And they all say it is the easiest 
machine to clean they have ever seen. 
Write today—NOW—for the great Surge 
Satalog telling all about this great wonder. 








This book is FREE. You need it. It cone 
tains a lot of information worth real money 
to you. Write for it—NOW. 

PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO. 
2843 W.19th St.,Depi, 25-11 Chicago, Ill, 











FARM WAGONS 


, High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 







od Other wagon parts. 
Ly) Wheels to fit any run- 
ning gear. Catalo il- 















WHITING’S 


Celebrated Brushes 


ADAMS 


Superior Brushes 


From the first 
to the very last 
stroke they de- 
liver such a 
measure of sat- 
isfactory serv- 
ice that they 


have become the Standard Equipment 
of American Painters. They “break in™ 
quickly — work right, and last long. 


WHITING-ADAMS | 

















BOSTON 
BRUSH MAKERS FOR 118 YEARS 








BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 


Make $50.00 daily We start 
you, fwnishing everything. 


DISTRIBUTORS. Dept, 2/8. 609 Division, CHICAGO 


1 Write f 
O. I. C. HOGS on time }¥5)'§,0oF 
Originators and most extensive breeders 


THE L. B. SILVER, CU., Box 45, Salem, Ohio 
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Profitable 
Returns 


The udder and teats are the 
“final word” on your dairy 
profits. Keep them healthy, 
pliable, easy to milk, and 
you avoid endless annoy- 
ance and definite loss. No 
amount of care and feedin 

can overcome the effects o 

neglect of these important 
organs. 

For most cuts, chaps, 
cracks or bruises Bag Balm 
will effect a healing between 
milkings. The wonderful 
soothing, penetrating power 
of this ointment restores in- 
jured tissues before you would 
think it possible. For all inflamma- 
tion, Caked Bag, Bunches, Cow 
Pox, or for any external sore Bag 
Balm has no equal. It cannot 
taint the milk. Once used you 
will never be without it. It has 
scores of uses on the farm. 

Bag Balm, in the big 10-ounce 
package, 60c at feed dealers, gen- 
eral stores, druggists. Will mail, 
postpaid, if your dealer is not 
supplied, 


Dairy Association Co., 


Incorporated 
Lyndonville, Vt. 





“MADE BY THE 
KOW-—-KARE PEOPLE” 





SEPARATOR 


Brand new models, vastly improved. 
Unexcelied by any in World for close 
skimming, easy turning and conven- 
fence. uick cleaning Bow! is Sani- 
tary marvel. Skims warm or cold milk. 
Makes thick or thin cream perfectly. SS 
Seven sizes, from 850 lb. to one-cow size, 
PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM POINT NEAR 
YOU. Factory prices as low as $24.95. 
Easy Monthly Payments low as $2.20. 
Write for FREE Catalog 
Tells about our sensational money saving 
offer; our low_prices, free servicing and 
mew models, Write for it TODAY. 
American Separator Co. 
Box 2-J, Bainbridge, N.Y., or 
Box 2-J, 1929 W. 43d St., Chicago, Ill. 
















Nearly 1 out of every 5 herds have abort 
Why lose milk and onpven--Wh? endanger 
ithe value st zou entire herd wi in- 
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tackle the research questions connected 
with the borer. At a similar meeting 
called by this committee, in September, 
1926, and following a two-day tour of 
Ohio, Michigan and Ontario, a public 
relations committee was appointed to 
arouse the country to the menace of 
the borer and secure action. Dean 
Curtiss is chairman of this committee also. 

This committee has been considering 
two possible methods of attempting to 
control the borer. One is to make a thoro 
clean-up over a belt perhaps fifty miles 
wide around the outer edge of borer ad- 
vance. Another plan is to make a complete 
clean-up over every square mile of infested 
territory from New York to the western 
edge of the borer advance. The first plan 
would necessitate appropriations by con- 
gress and legislatures of around $3,000,000 
for 1927 and the second plan might take 
two or three times that sum. Probably the 
second plan will be adopted. 

Meanwhile, Ohio, where most of the 
clean-up work must be done, has been 
awake to its responsibilities. In fact, it 
has been for several years but states west 
have paid but little attention until just 
recently. Already a large amount of work 
has been done. 

At a meeting at Toledo in October, at- 
tended by farmer representatives from 
most of the infested counties and others, 
the farmer sentiment was overwhelmingly 
expressed that Ohio farmers want clean-up 
measures carried out, and they demand 
that regulatory. measures be rigidly en- 
forced. The farmers are about two laps 
ahead of investigators and regulatory 
officials in this respect. 

Shortly after this meeting, an Ohio 
Corn Borer Control Committee was or- 
ganized, headed by L. B. Palmer, president 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, as 
chairman. Working on this are representa- 
tives of the Grange, Farm Bureau, cham- 
bers of commerce, retail merchants, millers, 
grain dealers and elevators, bankers, 
nurserymen, dairy cooperatives, dairy 
distributors, schools, vocational agricul- 
ture, State Division of Agriculture, Ohio 
State University, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

This is probably the most representa- 
tive gathering of varied interests since the 
days of the liberty loan drives. Thru state 
organizations, representatives for county 
control committees are being selected for 
every county in the state and county corn 
borer control committees are being organ- 
ized in every county. A number of 
counties already had such organizations. 

Publicity, educational meetings, trips to 
the infested regions of Ontario, backing 
up of control work, pushing of legislation 
and appropriations are some of the tasks 
to be undertaken, furthering what has 
already been done. This past fall, for 
instance, around a thousand farmers from 
sixteen counties made organized tours to 
Canada just to see the borer damage. 

To summarize, here is the situation: 
The borer is the greatest menace that has 
every confronted American agriculture. 
It threatens our greatest crop. Wide- 
spread efforts are to be made to try to 


| clean up infested territory and destroy 
| all borers possible. 


The cost of the clean-up will be large. 
Expensive machinery will have to be pur- 
chased. Extraordinary labor must be 
performed on farms where there are 
borers. ‘The owners of these farms can 
hardly be expected to carry all of this 
extra cost burden. They should have help, 
financial and otherwise. 
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Howto Treat 


at home and avoid loss from live 
stock diseases that cost American 
farmers three hundred million dol- 
lars loss each year. Contagious 
© nearly always appears unexpect- 
Abortion edl 9 Walter Rasmussen found 
40% of his pure bred Holstem cows affected. 
Immediately used B-K, following directions. 
No more losses. The book tells his experience. 
jeld quickly to B-K_ treat- 
Calf Scours af a The cleansing, healing 
action of B-K on membranes and its absotutels 


non-poisonous nature make it ideal for the 
farmer to use. The book expl. 


how to remove Retai Afterbirth 


with a warm water 
solution of B-K, using 
only a small rubber 
hose, funnel and a pail 
or pitcher. Releases 
adhesions and reduces 
a snpemmmet y so the 

s FH afterbirth comes, 
and is reliable without force, natu- 
rally and completely. B-K is safe, de- 
pendabie and cheap. Buy a& jug at your 
dealer’s and follow simple ections, 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Wi oer 


ute TODAY 


‘2 


Complete, portable milk 
er; no pipe lines, no pul- 
sator, no pails. So simple, 
so ultra-simple, so easy to 
clean. Wheel it arou 
like a wheelbarrow! 


8 Months 
to Pay! 


Choice of ; 
Gas Engine Ww 

or Electric 
motor; alsoa 
hand machine. 


New tiker 
Astounding rock-bottom price—because it’s so 
simple. Milks 2 or 3 cows at once right into your 
own shipping can. No extra pails to handle and 


to wash. And the dest milker for you and for 
your cows just because it’s so simple. 


Write at once for our free 


Book on Milking! 


an Avenue 


Burton Page Co. $00"°rau Tt "Eiicaco, ue 


Farmer Agents Wanted! 


No canvassing—just demonstrate the milker 
on your farm, Write for full details. 


My New Scales 
Saved Me $87 BE 













Costs little 
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free trial 4 : 





















On One Deal Alone? 





. Scales. Mr. Bunde says it saved 
him $5.00 on 2 hogs; Mr. Van de ‘Slont says: 

it saves me $5 a month on butter 
ducts alone!’’ It willsave YOU money, 
too! The RENFREW Portabie goes 
anywhere — weighs anythi end 
lifts anything — up toa tont 


$ 


Down 
eRe 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Small Monthly Payments 
ITE! Get our big free ca 
of how the W saves money | 


wonderful record REN 
BABSON BROS., 520..33.77° “*Cmcago, ti, 


















All of the advertisements carried in 
Successful Farming are guaranteed. 
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ILLIONS of dollars profit are earned every year by Ameri- 
' can farmers on the rich lands of Western Canada. Low 
priced land is the secret of their success. 
Now you, too, can buy rich farm Jands at an average of $15 an acre. Think 
of the profits you can earn with the average 3 year yield of 17.5 bushels of 
wheat to the acre; land where stock, hogs and dairy farming thrive. 


35 YEARS TO PAY 








Pay only 7% down. Then use the land free one year, after two years of profit 
| pay the balance i in 34 equal annual payments. Pocket your profits—we don’t 
| want them. This big railway wants man power—farming power, to reap the 

golden harvest of this fertile soil. Taxes are low. Lands are close to good 





of J. S. Samis 


Read What These Farmers Say: 


I started with $600—Now I have 960 acres 
improved, stocked and paid for. 
J. S. Samis, Alberta 


Come here and give your children a chance to 
do well; ‘own your own home and prosper. 
Mrs. L. F. Pinkerton, Alberta, Canada 


I farm 960 acres; raise thoroughbred hogs and 
cattle. Raised 19,000 bushels of wheat, oats 
and barley this year. Come to Canada. 

McLoy 








markets, schools, churches, etc. The 
climateis favorable; theroadsare good; 
freight rates are low. Stop paying the 
penalty of high priced lands. Come to 
Canada where every farmer profits. 
Investigate now. 


You Cannot Buy 
Until You Investigate 


We will not sell you land until you see 
it. Special low fare (single fare plus 
$2) trips avaibable. Let us arrange 
details. Mail the coupon for full in- 
formation. No obligation. 


Cc. A. VAN SCOY 
Supt. of Colonization, Dept. 2011 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Depot 
Winnipeg, Canada 


C. A. Van Scoy, Supt. of Colonization 





s ent. 2011, eth am Pacific Ry. Depot 2 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

I am interested in learning - about: = 
O Prairie Provinces of Cana 

e OIrrigation Farming in Senay Alberta 7 
O)Business and Indusirial Opportunities in 

Western Canada. 
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RITE DAY for 


OTTAWA at your own 
Every saw shi 








5 GF Now—tet Mea 
k. Greatest Log Saw Offer 


astest-cut- 350 Cuts a Minute! 


eae pewerten Lae Saw. Now, 
“MATE Bolte: fee. bo log — ~ a few seconds it’s ali 


Try 38 OTTAWA " 


—ONE WHOLE MONTH to use the 
sawing. 
on trial only— 


Backed by 10-Year Guarantee. 
Send me your name an 

F E ful new edition of the * 

investigate—it will help you to make »ig mone 

HARRY OVERMAN, Pres., 

2125-L Wood Street, - - 

® Room 2125-L Magee Building, 














Puts the OTTAWA 
Working For You! 


‘ow you 


ed up—without any hard work! & 
Wood selling at $3 

Make Big Money—,. cord brings owner 
‘pe 00 a day. Go into the wood business. 
n't let the lack of ready money stop you— 
member, we, sell on very easy 


To anne Freight—and ge tt your machine to 
you a few days aiter — Sax. I shi 





rom facto: or nearest to you o 
NINE BRANCH HOUSES, 
and address on a postcard today fry conten. FREE | 
Wood Sawin; f Bncyclopedia’” Be sure to Wood 


OTTAWA MFG. COMPBNY 
Ottawa, Kansas 
- Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Sawin 
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Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels, 

figuring years of service. Make cOosT 
any wagon good as new. Low 
down—easy to load. No repairs. 
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Be ares - $3 = 
—Cainchilias $4 eac each. 
82- page illustrated book, cata —r contract, 
tat konk, mink, fox, 4 fo cermin all for Noe t naar = 
nes! i 
QUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 40, Heimes Park, M 
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Congress and legislatures now in session 
will be asked to appropriate what may 
look like huge sums. The least that farm- 
ers, farm organizations and others inter- 
ested can do 1s to see that these appropria- 
tions are passed. Then money and men can 
be sent to the eastern edge of the cornbelt 
to help fight the battle that is so all- 
important to corn. 

The writer of this article is a member of 
the Ohio Corn Borer Control Committee. 
This article is a part of our campaign 
against the borer. Ohio will try to do all 
it can to save your fields from the borer 
but it bespeaks your support, you who 
live in the states not yet reached by this 
dreaded pest. 

If you are a grower of corn and have 
never been to Ontario, have never seen the 
miles of infested fields, many of them with 
borers in every stalk and every ear, have 
never seen the pathetic looks on the faces 
of the farmers up there who are giving up 
the growing of corn, you don’t know yet 
what the borer means. But believe those 
of us who have been there and get ready 
to help us. If you don’t, shiver and shake, 
for you may see the day before long when 
you ll get ready to farm with the borer in 
your fields. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 


Continued from page 10 


lagged behind the needs of the time, with 
the result that power and labor continue 
to account for 60 percent of the cost of 
production, a figure regarded as unneces- 
sarily high. The council recommended no 
less than 400 projects for study in connec- 
tion with mechanical equipment and the 
hope is held out that progress along these 
lines would make for greatly increased 
profits, 
Movement of Population 

The movement of population is re- 
garded by economists as a significant 
index of farm conditions. In view of this, 
it is interesting to note what has been 
happening in the last few years. The out- 
standing feature of a census of 1924 and 
1925 recently compiled is the light it 
throws on the very heavy movement from 
the town to the country. In 1924, 2,000,- 
000 people left the farm, while the return 
movement was 1,096,000. In 1925 the 
exodus from the farm was 2,035,000, while 
the return was 1,135,000. The net loss to 
the farm in 1924, after taking everything 
into account, was 182,000. In 1925 the 
net loss was 478,000. Among the various 
reasons given for the unusually large back 
movement are: Slightly better agricul- 
tural conditions; failure of many who sold 
their farms to receive their money and, 
therefore, the necessity t6 return; many 
found that they could not live in the 
cities on the rents they were able to re- 
ceive for their farms; and, finally, many 
found that the city fell far short of their 
expectations. 

Lakes-to-Ocean Waterway an Issue 

The proposed Great Lakes to the Ocean 
waterway will come to the fore in the 
present session of congress. A spectac ular 
fight is promised over the rivs al plans for 
the waterway. Two reports will be sub- 
mitted to congress. One will favor the all- 
American route across the state of New 
York; the other, which represents the 
views of government engineers of Canada 
and the United States, will advocate the 
St. Lawrence route. The joint board of 
engineers has submitted two different 
plans for the latter route, the cost of 
which, including power as well as naviga- 
Sen, would range from $394,000,000 to 

$423,000,000. It is expected that the ad- 
ministr: ition will sponsor the St. Lawrence 
proposal and will advocate the placing of 
the project under joint internation: al 
authority in order to safeguard the deve ]- 
opment of power and the water levels of 


| the upper lakes. 
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. When Hatching Time Comes 


How To Operate the Incubator 
By R. T. PARKHURST 


University of Idaho, Moscow 











FTER visiting thousands of poultry- 
A men and hatcheries, I am convinced A 

that the successful operator of in- 
cubators uses certain general fundamental 
principles, but changes or applies these 
_—— in such a way that they meet 
lis own particular conditions. Take the 
moisture problem, for example. Two men 
on adjoining farms may need to operate 
entirely differently so far as moisture is 
concerned. One has his incubator in a 
cellar that is two-thirds underground and 
the floor is always damp. The other has his 
machine in a spare bedroom where there is 
very little moisture in the air. This man will 
probably need to sprinkle his eggs and the 
chances are that the other will not. 

There is, however, one essential that is 
agreed upon by all and is uniformly necessary 
under all conditions. The breeding stock must be carefully 
selected and be given the proper care. Breeding stock should 
undergo a most rigid selection for constitutional vigor. Unless a 
bird has a good, strong constitution, it cannot transmit its char- 
acteristics to its offspring. Select for the breeding pen the birds 
that have a broad, deep, long body, an active disposition, a keen, 
bright eye, a broad head, good distance between the eyes, a 
bright colored comb and a well- 
curved beak. 








~ hours after the male was introduced. The safest 
practice, however, is to allow ten days or two 
weeks before selecting the eggs, and three weeks 
after a change of male to prevent contamination. 
iggs may remain fertile, to some extent, for three 
weeks after the males are removed, but it is not safe 
to set eggs much over a week after the mating is 
broken up. 
The breeding pen should be given a well-balanced 
ration, plenty of green feed or codliver oil and free 
range. Experiments at the Idaho station show that 
the best hatches are obtained from pens getting 
rations with sufficient animal proteins and vitamins. 
Pens getting sour skimmilk are outstanding in their 
hatchability. Green feed or two percent codliver oil 
in the scratch or mash feed gave good results when 
added to a well-balanced ration but did not give an 
improved hatch when added to a ration not contain- 
ing sufficient animal proteins. Both animal proteins 
and sufficient vitamins are needed if good hatchability is ex- 
ected. Investigations at the Storrs station show that the eggs 
faid by hens on range will hatch decidedly better than those laid 
by birds confined to houses. This conclusion has been confirmed 
by investigations at other stations. 
A few years ago it was a common practice to set all the eggs 
that were available without paying attention to their weight, 
color, shape or texture. From the hatchability point of 
view these characteristics are relatively unimportant. 





It is generally considered prefer- 
able to use for breeders hens that 
have been thru at least one laying 
season. Investigations by Richard- 
son of the New Hampshire state 
college and others indicate, how- 
ever, that pullets which have been 
hatched early, are fully matured, 
and have gone thru a fall molt 
and rest period, are just as satis- 
factory for breeding stock as older 
birds. As there is much more 
early hatching done now than in 
previous years, the practice of us- 
ing carefully selected, mature 
pullets to supply hatching eggs for 
the real early hatches is growing. 

Hatching eggs from immature 
pullets will without doubt produce 
smaller chicks that are less likely 
to live than those from mature pullets or hens. When 
pullets are used for breeders, cock birds are preferred to 
cockerels. Vigorous, carefully selected, early maturing 
cockerels are fine to mate with hens. Breeders who 
trapnest and pedigree endeavor to use males that have 
proved their value by the quality of pullets they have 
produced in previous matings. 

The proportion of males to females depends upon the 
activity of the breed, age of the birds, size of the flock, 
season, condition and whether the birds are penned or 
on range. When both old males and females are to be 
used, fewer females can be mated to a male. In large 
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For example, Dr. M. A. Jull of the United States 
department of agriculture has shown that the selection 
of eggs for incubation purposes, according to their size 
and shape, cannot be expected to affect the hatching 
results. Many poultrymen, however, are improving 
the eggs produced by their flock in size, color, shape and 
texture by setting only those kinds of eggs that they 
want their flock to produce for the market. For ex- 
ample, leghorn breeders often will discard all eggs below 
twenty-two ounces per dozen, creamy eggs, eggs that 
are abnormal in shape, and rough and porous in texture. 

The eare of the hatching eggs is more important from 
a hatching standpoint than their selection. They should 
not be chilled or overheated before being gathered, 
should be set as soon as possible 
after they are laid and not kept 
over ten days-to two weeks before 
being incubated. They should be 
kept at a temperature of about 50 
degrees Fahrenheit. Apparently, 
it is not necessary to rest eggs after 
shipping, turn eggs while holding, 
or keep eggs in any special posi- 
tion while holding, altho authori- 
ties differ on these points. Eggs 
that are not so dirty that they 
can be easily cleaned with a knife 
can be used but it is not advisable 
to set washed eggs as they evapo- 
rate too rapidly. 

Place the incubator where there 
is an even temperature, satisfac- 














flocks more females can be mated to one male than in 
small flocks. During February and March, it is neces- 
sary to mate fewer females to a male thanin April, May 
or June. On the average, with the small, active breeds, 
one male to twelve females on range and one male to 
fifteen females when penned is the rule. With the 
heavier breeds one male to fifteen females on range and one male 
to eight or ten females when penned is about right. As a general 
rule, one should allow ten to fourteen days for eggs to become 
fertile after a mating is made. 

Experiments at the Maryland station showed that fertile eggs 
have been produced with leghorns in as short a time as fifty-two 


Select good stock. Thé hen was first 
prize white wyandoite at the 1926 


tory ventilation and an abundance 
of moisture. An incubator cellar 
built two-thirds below ground or 
the basement of a dwelling house 
is usually best. Many modern 
hatcheries are being built of hollow 
tile or cement and are above ground for convenience. Kitchens 
or rooms that are hot in the daytime and cold at night should be 
avoided. The best temperature for an incubator cellar is about 
65 degrees Fahrenheit. It is sometimes necessary to have a heater 
in the incubator cellar to bring up the temperature. If there is 
not an abundance of moisture, the floors (Coninued on page 88 
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Prevents Rickets, Leg Weakness 


and Death Loss~—Speeds Growth 


For success with chicks 
NEVER keep them behind 
window glass. Glass stops 
the sun’s ultra-violet ener- 
gy rays, causing rickets, 
leg weakness, softness and 
death loss. This fact has 
been proved by science. 

For ideal conditions put 
GLASS CLOTH in the win- 
dows and build a GLASS 
CLOTH scratch shed. The 
results will amaze you. 
GLASS CLOTH freely ad- 
mits the sun’s ultra-violet 
FRED TURNER ecnergyrays. Underitchicks 


thrive and grow at a re- 
ae ee eee markable rate. Rickets and 


leg weakness unknown. Users have gone season 
after season without losing hardly a chick. 
They report unusual health and growth. 


RemarkableTest Made 
atAmesProves Benefits 


As proof of the great advantages of GLASS 

CLOTH over glass note the results of this ex- 
eriment made at Iowa State Agricultural Col- 

ege, at Ames. 25% of the chicks kept under 
plain glass died within four weeks and the re- 
mainder were a sickly, slow growing lot. But 
under GLASS CLOTH not a chick died. On the 
contrary they grew with amazing speed, mak- 
ing a much greater gain than the others. 

Wherever tests have been madeGLASS CLOTH 
has shown such superiority to glass that today 
it is recommended by experiment stations, ex- 

erts, scientists and practical poultry raisers 
in all parts of the United States. 

Just look at the two twin 
chickens shown here (taken from 
actual photograph), illustrating 
the ill effects of a lack of 
ultra-violet rays. The big 
hen had plenty of these 
rays, the runt had none. 
The big one grew into a 
: fine, profitable hen. The 
little one had a hard struggle to keep alive. This 
is a vivid story of how GLASS CLOTH makes 
you money. 


Effect on Profits 


Dead chicks are money lost. Sickly chicks are 
money lost. If you want early broilers, if you 
want early layers, if you want to raise practi- 
cally every chick and keep them in prime good 
health—just give them the ultra-violet energy 
rays of the sun by using GLASS CLOTH ail 
through the cold months. GLASS CLOTH costs 
but a small fraction as much as glass and gives 
you nature's greatest health treatment for your 
poultry. It pays cash profits. It has helped to 
put the poultry business on a money making 
basis never before known. Removes many of the 
troubles and worries. Lowers cost of raising. 
Prevents chick ceaths. Brings early maturity. 
In every way it pays. 














Baby Chicks Thrive in 
This Scratch Shed 


The ideal way to give your chicks plenty of 
ultra-violet lightis to put up large GLASS CLOTH 
windows across the sunny side of your brooder 
house, or to build a scratch shed as shown above. 
Even on very cold days it will be cozy and warm 
inside when the sun is shining. The chicks will 
run around and scratch, all the time absorbing 
ultra-violet energy. A scratch shed doubles the 
floor space. It is cheap and easy to build. All 


* you need is a roll of GLASS CLOTH and a few 


scraps of lumber. Full directions given with each 
order. Try it. You will be more than pleased 
with the success you have with your chicks. 
Order the Special Trial Offer on the coupon. 





and More 
Economical 
Than Glass 

For HOT BEDS 


GLASS CLOTH is a cheap and durable cover- 
ing for hotbeds. Costs but a small fraction as 
much as glass and gives far better results. Plants 
started under GLASS CLOTH mature early and 
produce big yields because GLASS CLOTH ad- 
mits the life-giving ultra-violet rays of the sun. 
(Plain glass stops them.) Plants under glass 
grow tail and spindly reaching for these rays. 
Under GLASS CLOTH they grow strong and 
hardy. They do not wilt easily under the direct 
rays of the sun when transplanted. Market gar- 
deners and florists all over the United States now 
use GLASS CLOTH instead of glass. GLASS 
CLOTH holds the heat of the sun and throws 
it to all parts of the frame, Try it on your hot- 
beds this year. Order now. Take advantage of 
the Special Trial Offer. Mail the coupon for a 
big roll today. 


TURNER BROS. "sis DEPT. 845 


BLADEN, NEBR. 





ty Feaner Bros. 


®@ WELLINGTON, OHIO 
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ae Eggs All 
inter 


Big winter egg yields are easy to get. Simply 
put up GLASS CLOTH to admit the sun's ultra- 
violet energy rays. (Plain glass stops them.) 
Science has discovered it is the absence of these 
rays that makes hens quit laying in winter. But 
under GLASS CLOTH their egg glands take new 
activity. They lay like it was June, even in zero 
weather. All you needis a rollof GLASS CLOTH 
and a little lumber. Cheapand easy to put up. 

big profit maker. Even if your hens have 
po Meo laying they will startagain. Act now. 
Let high winter egg prices bring you big egg 
money the rest of the winter. 


Made Only by Turner 
Bros. 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made 
only by Turner Bros., under exclusive patents. 
No other concern can copy our process. Our 
patented weather resisting formula is your 
uarantee of complete satisfaction. Real GLASS 

LOTH is a strong fabric specially treated to 
make it transparent, waterproof and weather- 
proof. So much cheaper than glass it has won 
wide popularity all over the United States 
and Europe. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER 


We make this special low priced offer that you may 
try GLASS CLOTH and see for yourself the big pro- 
fits it brings. Mall the coupon with $5.00 and we will 
send you prepaid a big roll 45 ft. long end 36 ins. wide 
(135 sq.ft.—at 3 2-3c a sq.ft.enough to cover a scratch 
shed 9 x 15 ft.) You may order as many rolls at this 

rice as you need. Use it for scratch sheds, poultry 
Cousen, storm doors and windows, hotbeds. etc.If, after 
10 days you do not find it more satisfactory than glass 
or any other material, return it and we will refund your 
money. For emalier quantities send $3.50 for 30 ft. roll, 
or $2.25 for 18 ft. roll. Common sense instructions, 
“Success with Baby Chicks’’ with each order. Catalog 
illustrating uses on request. (GLASS CLOTH is also 
sold by many dealers.) 


Mail the COUPON! 


| TURNER BROS., Dept. 845 
Bladen, Nebr., Wellington, Ohio 
| I enclose $ ..for which send me postpaid. 
» paket rolls of Glass Cloth at the advertised price 
If not satisfied after 10 days use I may return it 
and you will refund my money. 








Us 0660060006 d0 00 60 0bs db 00 6000 00seevesés oe 
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Incubate? 


i585 
Think Freight 


Paid 

The famous Ironclad—de- 5 
livered freight paid on 30 Days Trial,guaranteed 
to please ormoney back. Incubator made of Cali- 
Redwood, covered with galvanized iron. Every 
ped. ee oe and most durable Incubator 
t D wails, air space between deep 
nursery, self- ting 
hot water heat. Cop- 
per tanks in Incubator 
| and ooder. Shipped 


Think 


Money Back SATISFIED 
140 Egg——$13.85; with Hot Water Brooder, $ 
260 Ege-——$23.50; with Hot Water Brooder, $ 
3 140 Eeg—with 36 in. Canopy Brooder, $ 
260 Ege—with 36 in. Canopy Brooder, $ 
520 Ege—$47; with 46 in. Canopy Brooder, $58.50 
140 Chick Hot Water Brooder,$7.50;260 Chick, $10.75 
36 in. Canopy—50 to 300 Chick Capacity, $11.75 
3 46 in. Canopy—50 to 500 Chick Capacity, $13.25 § 
Freight paid east of Rockies. Order from this Ad— 
test them 30 — and if not satisfied we will refund 
. your money and retu: 
freight charges. 
) no risk. You prove their 
5) worth in your = hands. 
5 You are the judge . Send 
or free Catalog with full 
detail descriptions. 


s (RONCLAD INCUBATOR CO.,Box13__, Racine, Wis. 



























one 
“HOUSED SUNSHINE’ pro- 
duces larger, healthier chicks, 
Scientifically constructed of best 
materials. Warm, dry, well ven- 
tilated.Comes in sections.Every- \\ 
thing included. Easily bolted 
Raise chicks with less work and 
no worry. Made in three sizes. 
Priced $29.50 up. Many bar- 
gains shown in our poultry sup- 
ply catalog. Write for it today. 


Iowa Manufacturing Co. 
Box 21 Sac City, Ia. 


BUILDERS OF HOG HOUSES, SELF FEEDERS, ETC 


LOW PRICES 
“BOOKLET 









So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 


“SUCCESSFUL” arene 


This is pre »ved by the ** Successful" 

-cord. fou want the Success. 
sure success this year. Se 
gs and chickens and help fecd 
the w orld. 


“SUCCESSFUL”? '“ohsooen 


Write me a postal for book and prices. Eastern custome 
ers will be served quickly from our E astern Ww arehouse. 
“SUCCESSFUL” Grain: : : 

Sprouters furnish green food — 
make hens lay in winter. As 

your nearest dealer, or maila 
postal. Get our offer. 


5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 


Des Moines Incubator Co. 
404 Second St., Des Moines, lowa 















POULTRY | LESSONS 
FREE TO 
EVERY CUSTOMER 
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The High-grade hatcher, sold 
direct from factory to user at 
rock bottom pores under strong 
guarantee. 3uilt of best ma- 
terial, many special features. 
Has triple walls, copper hot 
water tank, double heating sys- 
tem, self regulator, extra large oil 
tank, safety lamp, nursery, auto- 
matic ventilation, ete. Most 
simple, durable and successful. 
Set up ready to use. 32 years’ 


Factory to user 
Quick Delivery 








220-egg ~ $18.25 
450-egg - 33.50 





900-egg- 65.50 experience. Largest factory in 
Brooders, $5.75 up Nort pa Big new Incubator 
cata ree. 





Mankato Incubator Co., Box 709, Mankato, Minp. 
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FOWL CHOLERA 


Illness accompanied by sudden death 
arouses the suspicion of cholera in the 
mind of the veterinarian. The disease 
may spread rapidly and bring devastation 
to the flock in a few days’ time. Fowl 
cholera is thus recognized as: a rapidly 
fatal disease of chickens, ducks and geese. 
It appears at any season, in fact severe 
outbreaks have been reported on different 
farms every month of the year. The quick- 
ly fatal type is unaccompanied by symp- 
toms. Fowls are found dead on the roost 
and about the yard. As the disease pro- 
gresses, affected birds display symptoms 
of drowsiness, weakness, loss of appetite 
and diarrhea 

In view of the rapidity of the course of 
the disease, prompt preventive measures 
are needed. Dead fowls should be burned 
and chicken houses cleaned and disin- 
fected. Healthy fowls should not be al- 
lowed to come in contact with the sick. 
It is advisable to move all fowls not show- 
ing symptoms into small groups and to 
prevent their coming in contact with fowls 
showing symptoms of the disease. 

Fowl cholera frequently appears in 
flocks of low vitality. The presence of the 
disease should therefore prompt a thoro 
investigation of the feeding, housing and 
management of the flock. An infestation 
of lice or mites may be the factor which 
lowers vitality and renders the flocks sus- 




















A typical case of cholera 


ceptible. Over-feeding and sudden change 
of rations is another possibility. Intestinal 
parasites, colds, catarrh and even roup 
may play a part in the development of 
cholera. Poorly ventilated, dirty or over- 
crowded houses and imprope rly drained 
yards should be avoided. Continued rainy, 
damp weather or cold, drafty quarters are 
factors that promote cholera and other 
diseases. 

Rigid cleanliness together with proper 
disposition of the droppings of affected 
birds are important. Watering and feeding 
utensils should be thoroly cleaned each 
day. Mix the litter from houses with lime 
and scatter on ground not used for poultry. 
Houses with dirt floors are difficult to dis- 
infect with chemicals. Remove the surface 
dirt and replace with dirt from a distant 
field on which no fowls have been allowed 
to run for two years. 

If flock owners would recognize the 
fact that filth facilitates the spread of 
cholera and that successful suppression 
depends upon sanitation, more could be 
accomplished by the owner in checking the 
losses due to this disease. Cholera con- 
tagion spreads thru feed and water. 
Measures that prevent the contagion from 
getting into the feed and water or that 
prevent healthy chickens from coming in 
contact with contaminated feed and water 
check the spread of the disease. Laxative 
feeds such as bran or laxative medicines 
in the drinking water as well as antiseptics 
including potassium permanganate» and 
bichloride of mercury are recommended by 
experienced veterinarians. 

Vaccines against fowl cholera have their 
advocates. Hemorrhagic septicemia ag- 
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Raise Strong, Healthy Chicks 
with 


INCUBATORS 


When you hatch your own chicks you 
get all the profit Pn poultry raising. 
Sure Hatch Chicks are healthy, grow 
fast and always bring top prices. 
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SURE HATCH 
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Sizes—100 to 900 Eggs <Q a 


Sure Hatch Quality Incubators have been on 
the market 28 years; are making money for 
thousands of farm folks. Easy to operate. No 
experience necessary. All fixtures | aranteed 
one year. “Moisture Gauge and “Uncle Sam 
Poultry Book”” FREE with each ean 

Before you buy an Incubator SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG and learn all about Sure 
Hatch. Then call on your Dealer and see the 
machine itself our Dealer does not have 
Sure Hatch youcan buy direct from the factory. 


Also coal and oil brooders. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 22 Fremont, Nebr. 























Latest auto- 
matic type. 
Just the Brood- 
er you need to 
save your baby 
chicks. Double 
Thermostat con- 
trol regulates tem- 

rature—insures even heat. 
Brove burns hard or soft coal and 
f—no danger of killing 
chicks. Canopy is heavily gaivanized 
steel with cast iron ring at top. Pulley, 
rope an ooks for ing canopy from 
the ceiling are fernishe without extra cost. 

500-chick Brooder complete, $10.75 

1000-chick size $13.85 

Order direct from this advertisement. Quick 
delive ime wy back if Po pleased. Write for 
complete Free Catalog of Poultry Supplies. 


Brown Lyncu Scott 


1349MAIN ST, 


Co. 


MONMOUTH, ILL (13) 


PJ s 
SWE SHIP IN 10 wours-U1 8) on aeruno 5 PER CENT ~ 











KNUDSON 
Galvanized Steel Nests 
Selling for 17 years 
Let us tell you how these nests will 
pay for themselves in a short time. 
Actual tests have proven this fact. The cost is small, 
they last a lifetime. Convenient; sanitary. Get our 
FREE catalog and special prices on other poultry sup- 

plies; write today. 
SEAMAN-SCHUSKE METAL WORKS 


aa 





Dept. 0 Established 1870 St. Joseph, Mo. 
1 Sil. " 
$25, @@ Ju ERE 
Capacity 800 Capacity O00 


Wickless burner, starts on oil, 
burns oil with hot blue flame. 
No smoke. No soot. No coal 
or ashes to carry. You start it 
% and then you forget about it, 

Gallon of oil lasts 48 hours. 
[.¥ TERMS IF DESIRED. Write w 
day lor FREE catalog. ACENTS 
WANTED. 





F.O B, TIPTON, IND. 
INTER-STATE SALES CO) 300 ASH ST., TIPTON, INDIANA, 





HOW TO RAISE THE CHICKS 


Free bulletin—SENT ON REQUEST. Gives success- 
ful methods of feeding’and care. Also the Essentials of 
brooder house construction and effect of ultra-violet 
rays on chick. Write for FREE copy. Martin Steel 
Products Co., 32 Longview Ave., Minsfield, Ohio 











gressin has given favorable results in the 


hands of some veterinarians. Until more 
information regarding the reliability of 
aggressins, vaccines and bacterins for 
fowl cholera is obtained, they should be 
administered with the understanding that 
they are experimental treatments. One 
drawback frequently encountered with 
fowl’ cholera vaccines is the difficulty of 
distinguishing between fowl typhoid and 
fowl cholera on the basis of symptoms. The 
vaccine for fowl cholera is of no value in 
fowl typhoid and vice versa. 

To avoid confusion in diagnosis, many 
veterinarians have found it advisable to 
have all suspicious cholera outbreaks con- 
firmed by laboratory examination. This 
enables the veterinarian to apply specific 
treatment more intelligently and often- 
times to detect error before the disease 
spreads thru the flock. Cure-all remedies 
are of limited value. There is no cholera 
cure. The besf preventive of cholera is 
good management, avoiding overcrowding. 
Feed properly, provide good ventilation 
in the houses.and control parasites by 
clean ground.—Dr. Robert Graham, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


A PROFITABLE FLOCK 


I find it necessary to buy about 600 
baby chicks in order to maintain my flock 
of 200 layers. This year the losses in 
rearing have been about twenty percent 
which leaves me about forty pullets to 
cull out of the flock before putting them 
in winter quarters. I use coal burning 
colony brooders, starting with 300 chicks 
under each brooder. 

I have never sold any broilers as there is 
a strong local demand for fryers. I am 
situated sixty miles from St. Louis but 
have received better prices than those 
paid in St. Louis for nearly all of my 
roosters. Receipts this year from about 
230 roosters have amounted to $156. This 
will more than pay the feed bill for ma- 
turing the pullets but leaves a small deficit 
when the original cost of the stock is con- 
sidered. However, the sale of yearling 
hens in the fall will more than wipe thisout. 

The average egg yields received thus 
far have not been phenomenal. The last 
for which | have complete records amounts 
to 124 per hen. At present prices, this 
means a profit of about $2.50 per hen or of 
$500 for the flock. 

The hens always have before them a 
laying mash of 200 pounds bran, 200 
pounds middlings, 100 pounds cornmeal, 
and 100 pounds meatscrap. They are 
fed a similar amount of scratch feed con- 
sisting of equal parts of cracked corn and 
whole wheat. The growing mash is made 
by simply adding 200 pounds of wheat 
bran and 40 pounds of bonemeal to the 
laying mash. 

The feed is bought in ton lots and a 
slight saving is made by doing so, but a 
good deal more might be saved if neighbors 
would go in with me to buy mill feed in 


car lots. So far most of the neighboring 
farmers are feeding whole grain and corn 
at that. The result is later maturing 


pullets and poorer egg yields. It is hardly 
necessary to say that earliness is a very 
great factor in getting a good price. 

This year one of my neighbors ordered 
chicks at the same time | did. In fact, 
we got a large order from the hatchery 
and divided it between us. However, he 
persisted in using old-fashioned methods of 
feeding and at three months my fryers 
averaged more than half a pound heavier 
than his did. 

{ have tried crowding the hens and 
was sorry for it. Once I fed some grain 
that had got just a little damp and was a 
trifle moldy. I would have been better off 
had I paid a man five dollars a bushel to 
cake 1t away and bury it for me. I am 
still getting along with makeshift houses 
that are not what they should be, but I 
try to supply proper light and ventilation, 
and sometime I hope to put up new houses 


of the proper kind,—S. C., Mo. 
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FLEX-0O-GLASS 


WEATHER PROOF — WATERTIGHT — UNBREAKABLE 
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Put your chicks under FLEX-O- 
GLASS. In 8 weeks they'll be 3 times 
larger and many times stronger; than 
if deprived of Ultra-Violet Rays. 
You'll get broilers and laying pullets 
much earlier. FLEX-O-GLASS will 
pay for itself in a few weeks. You'll 
make more money on poultry than 
ever before. But—be sure to usegenu- 
ineF LEX-O-GLASS, theoriginal 
Uitra- - 

Violet Ray 





Use 
ested 


and 
ae for 300 chic = and 
proven strongest and best recom- 
mended by State a Stations 
—your protection. Also brings amaz- 
inggwinter egg yield. 


Grow PLANTS 
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re Cost of Glass 


ee WILL MAKE YOUR 


CHICKS 


"GROW FASTER—LAY EARLIER 


AND MUCH 
BETTER 


USE ONLY GENUINE FLEX-O-GLASS 


Give CHICKS and PLANTS ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 





Scientific PROOF 
of the Wonders of FLEX-0-GLASS 


Wisconsin State Exp. Sta. and U.8. Egg 
Society have proved that Ultra-Violet 
Rays make hens lay to limit all 
winter and make chicks grow faster 
and stronger. Read what others 
gay too: 

Iowa State College states; “Believe 
your product (FLEX-O-GLASS) far 
superior to common glass for enclosing 
chicken houses for the winter and for 
brooderhouses. 

Ohio State Experiment Station, 
upon completing a 10 weeks’ ricket test 
reports: “Enough of the effective Ultra- 
Violet rays were transmitted to offer 

rotection against leg weakness.” 

r. Morse, for 45 years Consulting 
Chemist of Connecticut says: ““Con- 
gratulations are due you. Your state- 
ments I heartily corroborate because the 
Ultra-Violet rays which penetrate FLEX- 
O-GLASS make hens healthful, chemi- 
cally active, and increases exygenating 


ENCLOSE PORCKES 


Chango 
enow trap 
into warm 
eunlit room 
in which to 
read 
Orrest. 
Ideal for childrens play house 
because Ultra-Violet Rays 
stimulate Vitamin D to over- 


work, 





os aching lege— 
PRICES Prerai 


Per yd. 36% ins. wide: 1 yd. 

:5 yds. at 40c ($2.00); 10 
10 yds. at 35c ($3.50); 25 yde. 
at 32c ($8.00) ;100 yds ‘eg more 
at 30c per yard ($30.00 


SPECIAL TRIAL 


We will send you 
R°: yards of 


























power of the blood.” 


FLEX-O-GLASS in a roll 35% 
inches wide and 45 feet long, 








Quicker and Stronger 


Have Lighter Hot Bed 
Oe ahes “a 








GLASS. Give plants abun- 
dance of Ultra-Violet and 

Infra Red (heat rays) that glass 
stops. Fast plant growth will 
amaze you. Plants won't die when transplanted, because 
stronger. Sashes will be lighter and you'll save money 
because FLEX-O-GLASS is only \% cost of glass. Easy 
to put on. Stays bright. Lies fiat. facet for fretnbevats 
because diffuses sunglare. S. Krimmitz of 

says, ‘I shall recommend it to others doing Srosking’ 
You sure have a winner." 


FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. CO. 


1451 N. CICERO AVE., Dept. 25, CHICAGO, ILL. 





postage prepaid, for $5.00. This 
big roll covers scratch shed 9x15 ft. (size for 200 
chicks) or use for brooderhouses, hot 8, poultry, 
barn or hoghouse windows, enclosing porches, 
storm doors etc. If after 15 days not satisfied FLEX- 
O-GLASS gives more warm healthful light than glass, or 
if it isn't made on a stronger, better cloth base and more 
durable than other materials, send it back and your 
money wil] be refunded. You take no risk. Order direct 
from factory and save mone Use Guarantee Coupon 
below, which is backed by c $1000 deposited in the 
Pioneer Bank, Chicago. Send $9.50 tor 30 yds, if you wish 
larger trial roll. Orders filled in 24 hours. FREE catalog 
on request contains valuable poultry information. 
posscess=: MAIL THIS COUPON NOW eeceee="4 

Flex-0-Giass Mfg. Co., Dept. 25 
1451 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, mM. 

Find enclosed $.......... for which send me yards 
of Flex-O-Glase 35% in. wide, by prepaid parcel post. It is 
understood that if I am not satisfied after using it for 15 days I 
may return it and you will refund my money without question. 














Stop «Chick 
Weak Chick 


with poor incubators 


Remember, it’s not how many chicks 
you hatch that counts, it’s how many you raise, 

Chicks that hatchout weak and wobbly, and 
live but a few days, mean nothing to you a 
cept trouble and loss. Most of the chicks 
lose in the first two weeks die because t - 
did not hatch out with enough vitality or 
strength for a good start. 


QUEEN 
Incubators 


have been famous for 20 years for big 
hatches of strong, healthy chicks—the kin 
that come out kicking and quickly grow into 
broilersand layers. Read what Queen users say: 

‘*Finest healthy chicks you ever saw—180 
of them. Did not lose one.””—Mrs. B.T. Buck- 
ley, Dakota City, Neb. 

**I never lose any of .my chickens with 
White Diarrhea that are hatched by _ the 





Queen.”’—Mrs. Bessie Taniges, Herrick, Ill. 
Q : OLONY BROODER 
keeps chicks comfortable — automatically 


turns heat on and off as neéded. Sizes 1200 
and 1600 chicks. 
If interested in Incubators or Brooders, send 
for Free Catalog. 
QUEEN INCUBATOR CO. 
L118 N. 14th Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 














Free to Folks 
interested in chickens 


A booklet telling how a 
number of our friends are 
making money raising 


Also SRemensth Geoe chickens. It might be 
tional Incubators, 1440- helpful to you. Ask: for 
egg to 43000-egg. Write “Making Money with 
for “‘Mammoth’’ Circular. Chicks.” 





Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


New Edition! 80 of information on feeding, rearing 
of chicks, culling of hens, ete. Tells how to keep chick- 
ens healthy ons make them pay. W a beginner or 
@ professional, ‘Conkey’s Seu a worth dollars to you. 


Sent for 4 cents in 
THE G, E., CONKEY CO. Nes ‘Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 





The Nation’s Great Poultry Manual. 
Pages. rs. 


Beautiful Pictures. 
ch 





BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 104, Clark 
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Raises More 
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1007 Safe -1007 Efficient 


New Twin Float’ 
Oil Control Puts 
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Ina Class by liself Piramer— 


This New Patented Improve- The New 192 Sol-Hot 
ment Cannot be Used On IN-FLOAT,/WICKLESS 
Any Other Brooder Brooder is Years Ahead 


Sol-Hot’s crowning achievement during its many years of 









undisputed leadership is its New Patented Twin-Float Oil Level Ever since we developed the first wickless oil burning canopy 
—its big new feature this season; it’s the talk of the entire poultry brooder years age Fol-Hot has been the outstanding 
industry; it’s positively the greatest invention ever applied to an leader; year after year its xceptional efficiency has created such 
oil burning wickless brooder—a feature that means more to the a demaAd, that for the past three seasons more Sol Hots have 
successful rearing of your chicks than any developments that been gold than all othér wickless brooders combined. 
have been made since artificial brooding came into existence. 

And Sol-Hot is WICKLESS—always has been; that’s why it This season Sol-Hét with its new patented Twin-Float Auto- 
has become so decidedly preferable. It has no wicks to carbonize mafic Oj] Level is far superior to any we have ever put out. It is 
and smoke, to smother and choke your chicks. Its flame doesn’t as/near perfection/as human skill and ingenuity can make it. 


flare up on one side, sputter and die down—it can’t go out—can’t : 
orertiows it burns an even hot blue flame al/ the time just like Only Ine Adjustment to Make 
a gas burner. 
As Si 1 G Ss The only adjustment you have is one valve to turn to raise and 
imp easa as tove lower the/flame—just as you would turn the valve on a gas stove 
when want to increase or reduce the heat, Sol-Hot will burn 
_ jast ag ycu set it as long as there is oil in the container. Another 
Uneven floors—fioors that shake when you walk on them, an ads tage of the New Sol-Hot is in its large unbreakable steel Oil 
cause other oil burners to sputter, smoke and sometimes go oft || ofitainer. With the Twin-Float Oil-Level you don’t have to have 
—make no difference to the new Sol-Hot. You set the Sol-Hot He oil container close to the burner—you can place oil container 
anywhere, level, tilted or on an angle—it makes no difference? the bn a shelf—in a corner or even outside the btilding—wherever 
Twin-Float Oil Level automatically levels the oil it is most convenient. 
burner well and keeps it at the proper level all the time, r 
less of any uneven or unfavorable floor conditions. 


The Twin-Float Oil Level is set and adjusted at our factory apd Isp pet, 
manent—it never has to be changed or touched again. The 

is a Sol-Hot Patent—no other brooder has it, nor can they et it. T 3 
one feature alone is worth more to you than several times the entire gost 
of your brooder. ; 


Now, you never have to give the question of oil level a 
moment’s thought—the T win-F oat takes care of that automatically, 


Hs 


The New 1927 Sol-Hot 
Don't buy a Brooders are made in sizes 


to meet every requirement 

teed | pod from 100 to 1200 chick ca- 
= et our catalog pacity—we also have the 
Giant Sol-Hot which takes 


older and see 
the place of the old- 
for yourselt fashioned, expensive, 


how far super- t bl dirt i 
for the New Sol-Hot is to all other ee ae See 
burning stoves. The new 


brooders—it’s the brooder that will raise : tags - 
more of your chicks, Catalog is free. 1927 a — is 
Mail coupon, post- completely described in 
card or letter our new catalog folder— 
3 also low pricés. Write for 
catalog today. 

















chickens extra care on 
the farm? Ask Mr. and 
Mrs. B. A. Barker, of Grundy 
county, Illinois. These good 
people have been farming a 
half-section of land for a 
period of years, raising a 
large acreage of grains— 
wheat, corn, oats, legumes— 
besides cattle, hogs, poultry, 
and sheep at various times. 
They are in a position to 
know, and their experience 
should be of interest to other 
’ farmers. Barker is a gradu- 

ate of the University of Illinois, having taken 

the regular four-year course in agriculture, and 


¢ it worthwhile giving the 














Carolyn Barker 
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Barkers: Make Hens Pay 


Here Is How They Do It 


By RALSTON HANNAS 


had all their breeders tested for bacillary white diarrhea for the 
last three years, and as some of their customers wanted tuberculin 
tested stock, a veterinarian was employed this year to make the 
test for tuberculosis. 

“No one could have started from any smaller beginnings than 
we did,” remarked Mrs. Barker. “The old hens did the hatching 
and brooding in some old bee hives that were on the place and 
dry goods boxes for coops. Even now with our adult tom k and 
2,000 chicks we haven’t a building on the place made from new 
lumber and especially built for the poultry, but every building 
is warm, dry, and has good ventilation, and makes comfortable 
quarters for the birds. 

“From our small beginnings, we have come to a flock of 300 
hens and selected pullets, but even these selected birds are culled 


constantly, 


for a hen must lay a large egg of good texture, give 


good fertility, and produce the kind of a chick that we expect from 





Mrs. Barker attended Knox college for two 
years. 

They started their farmimg operations with 
a bunch of mongrel hens bought at a farm sale 
and a dozen white wyandottes of good stock. 
That fall they disposed of all their mongrels 
and kept only the purebred wyandottes. But 
things didn’t just swim along. As Mrs. Barker 
says, “The babies came and along with them 
came poor health, and poultry raising was 
pushed far into the background, for farm babies 
are far more important than farm poultry, and 
we placed first things first. As the little girls 
grew older, and I had more time and strength, 
my interest in poultry asserted itself, and with 
the help and advice of an interested husband, 
our flock increased and developed.” 

As their flock gradually increased in size, 
they had the desire to improve its quality. 
They became subscribers to a number of 
poultry and farm papers, all of which were not 
merely read, but diligently studied. Then they 














attended lectures given by a man sent out by 


> > S > . ¢ | > 
the United States department of agriculture eo 


and they visited local shows where prominent 
poultrymen and judges were brought thru the 
efforts of their county agent. Thus they had an opportunity to 
come in contact with men of poultry interests; they learned better 


her if she wants to get board at our farm. We 
have a hatching capacity of 1, 300 eggs, but this 
is to be materially increased.’ 

The statement that there is not a new 
building on the place for the use of the chick- 
ens is most significant, ~~ it shows what other 
farmers can do toward better housing condi- 
tions for their poultry. In many cases, farmers 
will find that it will not be necessary to pur- 
chase new lumber to improve their henhouses: 
merely some rearranging and cleaning up will 
work wonders. Birds will always respond to 
improved conditions. 

The Barkers are great enthusiasts for cleanli- 
ness and sanitation. They think that more 
farmers have fallen down on their poultry 
operations in the last few years thru neglect 

of sanitary measures than any one thing. Mrs. 
Barker emphasized this by saying, “Clean 
houses, clean birds _ from lice and mites, 
and vigorous, healthy stock are requirements 
every farme : has wow dh he should have, wheth- 
er he had them or not, but worms and cocci- 
diosis are enemies of the poultry world with 
which he has not learned to cope. The McLean 
system of hog sanitation has had a world of 
publicity and it is only a step farther to apply 
it to poultry, and clean ground for chicks will 


prove just as profitable.” 
The fly in the ointment in many cases where general farmers 








feeding methods and culling for the highest laying qualities. improve their flocks is the inability to Continued on page 93 
Soon the neighbors began to notice that 

the Barkers’ birds laid better than theirs 

and the losses were not so great; the ji = <= 

news spread thruout the countryside; 

— farmers began to raise wyandottes; WHEN YOU BUY ROOSTERS 
> y > ~ > 

oer Seen to buy hatching eggs from the IGOR in breeding stock determines to 
A glimpse into the methods used by - large extent the mangancenn t of r pees 

them to improve their flock may be seen you will raise from a given number o ye 

in the following statement made by Mrs. set. This in turn determines the cost o 

Barker: “Some instructors in culling reproducing your flock, the most expen- 

stress the body characteristics of a layer, sive and important step in poultry pro- 

and others the head —, _ we found, duction. 

in order to be successful at building up Vigor in fowls is measured by their gen- 

the laying qualities of our floc k, we must be eral appearance; the number, fertility and 

keenly observant day by day and cull hatchabiilty of eggs; and the livability of 

thruout the year. We headed the culled the chicks after they are hatched. Vigor, 

flock with the best egg bred males that we according to L. F. Payne, head of the 

could find—and it paid. Well-bred stock poultry department at the Kansas agricul- 

is always a good investment. Next, we tural college, is essential to success in all 

used breading pens and trapnested them phases of the poultry industry. It matters 

thru the breeding season. This trapnest- little how much knowledge the poultry- 

ing opened our eyes to the possibilities of man has, how good his equipment is, or 

accurate breeding on the fine foundation how well bred his flock may be, if it lacks 

we already had. We'ate now trapnesting vigor, it will not long survive. 

365 days in the year, which makes the The vigorous bird has a short, well- 

business more confining—longer hours, curved back, prominent, clear eyes, a rela- 

more detail, more boek keeping, but we tively deep and broad head with bright, 

hs ave never once been sorry we undertook red color in comb and wattles. The back 

it. is broad and carries level to the tail. A 
They have gone farther: they have full breast and well developed abdomen 

entered birds in egg laying contests so gives the bird a rectangular appearance. 

that they might have the benefit of birds The legs are squarely placed and stand 

that had been trapped officially when these wide apart at the knees. 

ee ee See bi A drrenhey One male for twelve or fifteen females 

their pen of wyandottes Ted pws a ns of fF the -geberel puspese besede —~y — : 

ts: Seed alk Giiaue aad one pA serena to twenty females for leghorns is a good proportion. Cocks are usually | 

pry al é ‘ g mated with pullets and cockerels with hens. Buy your roosters early. 
They have gone even farther: they have a ae ae ait 
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Make Money Raising Poultry 







‘i. 








140§ Egs $1325 
230 Eggs $219 


































Capacity 


Oil Canopy Brooders 
Smokeless and Odorless, 
Hand Operated 
500 Chick 42” Canopy $11.95 
1000 Chick 52” Canopy $13.95 

i bse 





Self Regulated 
500 Chick 42° Canopy $14.95 
1000 Chick 52” Canopy $16.95 






















Coal Canopy Brooders ¥ 
Burn any kind of coal at 
lowest cost. Self-regulating, 
double draft control, gas- 
proof, durable, practical. 


600 Chicks 1200 
8 Inch 






80 FEgs $113 § 






Thousands 






By My Simple Method 


Over a Million have made big 
cash profits. After 27 years, I 
know I can make you successful. 


starting with a single 


Champion BelleCity Hatching Outfit 
have become Leadersin the Industry 
—have grown wealthy. The same op- 
portunity is nowyours. My new Poul- 
try Book “Hatching Facts” tells how. 
It’s Free—write forit, or better still, 
order today. Start a Profit-Paying 


Sure Poultry Business now with my 


ble Walls, Copper Hot- 
Water Tank, Self-Regu- 
lated Safety Lamps, Egg 
Tester, Thermometer 
and Holder, Deep Chick 
Nursery. Hatch chicks, 
ducks, turkeys, geese. 


Champion Belle City 


Incubators and Brooders 


Have the very best. The Prize 
Winning Hatchers with Dou- 


My Belle City Hot-Water; 
Coal Canopy; Wick or 
Wickless Hand -Operat- 
ed; Wickless Self-Regu- 
lated Oil Canopy Brood- 
ers Guaranteed to raise 
the chicks. Save Money 
—Order both Incubator 
and Brooder together. 


80 Eg¢ Incubator and 80 Chick Brooder. .. . .$ 15.95 


140 Eg¢ Incubator and 140 Chick Brooder..... 
230 Ess Incubator and 230 Chick Brooder..... 29.95 
8 


230 


19.95 


Incubator and 500 Chick Oil Brooder.. 32.95 


460 Egs Capacity and 600Chick Coal Brooder, 58.45 
690 Esé Capacity and 1000 Chick Oil Brooder.. 77.95 
920 Egg Capacity and 1200 Chick Coal Brooder. 105.45 


Freight Prepaid 


East of Rockies and allowed to 
points West. Orders shipped day 
received. Ifin a hurry,add only 
45c for each machine (Except 
Coal Brooders), and I will ship 
Express Prepaid. Gets ma- 
chines to you Post-Haste, in 2 
to5 days. Gives you one more 


eatly hatch. My Champion 
Mammoth capacity Incuba- 
tors and Oiland Coal Canopy 
Brooders meet every need for 
large Plants,or you can Add A 
Machineas your business grows, 
the safest, cheapest, most practi- 
cal way. But save valuable time 


Order Your Belle City Today 


At these lowest factory prices. 
Thousands order direct from my 
advertisements. With my Guar- 
anteed Belle City Hatching 
Outfit and Poultry Guide, you 
will get the biggest hatches of 


strongest chicks with least ef- 
fort and at lowest cost. Noone 
who buys my Champion Belle 
City and operates it as I direct 
—can lose. That I Guarantee. 
Will make big money for you 


The Easy—Quick Way 


Provides the surest all-the-year-round profit-paying business 
for the farm. You really can’t afford toletit pass. Get an early 
start—time means money to you —the early broods pay best. 


Order now, or write me today for Free catalog **‘Hatch- 
ing Facts.’” It tells everything. Ji 


Belle City Incubator Co. 


Racine, Wis. 


Box 42 


We advise all readers of Successful Farm- 
ing, who wish to increase their incomes, 
$300.00 to $1,000.00 and more, to get 
Champion Belle City Incubators and 
Brooders, asno ordinary machines, regard- 
less of price, can hatch more or bigger or 
stronger chicks, or so surely make your 
poultry pay big right from the start. 


Jim Rohan, Pres. 
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WHEN HATCHING TIME COMES 


Continued from page 82 


should be sprinkled or pans of water 
brought in and allowed to evaporate. 

Provide sufficient ventilation to take off 
all impure gases. The room should never 
be stuffy. Most incubator rooms in which 
there are a large number of machines re- 
quire a fan to remove the impure gases and 
keep the air moving. The more moisture 
there is present the more ventilation can 
be used. When there is considerable circu- 
lation of air that is dry, moisture is usually 
needed. 7 

There are many different types and 
makes of incubators. It is a safe practice 
to always read and follow carefully the 
instructions that come with the incubator. 
Changes in the management of a machine 
should be made only when satisfactory 
results are not being obtained. An inci- 
bator should never be set until it has been 
running long enough to hold the correct 
temperature. 

The temperature recorded by the ther- 
mometer varies with the position of the 
thermometer but should be the same in 
every part of the machine at the same 
height. The incubator is carefully leveled 
when it is put in place in order to assure 
an even temperature. Experiments con- 
ducted at the Purdue station showed that 
the most dependable temperature for in- 
cubation was obtained by a standing ther- 
mometer with the middle of the bulb one 
and one-half inches above the egg tray and 
near but not touching the eggs. With a 
thermometer of that kind, their experi- 
ments over a period of ten years showed 
that 101 degrees Fahrenheit thruout the 
hatching period gave the best results. 

The usual recommendation is 101 de- 
grees, 102 degrees, and 103 degrees the 
first, second and third weeks respectively. 
In high altitudes slightly higher tempera- 
tures are required than in low altitudes. A 
record should be taken of the temperature 
of the incubator two or three times daily 
thruout the hatch. If the temperature 
runs low during the first part of the hatch, 
it should be run a little high the rest of the 
hatch. In a similar way a high tempera- 
ture early in the hatch should be offset by 
a lower temperature later. It is better to 
hold the temperature a little below normal 
rather than above. 

Some machines will require more mois- 
ture than others under identical condi- 
tions. The need of moisture will also de- 
pend upon weather conditions and the 
room in which the incubator is operated. 
Fortunately, the chick embryos have the 
ability to adapt themselves to a consider- 
able variation in the degree of humidity. Ft 
is possible to determine the need of addi- 
tional moisture by weighing the eggs at 
six-day intervals and comparing the loss 
to the normal loss, which is close to ten 
ounces every six days for each 100 eggs. 

The size of the air cell is also a fairly 
good guide. If the evaporation does not 
seem to be as much as normal, the venti- 
lators should be opened. If the evapora- 
tion sems too great, moisture should be 
added by means ef a water pan, sand tray, 
or by sprinkling. Care must be taken that 
there is sufficient ventilation at all times. 
In case a hygrometer is used to record the 
amount of moisture present in the machine 
observations at the Idaho and Connecti- 
cut stations show 50 to 60 degrees relative 
humidity to be the best. 

Ventilation and moisture are closely re- 
lated factors. When there is an abundance 
of moisture present, it is possible to give 
more ventilation than when dry conditions 
exist. The objects of ventilation are first, 


| to supply oxygen; second, to remove car- 


bon dioxide; and third, to dry down the 
egg to make a normal development. The 


| first and third objects are of the greatest 














HEN PROFITS | 


Millions of hens are giving 
handsome profits because 
PILOT BRAND. 
OYSTER SHELL FLAKE 
is kept before them all the 
time. 


Its cost is very little. 


Sold everywhere. 


PILOT 


OYSTER SHELL 
FLAKE 





FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Shell Building St. Louis, Mo. 


80 South Street, New York, N. Y. 


Years ONLY 





Subscrptiong 00 


Here You Are, 


Plymouth Rock Breeders 


The Plymouth Rock Monthly is just the magezine you 
need to help you make more money from your Plymouth 
Rocks, It is the official Breed paper for Plymouth Rocks— 
it is read and endorsed by leading breeders and judges; 

tells how to succeed with the breed, where to buy and sell 
—how to make more money—everything you want to 
know about thebreed. 386 to 100 pages monthly. 

From every section of the country come comments such 
as these: ‘Far more Seoginating than the latest popular 
literature’”’—‘‘Thekind of stuff that really helpsbreeders.’ 


Send us $1.00 for 3 years upeeteticn and 
we will send you free and aid our 
valuable text book, ‘‘ALL A PLY- 

MOUTH ROCKS.” Tells how to mate, oF, fone. cull, 
condition, feed, house, raise and market all varieties for 
best results and bigger profits; how Rocks originated, 
how to treat sick some } Ee of lice and mites— 
build trap-nests, line breed, pedigree, produce and select 
eee winners. Send Dollar bite for 8 years subscription to 
lymouth Rock Monthly and get this valuable book free. 
Your money back if not satisfied. Sample copy free. 2 


PLYMOUTH ROCK MONTHLY 47,42uR%A1,o100. 






WAVERLY, IOWA, 


HAVE YOU TRIED¢ 


Pearl Grit is bo may pure limestone fj 
, ves poultry w! 
mye F 









xe ates for sam- 


for 10c and 
eae Goat on aame, 


The Ohio Marble Co. 210 Ash St., Piqua, Ohie 














Positions open 

for gapeble men 

preferably with 

ultry raising experience, to sell a new hos of brooder 

| sae that is going big. Unusual commission profite— 

ean make $100 to $200 per week. Old, established manu- 

facturer. Write to Martin Steel Products Company, 
14 Longview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio. 


~* NICHOL’S POULTRY BOOK 
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importance, as investigations at the Ore- 
gon station and at Storrs, Connecticut, 
show that carbon dfoxide is not a limiting 
factor in incubation. The embryo, how- 
ever, must have plenty of oxygen at all 
times but especially as it progresses to- 
wards the last of the hatch. 

The drying of the egg at a normal rate is 
| closely associated with the moisture pres- 
ent. 
ventilation in warm weather than in cold 
weather. The cause for this is that the 
greater the difference in temperature in- 
side and outside the incubator, the more 
the circulation of air. This difference is 
greatest in the winter and the smallest 
towards summer. As a general rule, the 
ventilators on an incubator are gradually 
opened from the start of the hatch until 
they are wide open at hatching time. 

Elford of Canada obtained the best 
results when the eggs were left out of the 
machine once a day for five minutes the 
first week, ten minutes the second week, 
and fifteen minutes the third week. Some 
authorities suggest cooling the eggs until 
they are slightly warm when held to the 
eyeball. It is the common practice at 
hatcheries and the usual recommendation 
by investigators at the present time that it 
is not necessary to cool or air the eggs at 
all during the hatch. It is many times 
more important to turn the eggs often 
that it is to cool the eggs at all. 

Investigations by L. F. Payne, head of 
the Kansas agricultural college poultry 
department, show that four turnings a 
day will give eight to ten percent better 
hatches than two turnings a day. It is not 
exceptional at the present time to find 
hatcheries turning eggs four times daily 
from the time the eggs are set until they 
pip. Many machines now are equipped 
with turning devices. With these devices 
it is a very simple matter to turn the eggs. 
and four times a day is recommended. 
When it is necessary to turn eggs by hand 
two or three times daily is all that is 
practical. Eggs do not need to be turned 
over completely; a slight rolling is all that 
is necessary. 

The clear eggs should be tested out on 
the sixth day by holding them before a 
light-or by bringing a light beneath the 
tray in a dark room. In a similar manner 
the dead germs should be removed on the 
twelfth and eighteenth days. The dead 
germs must be removed or the remaining 
eggs are likely to be spoiled, as poisonous 
gases are given off which are injurious to 
the healthy, developing germs. 

As soon as the chicks pip or the night 
of the eighteenth day, the incubator must 
be closed for the last time and not opened 
again until the hatch is completely over. 
The machine should be darkened as soom as 
the eggs begin to pip. If this is not done 
the chicks will all crowd to the front and 
some of them may smother. When all the 
chicks are out, the door of the machine 
should be gradually opened to harden the 
chicks before they are placed in the 
brooder. 

After the hatch is off, the incubator 
should be cleaned and disinfected. All 
removable parts should be taken out and 
scrubbed with a five percent solution of a 
standard disinfectant in warm water. This 
solution should also be used to scrub out 
the inside of the machine. The machine 
should then be started and allowed to 
dry out before resetting or being put 
away until the next season. 





One foot of mash hopper space to each 
five or six hens is needed, says Berley 
Winton, Missouri poultry specialist. Also 
provide one nest for each five or six hens 
and a special hopper for oystershell. Six 
gallons of water daily for each 100 hens is 
the regular rate of consumption. 


§ Yu 




















There is more danger of a lack of 
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ForCLOVERS / Gweren- 


SOY BEANS’ 
AND OTHER LEGUMES 


The bacteriain McQueen’sInocu- 
lator are raised under actual field 
conditions, by a real ‘‘dirt farmer. "They 
have the pluck like a poor man’s son,who 
has lived through all kinds of hardships-- 
who is ready for any task--who must sur- 
mount all difficulties and “‘make good”’. 
McQueen’s bacteria are bred and reared under 
adverse conditions so that they will be able to 
survive under your field conditions. Simple di- 
rections on every package. ostpaid prices: 


FOR CLOVERS and ALFALFA 


34 Bu. size Inoculates 30 Ibe.seed - $ .50 
1 Bu, sizelnoculates G60 lbs.seed - 1.00 
6-1 Bu. size Inoculates 860 ibs. seed - 5.00 

10-1 Bu. gize Inoculates 600 lbs. seed - 7.60 
Garden size for garden %, peas, sweet 
Deas and lima beans SS * = © ae 





FOR SOY BEANS, COW PEAS, VETCH 
AND OTHER a AND BEANS 
1 bu. size - By bu. otse Bed +4 
8-2 bu. oom eS é ox s 
0-2 bu. sizes $7. 
Always state heer of seed you nll to inoculate 
If not at your dealers 
orinyour seedcatalog, 
order direct. Prompt 
service always. 


Send for Free pn he of 


“The Storyjof 


TALAAAAAAALAL 












































= The MQueen Bacteria (=H: z F 
—=BActic, CHS wae eine OLE 
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$15,000 A Year 
From Poultry Sales 


secured by Moen, farmer. This paper 
brought him the new, better methods: 
how to get high layers by nepedins 
how to feed better and cheaper by ba 
ancing rations; how to win at poult 

shows; how = sell higher, peices breed- 
ers, eggs, chicks, etc housands of 
readers make money on small or large 
flocks. Many find poultry the surest, 
best paying crop. 

Send now for this monthly paper 





devoted entirely to poultry, turkeys, § M. MOEN 
ducks, geese, Full of profit helps. 
Descriptions and pictures of paying 
large and small poultry farms—what 


they do and how they do it; money- 
making hints by successful poultrymen; 
breeding for eggs, meat, exhibition; feed- 


ing; housing; hatching; rearing; show- 
ing: fattening; selling; questions an- 
swe free, etc 


Always reliable. Send only 50c for 3 
years subscription—coin, stamps, money 
order or check at our risk. 

Poultry Herald, Dept. 10, St. Paul, Minn, 


This Ad Worth ¢1° 








‘Yo Rhode Island Red Breeders 





When clipped and mailed with $1 to pay for 3 . (36 
mos.) subscription to Rhode Island Red Journal. ( egular 
price 50c yr.) and Valuable Breed Book“* Blue Ribbon Reds 
rice 50c.) Full detailed up-to-date information on 
general poultry raising. Red Journal’ is official 
breed paper for Reds. Send $1 bill today for this helpful 
magazine and breed book. Money back if not satisfied. 


RHODE ISLAND RED JOURNAL, 47 Journal Bidg,Waverty,la 


This Ad Worth #1°° 


To Levghprn Breeders 











When clipped and mailed with $1 to pay for 8 vra. (36 
mos.) subscription to Leghorn World (Regular price We 
yr.) and valuable breed book “All About Leghorns” (Reg- 


ular Price60c.) Full detailed up-to-date information on Leg- 
horns and general poultry raising. Leghorn World is official 
breed paper for Leghorns. Send fi bill today for this helpful 
magazine and breed book, Money back is not satisfied 


The LEGHORN WORLD, 47 Journal Bidg., Waverly, lowa 








NOW FREE ~ ~~ SHOEMAKERS POULTRY BOOK 
Shows and describes 53 varieties Old Reliable Blood 
Tested Flocks SHOEMAKER STRAINS—best for 38 
years. Gives facts about handling, feeding, housing, 
diseases and remedies. LOW PHICES on fowls, eggs, 
CHICKS, Brooder Stoves and Supplies. BOOK-FREE 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 70, FREEPORT, ILL. 


| Be Ga ae Keltltenaiicss 














— Pe og secret of getting winter eggs, 
YX " Send 25 cen 
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Invention will 
IncreaseYourPoultryProfit 
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“poner, you can make more money from your 
poultry. You can raise more chicks out of every 
brood than you every before thought possible. You 


them with less work and less cost. The 


invention of the Buckeye Colony Brooder stopped 
the chilling, crowding and overheating of baby 
It made poultry-raising safe and tremen- 
dously profitable, 


Save Your Baby Chicks 


If you want the big money from poultry; 
write us today for the new Buckeye 
Brooder Book. It tells how to raise every 
raisable chick; how to stop your losses; how 
to increase your profits. This book is free. 


Important Coal-Burning 


Brooder Improvements 

The new Buckeye Coal-Burning Brooders 
have Jarger stoves. They hold more coal. 
They give more heat—an abundance of 
heat on cold nights. They burn longer 
without refueling. That saves work and 
bother. The new Double Check Draft 
and Thermostat Control msure the right 
amount of heat. The fire doesn’t over- 
heat; it doesn’t go down and let your chicks 
get chilled. And the new Revolving Hover 
saves still more time and work. Every at- 
tention can be given the brooder without 
raising the Hover or disturbing the chicks. 


Be Sure Your Oil-Burning 
Brooder Has a 
Wick Burner 


The improved Buckeye 
Blue-Flame Brooder is the 
most efficient oil-burning 







= Seep 
on s 


brooder ever devised. It’s simple, safe and 
reliable. Because it has a wick burner. It burns 
steadily—no flaring up; no going down or going 
out. And there’s no “oil-leveling’’ mechanism. 
Simply light the burner and it stays lighted. It 
stays regulated regardless of any unevenness of 
the floor. Day and night Buckeye keeps the 
chicks warm and comfortable—no chilling, 
crowding or overheating. No losses. 


Buckeye Incubators 
Hatch More Chicks 


But these are only a few of the big Buckeye 
features. We want to tell you about all of them. 
We want to tell you how Buckeye Brooders save 
millions of baby chicks every year; how they 
have saved money for a quarter-million poultry- 
raisers; how they have been tested and proved 
by agricultural colleges and experi- 








mental stations. And we want wo 

to tell you how Buckeye KS 

Incubators hatch Ly. ee: 

more yy ont Kt 

stronger tter 

chicks. CHo8s oe 
All these facts are Wy 


told in the new Buckeye Wy Ay or 


Book. Get it today. 
Gel th is 





Learn about the new im- 
provements; about the 


price reductions. Simply 
mail the coupon, Do it now, ree 
THE BUCKEYE womans 


INCUBATOR CO, BOOK 
2454 Euclid Avenue 


SPRINGFIELD, - + OHIO 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 
2454 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 


Send me your new Buckeye Book, free, 
and information on how I can make more 
money from my poultry. 


P. On. .cceee 


coal-burning brooders oil-burning brooders ‘incubators 
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QUESTIONS ON ALL-MASH FEED- 
ING. METHODS 

As a number of timely questions rela- 
tive to all-mash feeding are coming from 
poultry keepers the country over, the 
writer will endeavor to answer some of the 
more frequent inquiries as far as present 
information and experience will permit. 

How do you manage to exercise the 
birds? This is logically the most frequent 
question because the idea of feeding 


| scratch grain is based primarily on the 
| exercise theory. 


In the practice of all- 
mash feeding, the exercise theory is left 
to the hens for their solution and it seems 
they know their requirements in this 
respect better than we do, and inciden- 
tally, save us the worry of something 
we don’t know much about. Probably no 
one pretends to know what is the proper 
amount of exercise for a hen and it would 
likely be impossible to find out. However, 
observance of healthy chickens demon- 
strates the fact that they are busy at 
something most of the time and inciden- 
tally meet their exercise requirements 
without having to take that particular 
form involved in scratching. 

Can. the all-mash ration be fed the layers 
confined indoors from November to April, 
or must they have the outdoor range? The 
Ohio experiment station has secured as 
good winter egg production with as low 
mortality from all-mash feeding as from 


| the same ration fed in the form of scratch 


grain and mash. 

Is floor litter required? Yes. Litter is 
required much the same as for feeding 
scratch grain in order to keep the floor in 
proper condition and make cleaning less 
difficult. Three to six inches of litter are 
sufficient for all-mash feeding, whereas a 
greater thickness is often used for feeding 
scratch grain. 

Do the layers maintain their body 
weight? Yes. Monthly individual weights 


| of birds, two different years,.revealed no 


| difference in this respect. 


This is accord- 
ing to expectations, for the layers fed all- 
mash received no less grain. They simply 
ate the grain from a mash feeder instead of 


| picking it from scratching litter or from 


| contaminated soil. 


The Ohio all-mash 
ration contains seventy percent corn. 

Can the all-mash method be employed 
with the heavier breeds? While most of the 
work has been conducted with leghorns, 


| the results with plymouth rocks thus far 





indicate that this method has the same 
merits for the heavier as for the lighter 
breeds. Since the heavier birds are in- 
clined to excessive grain consumption and 
often become too fat, it seems reasonable 
to expect that the all-mash feeding of the 
heavier breeds should prove particularly 
advantageous. They are thus obliged to 
depend upon a balanced ration, whereby 
they are required to take the proper pro- 
portion of protein which should encourage 
them to lay instead of putting on fat. 

How about all-mash for the breeders? 
It has been employed with the same ad- 
vantages for the breeders as for the other 
kinds of birds. 

Must a part of the mash be fed moistened? 
No. The question of feeding a moist 
mash may be considered the same in con- 
nection with all-mash feeding as for 
scratch grain and mash. That is, a few 
more eggs should result if moist mash is 
properly fed, but whether the extra eggs 
will justify the additional time and skill 
of feeding required is the question. When 
it is desired to feed a moist mash, a good 


| practice is to feed it on top of the dry mash 
| in the reel mash feeders. 


The amount 
is determined by what will be consumed 
in about twenty minutes. 

What amount of feeding space should be 
provided for all-mash feeding? Two or 
three of the 4-foot reel mash feeders or 
16 to 24 feet feeding space for each 100 
layers. 

‘Is there any special method of feeding all- 
mash? Yes and No. For best results fresh 


mash should be fed daily from 3 to 5 p. m. 
in about that amount which will be con- 








sumed during the next twenty-four hours. | 
The fresh mash is always relished more 
and as a result, the birds go to roost with 


a better filled crop. Those who are situ- 
ated so this regularity of feeding is im- 
practicable can supply the mash less fre- 
quently and at any time of the day and 
yet secure satisfactory results. 

How about the use of lights? All-mash 
feeding is well adapted for either morning 
or evening lights, if the mash feeders are 
placed where there is ample light and suf- 
ficient feeding space is provided. 

Can the mash intended for use in connec- 
tion with scratch grain be used for all-mash 
feeding? No. The mashes for use with 
scratch grain are not adapted for all-mash 
feeding, altho some of them would serve 
the purpose if an equal weight of medium 
coarse ground corn and wheat were added. 
Generally speaking, the mash for use with 
scratch grain has twice the amount of 
protein concentrate, minerals, alfalfa 
meal, bran, ete., as the all-mash ration 
would contain because the former is in- 
tended to be diluted with an equal weight 
of scratch grain. 

What is the composition of the all-mash 
mixture? The Ohio all-mash mixture is 
composed of ground corn, 70 pounds; 
ground feed wheat or winter wheat mid- 
dlings, 20 pounds; meatscraps, 10 pounds; 
poultry bonemeal, 2 pounds, sal salt a 
trace. In the preparation of the mash 
it is desirable to have as large a proportion 
of the mixture as possible in granular form. 
This is accomplished by grinding the corn 
so the larger particles are about the size of 
a half kernel of wheat, the use of medium 
meatscraps and chick-size, granulated 
bone. The birds like the granular mash 
better and can eat it more readily than a 
fine mash. 

When feeding the granular mash, do the 
chickens pick wu over for the coarser ma- 
terial? To some extent they do. However, 
this has presented no particular difficulty 
as they usually take a beakful of the feed 
as it comes. If waste-proof mash feeders 
are used, one does not need to be con- 
cerned if they do pick it over some. When 
fresh meat is fed, it is well to mix the fine 
material in the bottom of the mash box 
with some of the fresh mash or remove it 
and put it on top of the fresh mash. 

How and when to change to all-mash 
feeding. The best plan is to raise the 
chicks and growing pullets on an all-mash 
ration and then no change needs to be 
made. The change of growing pullets 
accustomed to scratch grain, to oun 
should be made before they begin to lay 
and not later than September. If hens are 
to be put on all-mash, it should be done 
either during the molting period or from 
April to June. Otherwise, reduced egg 
production can be expected, as it requires 
from four to six weeks to become adapted 
to all-mash feeding. 

In other words, the chicken is a most 
habitual creature and serious consequences 
often result when a radical change is made 
in the feeding, method of feeding, or man- 
agement. This is particularly true of lay- 
ing pullets during the fall and winter 
months and laying hens from July to 
November. Hence, great care and good 
judgment must be exercised as to how and 
when such changes are to be made if loss 
in egg production is to be avoided. The 
changes from scratch grain feeding to all- 
mash involves the same hazard unless due 
precaution is taken. 

When the change is to be made, one- 
fourth of the scratch grain being fed can 
be added to the mash the first week, the 
second week another fourth and so on until 
no more scratch grain remains to be fed. 
In this way there is really no change in the 
ration, simply a change in the method of 
feeding —D. C. Kennard, Ohio experi- 
ment station. 

[Note—Professor Kennard’s first article, 
on the all-mash method of feeding ap- 
peared in the October issue of Successful 
Farming.] 
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LES ONIYS] 320 


Built 
of California 


Redwood. Doubie walls 
—dead air space bet ween; double 
glass doors, hot water heat, copper tanks 


: and boilers, self-regulating, roomy nursery, compiete 
with all fixtures. set up ready to use. Freight Paid east of 
isconsins have led in quality, and price. 


Rockies. For over 25 years 


Freight Paid 
7 ==: 


oney Back Pan 


RTD tw betel 


If Not Satisfied §) 2 oe 


140 Egg Incubator with Drum Brooder . 


- $19.10 


140 Egg Incubator with 24-in.Canopy Brooder,$22.10 
180 Egg Incubator $16.35; with Drum Brooder,$21.55 
180 Egg Incubator with 44.in.Canopy Brooder ,$29.05 





250 Egg Incubator $22.75, with 44in.Canopy Brooder,$35.45 
340 Ege Incubator $30.75,with 44 in.Canopy Brooder,$43.45 
500 Egg Incubator $45.50,with 44 in.Canopy Brooder,$58.20 
1000 Egg Incubator $91.50,with 54 in. Canopy Brooder, 107.60 


WISCONSIN BROODERS 

Our new Improved Drum Heated 

+. Brooder pictured above is ideal for pes 
=> small broods. Lampburns 5 to 6 Ve 

“<t days with one filling. Easy to 

ES clean and ventilate. Our 

‘wee Canopy Brooders have 

“4 famous Sol-Hot heaters; 

wickless, hot blue flame, 

no smoke, no fumes. Ab- Expr ‘ } 

solutely dependable day Paid Prices ’ i 























Freight eye k 

and n ° 

STOVE BROODER ‘ot 
42-in., $13.75 


this ad. W 80 D; 
52-in., $17.50 e xt ett 


ays’ 


aid 
You take no risk in ordering direct from 
ial — money 
back if not satisfied. Send for catalog. 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, 





250 Egg Size $22.75 





24 in. Canopy Brooder( 25 to 125 Chicks) $10.25 
Min,“ “ (50to 500 “ 2 $14.75 
54in. * (500 to 1000 “* ) $18.15 
Dept. 12, , Racine,Wisconsin 





W hat’s 
a 


CAPO 


and 
Why? 


CAPON GOLD a book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business. 
Tells everything you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show each step 


in the operation. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent 


‘“Slips,”” where to get the best 


and cheapest Capon Tgols. Capons are immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells 


how. Copyrighted new and revised edition. Regu- 


lar 50c copy, prepaid to your address, a short George Beuoy, No. 71, Cedar Vale, Kansas 


time only, for a Dime in coin or stamps. 





MAKE MONEY RAISING POULTRY AND HOGS 





American Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest and Best. Established 1874 
9 Months’ Trial 25c 
1 Year 50c 3 YEARS $1.00 5 Years $1.50 
To Canada 75c To Canada $1.50 To Canada $2.50 
Averages over 100 pages per issye— tells how to feed, 
house and breed; how to come. Wat egg production; 
how to hatch and rear poultry successfuily. Order today. 


Canada 40c 
Foreign 60c 


Address either paper or Eisert & Co., Publishers, 


American Swineherd 
The Only All Breed Hog Paper. Est. 1885. ~~ 
To Canada 35 cts. “>—-" 7 
One Year 25c Foreign 50 cts. 5S Yrs. $1 Can. $1.50 
No matter what breed of hogs you raise or feed, the 
American Swineherd will help you to make more money 
from the herd. Each month the American Swineherd is 
filled with valuable articles which tell you what others 
are doing, and how profits are obtained, Only 25c 1 year. 


113-523 Plymouth Ct., ‘Chicago, Hl. 



















Supes Warm and 
nies for your chicks. 
high 


625 New Y 


\ DES MOINES BROODER HOUSE 


Permanent. Lice and vermin proof. Easily set by bol 
sections together. Movable. Well lighted an LB we 


e fi 
$45 (F. 


f: = N dry. The increased egg production 
hens this winter will pay for it and provide a superior brooder 
tbouse Fully guaranteed. Order direct or write, 


DES MOINES SILO & MANUFACTURING Co. 
ork Ave Des M soy. 









‘or_ immediate delivery. 
O. B. Des Moines) buys 


from 30 to 40 






S Moines, towa 




















Here’s a book worth dollars that 
we have decided to mail free to 
all chick buyers who write for it. 3 colors, 
illustrated. Tells how we hatch the better 
kind of State Accredited 
chicks at lowest prices. 
Leading varieties. 60,000 
weekly. You know you will 














be treated right if you buy . ’ 
fe ay Bee van ae POU stare ae 
varie Mo. o a Box 623, Pleasant Hill, Mo 





220 EGGS! 


That’s what one pullet owned by Mrs. A.C. 
Miles did and her flock average was 
250. Our accredited chicks grow into 
record layers. We hatchall leading kinds. 
Our free copyrighted chick book tells why 
we can hatch the BEST at prices that are 
causing people to wonder howit’s FREE ? 

done. Get our 2 color illustrated 
















BIG POULTRY BOOK and 

New POULTRY BULLETIN F R E E 
Worth Hundreds of Dollars. 
Shows how Big Men in Poultry 
Grew Rich—How Many Started 
Small. Now Worth Thousands. 
77 Youcan do same if you follow 
methods outlined in FREE 






> BOOK. Now is the time to make 
money with poultry. > BOOK and New 
Bulletin tells what to do each month. Mention variety 
of poultry you like. Write today without fail. 


AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL xansas’ erty: mo. 





More Egg Money 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
othersgre doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 
how ; explains brooding, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-160 pages. 


3 Months’ Trial 1 5¢ 


One Dollar a Year 
Colored art chicken pictures suitable 
for framing FREE every other issue. 
Send stamps or coin today at our risk, 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 3, Mount Morris, Ill, 





YOUR POULTRY PARTNER 


Will tell you how to make your hens double your 
egg money these cold winter months ahead. Just 
send us your name and without obligation on your 
part we will send you FREE January number 


Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Box 890, Hanover, Pe. 











VALUABLE POULTRY BOOK FREE 


¢)) Full of important facts. Tells of turnin oul- 
try business into GOLD with wonderfu! Sun- 


@ flower strains of poultry, BABY CHICKS and 
eggs. Fancy trapnested, exhibition and accredi' 
stlew prices.4 Beautiful two-color book FREE 


Suntiower Poultry Farm, Box 38, Newton, 
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.C.C. Hatcheries ag 


"Now ready. Big husky, Pure-bred, 

= Cert-o-Culd, Smith-Hate ed Chicks from 
farm ranged Hogan Tes 
Rreas,'S. 6 to Re Rocks, 


iocks. Price per 100 
Barred, White, Buff; 
Bn Orpingtons $14. "White 
ingtons, "White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas 
Anconas, White or Brown Leghorns $11, 
White Minoreas and J. B. 
les box Catalog free, 
406 


ERIES Contestne 


+ HATCHER 











-- YEAR 
] 7 4-6 pen - + sagen High Pen Reds at Glen 
A iowa e laying con- : 
%, ag test. And many others. Ellyn and many others. 
€ 
os CHICKS *»° EGGS GUARANTEED 
Send for PROF.E.H.RUCKER 19 years 


practical Poultry research at Colleges. 
Catalog Dept. S, OTTUMWA, IOWA 


CKS 

















From Missouri—tnhe big ch state 
Quality and Delivery Guaran’ Pon prices 
ali varieties- 





are lowest qoality consider 
FREE! (oi, oon ful 
valuable information. 
ane ALso Fare—e -year sabscgis 
TC tion to amous poultry maga 
Most ita in-§ zine. 10 Valuable Poultry Les- 
cubators and hatch- § $08 free to our 






tion. rite now for best baby chick 
—E- 3 beppy offer evermade, A 
chicks, prompt h H. 


live: low mhoes. Box 80 ~ 
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INCREASE YOUR POULTRY PROFITS by improving 
your Flocks with **ILLINOIS’’ CHICKS. America’s Best 


Strains in 16 Bret Inspected for Health, Breeding and 
Egg Production White, an s Bre own | eaho rns, Heavy Assor- 
ted, 100, $il. Dene d ha R. I. Re y $13. Buff Orping- 


ton, Buff & Wh. Rocks, “S15. White. & Fl Wrsed ot, Wh, 
Orpington, Andalusian, o16 100 >. Alive Postpai ebruary Delivery 
$1.00 higher.Send for Free—*‘Secrets of Pouttry uccess.’’ Ref.— 
First National Bank. iiinois Matchery, Dept Metropolis itl. 





our beautiful New Free book entitled’ Art 
of Poultry Raising.’’ 108 — won 38 ribbons. 20 
ee yorteties. 


enews ra Chick : “ year. 














THO USANDS OF CUSTOMERS ify, 
ronan Feu), Guslity of our Ins 
cK" HICKS. Very modera’ Siw for 
. Our BEAUTI- 


. St ee BOON eRee Yann, 2, natural 
now. NEUHAUSER Sledeniee Dept. a. Go Mapelenn, 0. 





YT eneae ioe Blood. Heavy Layers. Large, 
White K BGG Blood tested for White Diarrhoea, 
STOC S—CHICKS., Low prices. Fine 
Len in célors sent Write today, 


‘Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 81, Monmouth, fll. 









AMAZING LOW PRICES on quality chicks, Backed 
by Missouri's greatest Trapnest Breeding Farm 
with official records up to 318 eggs. State Accredited, 12 


varieties. Big catalog free. ; 
BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Box 744, Clinton, Missouri 


WHITE LEGHORN Baby Chicks and 10-week old pullets 

of Improved Tancred Hollywood 
and English breeding. The commercial business-bred 
Leghorns developed for 15 years for largesize and per- 
sistent laying. Highest quality chicks at reasonable prices, 
Write for big illustrated catalog and Poultry Guide. 





GRANDVIEW POULTRY FARM, Box 17, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 












}] RUNNER DUCK AND ANCONA 800K 


Tells bout best money making combination. 

at 41-2 months. Heavy 
. Big white eggs. Get started 

with better quality chicks, eggs and fowls 

t LOW PRICES. Beautiful boo! Be. 168 CLAMINI . 

BERRY‘S POULTRY FARM, Bx. 168, CLARINDA, IOWA 


PURE BRED CHICK 


10” er eg on ore dere reo’d. by Feb. 1, Mich 









Aceredited 8. orns, Anconas, Bd. Rocks» 
— us fou ndatin strains. ‘Bi ig new instructive chick 
k free. Save. Money—Write today 


SILVER WARD "HATCHERY, MICH. 


RICH IN QUALITY. LOW_IN PRICE. 
FREE PICTORIAL CATALOG TELLS WHY. 
advance when ordering here. 


You don’t need to tie up a lot of money weeksin 
RICH HILL HATCHERY, Box 519, 


Special terms. Leading breeds. 

Rich Hill, Mo, 

CHICKS WITH PEP $!:%,A-r'stuit? 

aie ne + N ational and 

other shows. High egg prod > Live Delivery 
Guaranteed. Thirteen ay “oC _ ee free 


Holgate Chick Hatchery, Box W, Holgate, 


68 BREEDS Most profitable pure bred 
chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 

keys, Fowls, eggs, Baby chicks, prices low. America's 
finest poultry. Northern high egg producers.10,000 prizes. 
Large Catalog 6c. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minnesota 
Pure CH K from egg-bred breeders selected by 
Bred specialist trained at State University. 
Free catalog and prices. Fostoria Haichery, Dept.4, Fostoria, 0. 
ay. Circular free. A.E.H. ae one 


BLACK LEGHORN | Box B, Pittstown, 
Produec- , ree range breeders.All popu- 

lar varieties. Free Catalog. 

tion Bred Sarisraction GUARANTEED. 


Ovies’s Poultry Farm & Hatchery, 422 Boots St.,Marion, Ind. 


Box 31, ZEELAND, 
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BAY OLD CHICKS. The pas that 
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HOW MUCH FEED? 


Experiences at the Nebraska agricul- 


tural college poultry plant have led the 
caretakers there to feed about three 
pounds of sprouted oats per one hundred 
hens and about three pounds of dry scratch 
grain during the forenoon and then about 
seven to eight pounds of scratch grain in 
the evening. The hens should be able to 
get the rest of their living from the mash 
hopper. 

The scratch grain is made up largely 
of cracked corn, the basic grain in the 
hen’s ration. The mash most often recom- 
mended with present prices consists of 
150 pounds yellow cornmeal, 150 pounds 
of shorts, 100 pounds of bran, 100 pounds 
of meatmeal or high grade tankage, and 

5 pounds of fine, dairy salt. 

Skimmilk is worth fifty cents per hun- 
dred pounds (12 gallons) in connection 
with the above ration at present prices, 
and it will take the place of the tankage 
or meatmeal in the mash if it can be given 
the hens at the rate of four gallons per day 
per hundred hens. Bright, leafy alfalfa 
hay self-fed in a wire netting rack is one 
of the finest additions that can be made 
to any ration for hens in the winter time. 


LIGHT UNDER THE ROOSTS 


A hen naturally faces the light in 
scratching in the litter. As a result, the 
litter in most poultry houses is piled up 
in the rear and not worked over. 

To avoid this, an lowa farmer put two 
windows in the rear of*the poultry house. 
He used the common three-pane, cellar 
sash which is long and narrow. Openings 
were sawed for each about one foot from 
the floor. On the inside of the house is a 
light framework built around the opening. 
The sash was nailed in and there were no 
cracks left which might cause a draft. Fine 
mesh wire stretched over the window pre- 
vents broken panes. It is surprising what 
a difference these two windows made in 
the amount of light in the house.—M. W.., 
Iowa. 


POULTRY SANITATION AND 
HYGIENE 


With the growth and development of 
farm poultry in the Mississippi Valley 
region, there has come an increase in 
poultry diseases which in some cases have 
reached serious proportions. Disease 
thrives best where animals or fowls are 
kept in large numbers in the same pas- 
tures or yards year after year, without 
regard to sanitation or rotation of quar- 
ters. Some of the most serious diseases of 
poultry are traceable to contaminated 
ground, and the losses experien need on 
many farms are but warnings pointing to 
the need of fresh ground in maintaining 
healthy flocks. 

The ground on some premises is so 
impregnated with bacterial infections and 
eggs of parasites that young stock cannot 
be raised with profit. Infected ground in 
some instances has been used for poultry 
for a period of 20 or 30 years. While 
nature will renovate and destroy the 
accumulated infections in the soil, time 
is required for this process. 

By maintaining poultry on the same 
ground year after year, nature is retarded 
in dispatching this important task. Culti- 

vation and keeping chickens off con- 
icontatiind ground will, however, accom- 
plish this end. Definite yarding and 
ranging fields for poultry are becoming 
necessities on some farms. Rotation of 
lots each year or a plan whereby ground 
can be kept from chickens for a period of 
two years may solve many disease prob- 
lems in the farm flocks. 

Sanitary practices are > ay! to | 
medicines in maintaining health. Like 
other farm animals, poultry responds to 
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Iowa Accredited. i 
| orders. Catalog Free. Hatch early Feb- 
ruary. Edgar D. Hostler, Tipton, Iowa 
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Sof eggs inone WINTER MONTH 
were so!d by Mrs. Switzer from 
her SHINN PULLETS. Every day we receive letters 
praising our Chicks, one saying, **Your chicks are as good 
as others costing 7% each.’’ My thousands of customers are 
satisfied because SHINN CHICKS are BRED, HATCHED 
and SOLD Right. Chicks as low as $8.80 PER 100, and 
as many as you want, Catalog Free. 

WAYNE WN. SHINN, Box 204, GREENTOP, MO. 





Heavy Laying Strains, Tan red, 
artin Test Winne Holterman, 
The Cream i: the 





“s 





INT on orders 
Member I. Cc and A. “a 8s’ns. 
= pant ae Bank. Chicks POSTPA iD. Live Delivery Guar. 


CARTER’S CHICKERY, Box 46, ELDORADO, ILLINCIS 


From Towa Accredited and Inspected Stock 
Order now, 100% live and a delivery assured, quality guaranteed, ~ 
Standard Quatity er 100 Super Quality 
$12.00 , Buff & 8. C ‘ Leghorns $16.00 
13.00 R 2 » As 
15.00 Ss 
16.00 & S. L. Wyn., Buff & 
16.00 Batt Rocks & White Mino 
Light Bra mame & White Langsh 





16.00 
as 18.00 
19.00 





10.00 
25% down with ord 


balance C. 


TROMBERG’S POULTRY FARM 


STR 
Lock Box 277. Fort Dodge, lowa 


BABY CHICKS Better quality. 

They cost no more. Ae. 
Our chicks are from leg-banded stock selec- on 
ted by expert trained and educated by . 
Poultry Department,Ohio State University. 

WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 

Tells about our pedigreed males and special pens. Also 
utility stock. Write today. Our prices right. 


Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., ox 13,  Gibsonburg, Ohio 


SEND NO MONEY tare’ CHICKS 


Just mail your order. We ship C. O. D. and guarantee prepaid 
100% live delivery of sturdy, purebred chicks from healthy 
bred-to-lay flocks; Wh. Br. and Buff Leghorns 13c; Bd. and Wh 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anconas 14c; Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Wh 
Wyandottes 16c; Black Minoreas 15c; mixed 10c; all heavies I2c- 
Orders for 50 chicks le more, 25 chicks 2c more. 

SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, BOX &, SILVER LAKE, IND. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


GRAND CHAMPION PEN Illinois Laying Con- 
test. Trapnested arid Pedigree bred for many 
years. Also TANCRED WHITE LEGHORNS. 
It is the eggs produced from your flock that make 
your profits. Why continue to waste time and feed 
on inferior layers,when these may be had at low cost. 
BABY CHICKS and EGGS FOR HATCHING. Fine 1927 Catalog Free. 
Get it Now. MAPLESIDE POULTRY FARMS, Box E., Lincoln, tt. 


















>, . 
Johnson’s Peerless Chicks! 
One Million big husky Smith Hatched chicks for 1927, 
from finest quality, heavy producing flocks. Eighteen 
varieties. Low prices. Live de slivery guaranteed. Catalog 
free. Member International and American baby chick 
A8ss’nS, Johnson’s Hatehery;218 S—W Ist Street, Topeka, Ks. 


White Leghorn Chicks 


sired by pedigreed males, records 200 to 293 eggs. Low 
repaid prices. Shipped anywhere c.o.d.and Ss 
fatching eggs, cockerels, pullets, hens, egg bred 2 
years. Winners at 17 egg contests. Write for free cata- 
jog and special price bulletin GEO. B. FERRIS, 
932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mic higan 
ba BREED Vatuable New Poultry 

Book Free—100 Pages. 
Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks, 
incubators brooders at lowest prices. 
America’s great Industry. My 45th year. 
W. A. Weber, Box |4, Mankato, Minn. 


BIG C. 0. D. CHICK OFFER! 


t Hy bw! your chicks when you see 

e-bred stock of high quality. 

Carefully ~ breeding birds. Our big illus- 
trated catalog tells ob the story. 

J.W. Ossege Hatchery, 15 Main St., 














Ottawa, Ohio 





resito CHICKS 


BED RockkK FYSwRricEts 
Yes sir, we have them, Big fluffy chicks hatched from well matured 
State Inspected stock, tested and bred for high egg production, 


Colored illustrated catalog 
RUSK FARMS, BOX 344, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 





Chi icks & bred. Inspected flocks 
Preece Rocke’ 





inoreas Orpingtons, 4%, - 
nconas. Lowprices.Catalog free. “Write metoday, P-L ? 
wnihass Wome Ben 6 Portland, ind. eakiaiél . 





Vy IETIE chickens, geese, 

ducks and turkeys. 
How to feed and care forthem. Stock and 
eggs for sale. Incube a. Send 
efor free cataivg No. 


6 
HENRY PFILE, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


brooders. 








CHICKS. C. 0. D. 2,283 
je Ve We Me see the chicks. 
Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Reference. 
Poultry Dept. University of Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY,355W.4th ST., LEXINGTON, KY. 





Discount early 














y JUST-RITE, 


TF) Baby Chicks) 
AERA CERT O-CUL[) 


N NGO 


2,000,000 | 











= a. non ong ot quality, = + and 

oe ew oy PMatiogs. ¢ icks 8 fron = ous ws lay- 

Goaranteod GABY. TBR KEYS! 1 DURKS and Geese nic 
7 

COLOR PLATE ART BOO! Bank or other Reference. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, eae Gina GAMBIER, OHIO 


«4 90D, TESTED 


Annually for both WHITE DIARRHEA 

and TUBERCULOSIS. roe done by 

Ass’t State Vet. y~4 U. of I. supervision. 

Ay under tes LARGEST PLANT 
,ORL 


CHICKS ONLY. 7-DAY GUARANTEE on_ Chicks. 
Prices from only $12 up. BIG DISCOU 

ful BIG COLOR PLATE BOOK FREE, i oxpinine every- 
thing and prices. BE SAFE for 1 Order this 
Book at once. Reference, First National Bank. 
LING’S HATCHERY, Box 500, ONEIDA, ILLINOIS 




















50 | 

ks .| 8. 15.00 700 

-| 8.00; 15.00 . 

. -|.8.50) 16.00 ° 
° -« «/11.50 <3-29 .00 
tea’ iret and Ancomas .. - «| 7.00) 13. 50.00 
Mix All Varieties . . . « . «.. ».' 5.50’ 10.00' 40.00 

Order from this ad, save time, Fine Free Catalog. 

GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Boxsi, BUCYRUS, OHIO 












ALL ABOUT CHICKS. Our big cata- 
log tells all about our Ohio Accredited 
chicks. Every breeder banded. Prices 
reasonable. Every chick guaranteed. 
Find out about our chick guarantee 
Dilan. You can’t lose. 

Hoytville Hatchery, Box 40, Hoytville, Ohio 





Beautiful, Wonderful, Winter Layers 
Large White Eggs. 265-331 egg record 
stock. Official yg Contest anes: 
eres —Viggvess, ins in Baby ks— Stock— 
Suppl Free feed with chicks. Big discount if ordered 
now. Delivery when wanted, Valuable Catalog FREE. 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 26, Center Hall, Pa. 


en BUILT CHICKS from Prize 
Winning Blood Lines and Inspected Flocks, 
12,000 individually picked breeders. Extra 
quality chicks—more value without addi- 
cost. Write for FREE catalogue, 

— HATCHERY, 
LANCASTER, ‘OHIO 


ALITY CHICKS 


52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 

varieties. Best laying strains. State Ac- 

credited. Incubate 25,000 eggs daily. Catae 

log Free. Prewar Prices. Free live delivery. 

MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 
~ Most Profitable chick- 

64 BREED ens, ducks, turkeys and 
eese. Choice, pure-bred\northern raised. 
fy Fowls, eggs and incubators at low a 
America’s great poultry farm. At it 34 yrs 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box 626, Mankato, Minn. 


EVERLAY cecnoans 


The beautifal business Rpen! Wonderful winter lay- 
ers. Big white . World Record eee Ameri- 
can Egg Contest | parentent winners New York. 
Chicago, Ha igorous money makers. Stock 
Eggs, Chicks, mine wahipped safely. Catalog free, 
EVERLAY FARM ox 26 ttiand, ind. 


BABY CHICKS !nvestizste 

Then Invest 
Fine pure-bred chicks at prices to fit your pocketbook, 
Pedigreed males and selected females make chicks of 
finest quality. Free poultry book and catalog. We will 
help you with your poultry problems. COOPERATIVE 
BREEDING & HATCHING CO., Box 125, TIRO, O. 

from 


am, BABY CHICKS “2” Pioneer Hatchery 


Miller’s Missouri Accdt. chicks have 26 years reliability 
back of them. From flocks with early laying records, 
100% live delivery guaranteed. Write for catalog and 
pictures of leading varieties, also special offer. 

MILLER HATCHERIES, Box 553, Lancaster, Mo. 


SQUAB () BOOK (j FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to doit. You 
will be surprised, PLYMOUTH ROCK SQuUAB CO. 

609 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
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or Us == to make extra 
y saeney tne time, We 
oll you raise. Big yin gpare time, rai 


ge w 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING 3127 C. C. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 
A suerte 
; aes ane oe 
on CHICR Seiten ofay! FREE! 
FRANK FOY, ba 5, C 




















SUCCESSFUL 


proper medication but medicine is of no 
value as a substitute for clean ground. It 
is inadvisable and practically impossible 
to keep poultry on infected ground and 
attempt to maintain health by adminis- 
tering medicine. Overcrowding in houses 
is also a common cause of lowered vitality. 
Improper ventilation is the chief cause of 
colds. 

Lowered vitality as a result of intes- 
tinal parasites, lice and mites, overcrowd- 


ing and faulty ventilation frequently 
provide an opportunity for cholera, 
typhoid, tuberculosis, roup and other 


diseases to spread rapidly. Entire flocks 
may succumb to any one of these dis- 
eases. The successful control of poultry 
diseases is largely a matter of sanitation, 
clean ground and clean houses with ample 
room and ventilation to avoid dampness. 
Dietetic diseases can be prevented by 


proper feeding.—Dr. Robert Graham, 
Il 


BARKERS MAKE HENS PAY 


Continued frem page 87 


market their products to best aavantage. 
This is, indeed, a big problem for which 
no definite solution can be given as indi- 
vidual conditions are so different. Loca- 
tion of the farm with reference to good 
roads and distance from a good market, 
together with quantity and quality of the 
product, are factors determining the 
method to be followed. Where the farm is 
located on a poor road at a distance from 
a shipping point and a small quantity of 
eggs is produced, it is undoubtedly the 
wiser plan to sell locally; but where the 
farm is located on a good road within es sy 
distance from a shipping point and a suf- 
ficient quantity of eggs is produced to 
make it worthwhile to ship them, then 
shipping might be tried. There are too 
many factors involved to go into the 
subject here, but these are the main ones. 

The Barkers are very fortunate in hav- 
ing a reputation for good stock and there- 
fore they have no difficulty in selling a 
large part of their eggs for hatching. In 
fact, all their surplus eggs during the 
hatching season are sold for hatching. 
During the other seasons they are sorted 
and shipped to Chicago or New York, and 
the cull eggs are sold locally. All poultry 
suitable for breeding is sold for that pur- 
pose, while all other poultry is sold to a 
commission firm in Chicago. 

I mentioned the fact that the Barkers 
were fortunate in having a reputation for 
good stock. Quite true, but this is no 
different from what any other farmer can 
do. They began in a small enough way and 
with ordinary stock, but they used good 
methods in improving and caring for their 
stock, 

The general farmer has excellent oppor- 
tunities for improving his poultry and 
making something hertivabile of it. He 
has the advantage of free range in growin 
his young stock, which many ial 
poultrymen do not have. He, therefore, 
has fewer possibilities of having his flock 
infected with disease and worms. He can 
raise his birds more cheaply because of 
this range, as he can turn the stock into 
the grain fields after harvest and needs 
feed them very little extra beyond what 
they can pick up. He frequently has a 
surplus of grain, as this past spring there 
was a surplus of corn. 

I asked Mrs. Barker, whose interest in 
poultry dates farther back than her hus- 
band’s, “‘What special suggestions do you 
have to make to farmers concerning their 
poultry?” This is her reply, “I would 
suggest to farmers to buy the best stock 
they can afford, bred along the lines in 
which they are interested: either meat or 
eggs or dual purpose breeds. Then to take 
care of the chickens in a business-like way 
and not try to raise more than they have 
capacity or time for. With the same 
amount of thought and intelligent care 
that they would give any other class of 
livestock, poultry will pay well.” 
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Makesa poul- 
try FOOD out 
of ordinary 
poultry feed. 
Mixitwithall 
mashes. Send 
for free 44- 
page Poultry 
Manual. Tell 
us your feed 
dealer’s name. 





COLLIS PRODUCTS co. 
Dept. 575 CLINTON, IOWA ~ 








It’s Roup Time 


Look Out! 


Cold, wet days—that’s when Roup gets its 
start, and if not quickly checked, often runs 
through an entire flock, causing great loss. 

Don't let this terribly contagious disease get a 
startin your flock. Remember, Conkey's Roup 
Remedy is the one doctor that never fails. 

You know the symptoms—face swollen, run- 
ning at eyes and nostrils, comb pale, whistle or 
eneeze when breathing, frequent wiping of beak 
on feathers, breath with catarrhal odor. 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy comesin the form of a 
powder ; easily dissolves in water. Chickens doctor 
themselves as they drink s 

Prices on Conkey’s Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 134 Ib. can, $2.50; 
5 lb. can, $5.75; all post paid. 

Conkey’s Canker Speciat stops and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankers from forming. 
Squirt it into eyes and nostrils. 


Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. 
Colorado and West—Packages, 60c; pint, 


$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all postpaid, 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Con- 
key’s, don’t accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual harm. Send us your order, and we 
will ship C. O. D. postage prepaid, so that you 
can pay the postman for the remedy only when 
it arrives. 242) 

Conkey’s Poultry Book, sent for only 4 cents 
etamps to pay postage. The G. E. Conkey Co., 
6633 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Withfmany, poultry raising wae a side line unti 
we showed them how to make it one of the main 





tell 
non- 


stays of the bank account. Our course in practical poultry raising 
how to get more eggs in fall and winter, cut feed bills, cull out 

producers, get better prices, and a hundred and one other important 
short cuts to success. Thousands use our methods. Free book, “How To 
Raise Poultry for Profit’ will open ydur eyes. Send for a copy.Do it now. 


NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, Dept. 513, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MAKE HENS LA 


more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks$ 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; mever clogs. 
Days’ Free Trial. No money in advance. Book free. 
o W. MANN CO., Box 98, , MILFORD, MASS. 


TURN FEED TO EGGS 


Just give Wacker’s B. T.G. F. Tablets in the water. Then get 
more and larger eggs. Feeding instructions in each box. These 
tablets must produce results or your money back. 6 


tablets $1.00--1300 tablets $2.00--5000 tablets $7.00. 
Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Carden, N. J. 

































































































A STRAW LOFT FOR THE SEMI- 
MONITOR HOUSE 


M: ANY poultry houses built several 

years ago are not satisiactory as 
compared to recent types of houses. 
However, the old house, if in good con- 
dition, may often be gre satly improved 
without much cost. This is ‘particularly 
true of the semi-monitor type of house, 
which is invariably unsatisfactory for 
three reasons: It is difficult to ventilate 
properly during the winter months, it is 
cold in winter, and hot in summer. These 
houses are usually well built and a little 
too good to tear down and build over. 
The question then arises, is there any 
practical way to overcome these objec- 
tions? 

This has been a problem with the Ohio 
experiment station, like it has been with 
many poultry keepers. The station has 
four son monitor houses with a total 
capacity of 1,400 layers. They were built 
12 to 15 years ago when this type of 
house was popular. But with the ad- 
vent recently of improved types of poul- 
try houses, the semi-monitor house may 
now be regarded as obsolete and those 
who possess them are obliged to make 
the best of them. The station has finally 
solved the problem by removing the 
cause of the trouble. This is accom- 
plished by a straw loft as shown in Fig. 1. 

One by 4-inch boards are placed edge- 
wise directly below every other rafter or 
about 4 feet apart at a height of 6% or.7 
feet to give ample head room for the 
attendant. The ends of these supports 
are beveled to fit properly on top of the 
rear plate and the front purlin. The 
supports are tied in the middle to. the 
rafter directly above by 1x4-inch pieces. 
Then 1x4-inch boards spaced 4 inches 
apart are nailed to the lower edge or 
placed on top of the cross supports to re- 
tain the straw. 

It is well to start at the rear and after 
nailing a few boards in place put in straw 
and repeat this until the loft is complete. 
The same procedure is followed when the 
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be used to support the straw. If rats 
frequent the premises, it is well to sup- 
port the straw with l-inch mesh poultry 
netting and close the ceiling so they can 
not gain entrance to it. Usually fresh 
straw is put in each year in September 
before the pullets are brought into the 
laying house. If the straw is in good 
condition, it may sometimes be allowed 
to remain in place another year. 

In order to secure air circulation thru 
the straw, a window above the straw 
should be left open every 15 to 20 feet. 
In addition to this, an opening 2x2 feet 
should be cut in each end of the house 
at the highest point just below the roof 
and next to the front of the upper story. 
This will aid greatly in the ventilation 
and removal of dampness from the 
house. 

Some shed roof poultry houses have 
been built with a.9 or 10-foot front. 
Such a high front makes the house cold 
in winter. This type of house lends it- 
self well for the straw loft which makes 
it highly satisfactory, especially if it has 
the overhanging front projection with 
open space just under the front plate. 
These houses are usually ceiled over the 
roosting quarters so that the straw loft 
may begin where the ceiling ends about 
7 feet from the floor and carried at that 
height to the front of the house. 

The straw loft permits the open space 
beneath the upper front plate to always 
remain open and makes one of the most 
dependable means of ventilation. Open- 
ings in ends of the house at the highest 
point as suggested for the half-monitor 
can also be made if desired. The same 
suggestions which have been given for 
installation of the straw loft in the semi- 
monitor house may be followed in the 
case of the shed roof house. 

Poultry house plans of today call for 
windows under the droppings boards. No 
poultry house, whether new or old, should 
be without this important feature. Win- 
dows under the droppings boards pro- 
vide light where it is most needed. They 
prevent the accumulation of litter under 
the droppings beards and make the whole 
floor space equally available and useful, 
whereas in many houses one-fourth to 
one-half of the floor space is of little use 
because of insufficient light. A hen in- 
variably faces the light when she 
scratches. That is ¥ why the bulk of the 
litter gets scratched to the back side of 
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be only 8 or 10 inches thick so as to 
permit air to filter thru it. 

It is well to n i the 1x4 boards to the 
ports with 6-penny box nails so 
that any of the boards ‘can be easily re- 
moved when it is desired to change the 
straw. Or if these boards are placed on 
top of the cross supports, they will re- 
quire but few nails to hold them in place. 
Old fencing or poultry netting can also 


cross su] 


over the floor. Another reason sufficient 
jn itself for the installation of sash under 
the droppings boards in old, as: well as 
new house 's is that they can be kept open 
during the summer to permit a free-cir- 
culation of air across the floor which 
makes the house cool. and comfortable 
for the hens even during the hottest 
days. 


When the straw loft is put -in the 
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semi-monitor house, it shuts off the light 
from the upper course of windows which 
makes it very necessary to provide win- 
dows under the droppings boards. Either 
four’ 10x12-inch light sash or six 8x10- 
inch light sash are suitable for this pur- 
pose. The top of the sash should be 
close to the droppings boards so as to 
allow about 12 inches between the bot- 
tom of the sash and the floor. The 
space between the windows should not 
be over 5 or 6 feet. These windows often 
are a greater improvement to the aver- 
age poultry house than amy other single 
alteration that can be made and poultry 
keepers are usually surprised at the great 
change for the better they make. 

he semi-monitor type of poultry 
house with straw loft properly installed 
proves quite satisfactory. The straw loft 
makes one of the best means of ventila- 
tion and removal of excess moisture from 
the house and at the same time makes 
the house warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer. The same is true of the 
shed roof house with high front—D. C. 
Kennard, Ohio Experiment Station. 





A FARM PARTNERSHIP THAT PAYS 
TWO MEN 
Continued from page 14 

to be a 400-pound butterfat animal. 

Doscher believes in grain feeding thru 
summer as well as winter, and so does 
Handy, the partner who lives in town. 

Handy and Doscher make dairying pay 
by weighing and testing to determine indi- 
vidual butterfat production, and then 
feeding liberally of the abundance that 
the good land grows. The rotation scheme 
in the three 30-acre fields is unique but 
practical. The crops feed both the land 
and the animals, and the land reciprocates 
by adding more fertility to the soil, givin 
good protein drink to many pigs, an 
profits into the hands of the owners. 

Doscher at present owns a half interest 
only in the crops, livestock and equip- 
ment. It looks as tho he will one of these 
days buy a half interest in the land, and a 
few years ago he was a man of a metropolis 
and never knew a farm. Not all the drift 
is from country to city. 


LOANS. THAT FIT FARM NEEDS 


Continued from page 15 


for him to get into debt there would not 
be so much farm indebtedness. The cure 
for indebtedness, of course, does not lie 
in higher interest rates, short-term loans, 
bonuses and commissions, which would 
be the medicine given ‘‘to keep the farmer 
out of debt.” That is exactly why the 
federal land banks were erected by the 
government—to give the farmer the kind 
of mortgage he needs so he can work him- 
self out of debt. Figures compiled in the 
twelve federal land banks show that 65 
percent of the loans are to farmers who use 
them to pay off expiring short-term mort- 
gages which have less favorable terms. 
The balance is used in constructing build- 
ings, purchase of implements, fe srtilize rT, 
livestock, etc. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the mortgage indebtedness of 
farmers has not increased greatly in the 
last half decade. It has; but the cause has 
been other than-money lent at reasonable 
rates of interest, 

The federal land banks thru their guar- 
antee of each other’s bonds and the mass- 
ing of 500,000 mortgages on locally and 
federally appraised-farms have sold more 
than a billion dollars’ worth of bonds to 
the investing public, including farmers. 
The system being strictly: cooperative or 
mutual gets the returns from the sale of 
the bonds into the hands of the borrowing 
members of the national farm loan associa- 
tions at the minimum of cost, making such 
mortgage .money the lowest obtainable 
thru lending institutions. They afford a 
direct pipe-line between borrower and 
investor which is also tax-exempt, nation- 
ally, state_and locally. 





H. H. Johnson 
“Incubator Man” 


Our catalogs are writ- 

ten from our own ex- 

perience as poultry 

raisers and serving 

more than a million 

customers from coast 
t. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Let me send you this new Old Trusty Book with our 
compliments. It is more than an incubator catalog. 
It was written with the idea of being a helpful book 
on profitable poultry raising as a combination poultry 
raiser’s magazine and catalog of Old Trusty Incuba- 
tors and Brooders, 

Note these headings: “Baby Chicks and How to 
Get Them at Lowest Cost”—“Big Hatches and How 
to Handle Them Successfully”—‘“‘How to Save Money 
in Starting Farm Flocks”—‘“‘How to Cull for Layers” 
—“How to Market Young Roosters”—‘*‘ How to Get 
Best Egg Prices”—‘‘How to Handle Baby Chicks”— 
“How to Build Inexpensive Brooder Houses”— 
“Poultry House Pointers”—‘“‘How to Get Winter 
Eggs” —“Feeds and Feedings”—‘“‘Ducks, Geese, Tur- 
keys and How to Raise Them”—‘“Building a Poultry 
Business ”—*“‘ Small Town Poultry Farms”—‘“ What 
Every Poultry Raiser Should Know About Incubators 


and Brooders.” These are only a few of the many 
subjects that you will find discussed in our book and 
if you just send me your name and address on a postal 
card or in a letter, I will be glad to send a copy free. 
Old Trusty hatches out chicks the easiest, simplest, 
most dependable way. Our book tells how. Old Trusty 
is low in price, too—built in a big special factory and 
in a small town by makers with long experience. 
Make This Our Invitation to You 
to write for our book and let us tell you how we can 
help you increase your profits on poultry next year. 
Write a letter if you prefer, or a postal if handy, 
Thousands of successful poultry raisers say they got 
their best ideas from Old Trusty catalogs. Will you be 
one of them this year? Nowis the time to get your copy. 
Yours very truly, 
H. H. JOHNSON, “Incubator Man” 
M. M. Johnson Company, Clay Center, Nebr 


The new Old Trusty 480 egg 
size machine illustrated here 
takes the place of several small 
machines. Popular with own- 
ers hatching their own eggs 
and selling surplus in baby 


Mr.H.H. Johnson 
“Incubator Man” 
M. M. Johnson Company 
Clay Center, Nebr. 
Please send me your Old 
Trusty Book B-30as advertised 
in Successful Farming. 


chicksto neighbors. Old Trusty 

is also made in 5 other handy 

sizes. Allillustrated and priced 
in our catalog. 


Mail the 
Coupon 
ora 
Postal 


Last year I raised __. chickens, 


Expect to raise__._. chickens next year 


Name 





Addrese. 
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Invented by 
John Bean 


SIMPLICITY 
Furnished with 


or without truck bod v RAYE RS 


Highgrade Low-Cost 
ONE-GUN Power Outfits 


Lowest-priced one-gun outfit on the 
market, Built for the grower with limited 
acreage who wants a highgrade depend- 
able sprayer that will keep his trees clean 
at small cost. Has a capacity of 


5 1-5 Galions a Minute 
at 250 Pounds Pressure 
—sufficient to do good work with a spray gun or 
to supply two rods, Complete with Rotary 
Agitator, Built-in PressureRegulator,Trouble- 
less Ball Valves,2 H. P. Sprayer Engine (mag- 
neto equipped), Bean Porcelained Pump, 
Special Steel Truck and many other features 
found on no other low-priced outfit. A real 
money-maker and money-saver forthe grower. 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW! 
SSCS SEES SEES eee eee eee 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
21 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
1733 W., Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean 
Low-cost One-gun Power-Sprayer. 50-S$147 


Name 
Address. = So 











Big hatches of healthy chicks, 


t 
w operating co* 
tence have made X 


care of baby chicks. 
hine guaranteed and 
ears of incu ard 
experience. ke 
day for low price and free ca’ a 
now WITHIN REACH -” 
EVERY POCKETBOOK! 








16, OES MOINES, IOWA 
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MULTI-DEK. 


Sectional Incubator 


Here is the ideal machine to 
meet your own hatching require- 
ments and totake care of the prof- 
itable business of hatching for 
You can etart 


Operate A Neighborhood 





Toate 


with one 240 exg section and * 

Add Extra Sections as You 

Need Them — up to about 
2000 Egg Capacity 


nomical and easy to operate. A 
wonderful hatcher. Write for free 
catalog folder giving details and 
attractive low prices. 


H. M. SHEER CO. Dept. M.42 

















END CAKED BAG? 


Caked bag and sore teats yield readily to treatment 
with Aborno Non-Cake Salve. Relieves congestion, 
Stops soreness, softens tissues. Every ~ 
dairy farmer should keep it on hand 
fortimeof need. Send 75¢ for 90z. box, 


aid—money back if not satisfied. & 
— Write toe valackis FREE x 











ABORNO LABORA RY. 10, treet 
TORY, 10 
Lancaster, Wisconsin” . 
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USING BAITS IN TRAPPING 


Ever since the day when the mediaeval 
hunter staked a live, bleating kid in the 
bottom of a pit that was set with sharp- 
ened stakes to catch lions, trappers have 
been using baits of various kinds to lure 
animals into their traps. In early days, 
and on up until within the limit of mod- 
ern times, little thought was given to the 
placing of these baits. Often the bait 
was suspended above the trap or place 
very near it, in some instances being 
placed beneath it. Young trappers of to- 
day often fall into the error of using 
baits in this very unscientific and in- 
effective manner. But experienced trap- 
pers have learned that the proper loca- 
tion for the bait is at some little dis- 
tance from the trap and on or near the 
ground; the idea of so placing it being 
to attract the attention of the animal to 
the bait rather than to attract is atten- 
tion to the trap, as was so often the case 
with the old methods of placing baits. 

Formerly trappers used small baits 
much more frequently than at the pres- 
ent time, often using bits of the flesh of 
animals or birds, which they placed 
under or near the trap when using the 
steel trap or impaled on the bait-stick 
when using deadfalls. Nowadays trap- 
pers find that it pays better to use fewer 
and larger baits, placing them in more 
favorable locations, where they will be 
likely to attract more fur game. The 
carcass of a horse, or sheep, placed in a 
dense thicket in the bottom of a narrow 
valley between wooded hills early in the 
autumn will usually be found more effec- 
tive than a number of smaller baits 
placed there at the time of setting the 
traps. Animals*frequently go long dis- 
tances in search of food; and such a bait 
placed early in the fall will in all prob- 
ability attract animals to it all season 
from quite a little way all around. Dead 
chickens staked out in briar patches or 
thickets, or under the drooping branches 
of cedars, make the best of baits. Birds 
(those that may be killed lawfully), rab- 
bits and other small game animals, car- 
casses of domestic animals, and the like 
are all good baits if used properly in con- 
nection with sets. 

To get the best results from baits, one 
should have them so placed that their 
appearance in the woods and fields will 
not excite the suspicions of the animals 
one hopes to attract to them. This is 
very easily accomplished by placing the 
baits in secluded nooks and crannies and 
partly concealing them, so that they will 
really appear to have been the victims 
of some predatory animal, or to have 
been hidden by some passing denizen of 
the woods. A dead hen, or the carcass 
of a rabbit, shoved back into a drift or 
in a hollow log; the carcass of a crow 
hidden in the depths of a thicket of 
sprouts and briars, with the feathers 
strewed all about; the mutilated body 
of a sheep left in the bottom of a deep 
ravine and partly covered with sticks 
and small brush—all these make the best 
of bait sets. The idea to keep in mind 
in placing such baits is to have them 
appear natural, to place the bait so that 
it will be a part of the surroundings and 
not appear to have been placed there by 
man.—W. 8. C 





A Cornell bulletin on the preparation of 
eggs for market gives some good sugges- 
tions for the guidance of poultrymen who 
have a retail trade or for those who sell to 
wholesalers. Ask for F133 on a posteard 
addressed to the office of publication, 
state college of agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


| if you want a copy. 
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POULTRYMEN REPORT 
80 7t094% HATCHES 


One Pull Turns Every Egg 
Miller’s Patented Trays are the greatest 
forward step in incubator construction. All 
eggs turned in one minute. Save time, in- 
sure bigger hatches and stronger chicks, 
Users report 80% to 94% hatches, ; 

“IpEAL” Incubators have many exclusive 
features, tested and proves successful. Our 38 
years’ experience enables us to offer the best in- 
cubator in construction and performance. They 

ive universal satisfaction, produce bigger 
fratehes and require little attention. 


MILLER’S “IDEAL” INCUBATORS 
HAVE PATENTED EGG TURNING TRAYS 


In Miller’s 
“IDEAL” Incu- 


How to Hatch, Feed and Care for f- 
Chicks, Describes Miller’s “IDEAL” 
Brooders, Eggs for 
and Baby Chicks, _ 
WRITE TODAY ! Bargain Prices. 


J. W. MILLER CO. 
Box 24A, Rockford, Ill. 






















A great invention 
that saves baby chicks 
and gives them a quick, 
healthy start—the 
Liv-an - Gro Primary 
Brooder. No litter, no 
muss. Easy to clean as a 
bird cage. Just set on flat 
surface—anywhere. Screen 
floor, raised one inch permits droppings to pass 
through. Chicks cannot get feet in trough. Heater 
burns charcoal composition. Cannot get too hot. 
May also be heated with electric light bulb, Com- 

lete with fuel for 1 week, prepaid, only $3.45. 
Many use 6 to 12 a season. 
3 Days’ Trial—No Money Down 
Pay postman $3.45 when received. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. Circular free. Agents wanted. (3) 


Congor Mfg. Co., 71 Meadow St., Gambier, Ohio 

















‘Save $5 to $8—Lowest Prices 


Geta SAFE brooder thatraises more chicksand 
healthier chicks. Stoveisair-tight, self-regulating. 
Best in the world to hold fire—14 to 24 hourson 
onefilling. BurnsSOFT coal betterthan any other 
brooder. Also hard coal, wood, etc. Automatic 
regulator holds uniform heat night and day. 
Canopy spreads heat evenly, keeps 

chicks cozy, gives pure air. Backed 

by 10 years’ success. Guaranteed. 

We pay express E. of Rockies. 

ue-pipe outfit sent FREE 

with brooder. 500 and 

1000-chick sizes. Write 


Sons 


. M. Bowers & 
1415 W. Wash. St. 
ndianapolis, Ind. 





Northfield Economy Heater 
keeps water at even temperat! 
Saves feed. Steady. Safe. 
f. Burns crank case drain- 


work successfully 

Write for low prices P 

and info. | 
OR’ 











Free Catalog in colors explains 


—_—ue NOW youcan save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 
ear. Send for 
t today. 


Electric Whee! Co. 
50 Elm St.,Quiney, tll, 
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THE BLIND SET 

Perhaps no other set is so little used 
as the. blind set. Experienced trappers 
use it but seldom; trappers of less ex- 
perience, rarely; and the beginning trap- 
pers, almost never. And yet, when prop- 
erly made in the right location, it is one 
of the surest sets known. Expert trap- 
pers always use it when trapping for par- 
ticularly wary or trap-shy animals. It is 
used so rarely among the beginning trap- 
pers that the majority of them, perhaps, 
do not know what it is; they get it con- 
fused with trail- sets and other hidden 
sets. Certainly they do not know how to 
use it effectively. 

To be exact, the blind set is a set made 
in a location where there is neither den, 
track, trail, runway, or bait; where there 
is no sign, no idication that the animal 
for which one is trapping has ever passed 
that way; but where the surroundings 
are such as to cause one to think that 
the place will be used by the animal 
soon in feeding or in travel, or that the 
location is such that the first animal that 
passes that way will be most certain to 
travel over the place where the trap is 
set. 

It is clear that only those trappers who 
have a thoro knowledge of the habits 
and characteristics of the fur-bearing ani- 
mals for which they are trapping are 
qualified to use this set successfully. 
Even then the element of chance is much 
greater than with other sets. But there 
are times when no other set can be used 
quite so effectively, with quite such ex- 
cellent results. Therefore, it behooves 
every trapper to become familiar with 
this set and its usage. 

It is not common, when prospecting 
the trapping grounds, to find places 
where there are no tracks or signs, but 
where one feels sure fur game will travel 
in passing that way. Here is the place 
for the blind set. It may be at an open- 
ing in a drift or in a paling fence, or it 
may be at a shelf of rock at the edge of 
some river or lake; perhaps it is a natu- 
ral runway formed by two rocks, trees, 
or logs; or, it may be at the arched roots 
of some sycamore or oak on the bank of 
a river or pond; but if the surroundings 
at the place are such as to lead one to 
think that fur game will travel that way 
in passing, then he should make use of 
that particular spot for a location for the 
blind set. It will be seen that the suc- 
cess of the set depends almost wholly 
upon the judgment of the trapper in Jo- 
cating the trap; and it is clear that a 
wide knowledge of animals and their 
ways will aid wonderfully in figuring out 
the proper location for the trap. 

Natural runways and artificial run- 
ways make good locations for the blind 
set. Sometimes there is a natural run- 
way at the base of a rock cliff or at the 
edge of a stream or pond where the sur- 
roundings are such as to indicate that 
the place will be used by animals. Fre- 
quently artificial runways can be made 
by leaning pieces of bark against the 
base of trees or against a log or a rock 
cliff, or by leaning two flat stones to- 
gether with their six or eight 
inches apart. By removing a stone from 
a stone wall or rock fence, or by remov- 
ing a paling from a paling fence, a good 
location for a blind set ean be formed. 

There are many locations for the blind 
set in the woods and fields, if one will 
only search them out. It is a very sure 
set if rightly made and suitably located. 
It is un excellent set for wary, trap-shy 
animals, as well as for those that have 
become bait-shy. It should be more 
widely used by trappers everywhere, 
especially in hard-trapped territory where 
animals have become more or less trap- 


shy —W. 8. C., Ind. 


bases 





“Cattle Feeding Investigations, 1925- 
26.” Circular No. 130, Kansas agricul- 
tural college, Manhattan, 
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furs, make rugs, robes, etc. 
cinating art in your own home during your spare 
time. é 
Great sport and lots of fun. Big money for your spare time. 


Mount Your Own Specimens 


Decorate your home with beautiful specimens that you have 
caught and mounted yourself. , ; | 
doingthe work forothers. Many specimens are becoming very 

rare andsell forhigh prices. Over 100,000 students have learned 
taxidermy through our lessons. One student writes us: ‘“Ihave made 
over $550.00 during my spare time sellin, 
ing for others’’ 


FRE 


trapper should have this book Tells you how you can learn this 
fascinating art easily and quickly from our school. Sent we absolutely 
free. rite t 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 5821 Ewood Bidg., 
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Furs InDemand 


The World’s Fur Trade is in need of 
American Furs. Prices are high. You can 
depend upon what wesay. You can make 
this the biggest and most profitable fur 
season you have ever experienced, if you 





of F 


# First Served Fur Shippers in 1831 


Furs Are High 


We must have all the furs you catch, at 
once, don’t delay, to supply the heavy de- 
mands of the world’s biggest buyers who 
attend our fur sales. ur shippers are 
assured of the highest ssible market 
prices. Ready cash is waiting. It pays to 
deal with the old house of Funsten. 


Don’t Wait—Ship Now 


Send for FUNSTEN FREE CATALOG OF 
TRAPPING SUPPLIES. It is a dependable 
guide for you to follow. Everything needed 
to equip you at lowest cost. Complete 
market reports, price lists and shi ping 
tags, all sent free to trappers. WRITE! 


FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO. 
125 Funsten Building © ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Ship .2° 


Furs 


Highest Prices Always 


The best paid Trappers, men and boys, deal direct 
with TAYLOR. Fur shippers know from past experi- 
ence that America’s Greatest Fur House, through 
Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales, provides an immediate 
cash market for all furs received from trapping grounds. 


Furs in BIG Demand 


Prepare to get your share and make big money this 
year. Send for TAYLOR FREE BOOK of TRAPS, 
52 pages in colors, hundreds of illustrations. Most 
complete Trapping Book ever prepared for free dis- 
tribution. Also shipping tags and Taylor complete 
service for Trappers. All Free. WRITE! 


F, C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
145 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Get 1010 50% 


more money (or 






Northwest. 


low, Wool to us. 


ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 22, 


HIDES: FURS 


By shipping to us than by selling at home. 
Est. 35 years. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 to $10.00 


Harness, Sole, Lace Leather sold or exchanged for your Hides, Furs, Pelts. We 
tan Furs, make Robes, Coats, do Taxidermy work. 
Supplies. Our 450 page Munters’ and Trappers’ Guide tells how to become 
a successful Trapper, how to raise Skunk, Fox, etc. 
We pay the most money. 


We are the largest Hide and Fur House in the 
No commission. 


Sell Traps and Trappers 
Ship your Hides, Furs, Tal- 
Write for Price Lis 


ist. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Learn by Mail 
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| Learn to mount all kinds of game, birds, animals, fish—tan 


You can now tearn this fas- 


The lessons are interesting ard easy to understand. 


You can make big money 


my specimens and mevmnt- 
. We have thousands of similar letters. 

Beautifully illustrated book **How to Mount Game’’. 
Explains the secrets of taxidermy. Contains dozens 


of photos of moun specimens. Every hunter or 


No obligation. Just send name and addrees. day! 


Siete 








A Single suggestion in Successful Farming 
has made or saved many farmers! tens and 
hundreds of dollars. As you read this copy 
of the magazine, note the suggestions care- 
fully and see if you can apply them on your 
own farm. 
benefit of these practical suggestions. 


Be a Taxidermist 


We want you to get the full | 








NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine cram- 
med full of hunting, fishing, 
camping and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable infor- 
mation about guns, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get fish 
and game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 
magazine, 


And Here’s the Right Knife 




















for Trappers — 
A Remington knife especially designed to meet *the-exacting 
requirements of the trapper of small fur-bearing animals. 
The siender blades 


f Remington eel have 

strong ee 

shaped just right for 

assuring a good, clean b. Stag 

handle; two long, slender blades. BO T be F OR 

Steel lining and boisters. 

Length—3 7% in. 
closed, 


durable ncu 1 The sharp points are 
slittine and trimming around the legs 







The Name 
**Remington” on 
the blade is your 





SPECIAL OFFER: We will send* this 
Sportsman for a whole year on receipt o 


National Sportsman, 259 Newbury 8&t., 


knife and National 
f $1.00. 


Boston, Mass. 














HUNTING [Hunting & Fishing 
FISHING _ is a monthly magazine cram- 


med full of hunting, fishing, 
camping and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable infor- 
mation about guns, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, game law chan- 
ges, best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value ever 
effered in asporting magazine, 
only $1.00 for TWO WHOLE 
YEARS, or send 25cin stamps 
or coin for six month's trial. 


Hunting & Fishing Magazine 











259 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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You can SAVE a lot of 

Money this YEAR 

if you will send for my new big CUT PRICE CATALOG. Don’t buy a rod of 

fence, barb wire, gates, posts, roofing and paint until you get this money- 

saving book. I’VE CUT PRICES to the bone on my 150 styles of DOUBLE GALVAN 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fences—Farm, Drive and Walk Gates; on Steel Fence Posts, Corner Posts, 
and Gate Posts—Barb Wire, Smooth Wire, Grape Wire—Roofing and Paints. Catalog shows a bigger 
variety than you'll find in a dozen stores and at prices that seve you fully one-third or more. Send for 
this catalog today —- compare my quality and NEW CUT PRICES with what you have to pay else- 
where — you’ll SAVE big MONEY. 


Jim Brown PAYS the Freight 


The new low prices in my catalog are delivered prices. I pay the freight right to 
your freight station. You know when you look in my catalog exactly what your 
goods are going to cost laid down at your freight station. You’ve no extras to pay. 


You'll find a big difference in price and a tremendous difference in guality—for instance—my fence is 
made of Basic Open Hearth Steel Wire and all double galvanized by the famous Brown process which 
puts on twice the usual amount of galvanizing. That’s why it don’t rust out — why it lasts 

two or three times longer than ordinary fence. My Gates have Carbon Steel one piece frames 

—last a lifetime. My Steel Posts are bigger, heavier and much stronger; my Barb Wire 

and Smooth Wire is the best ever; my Roofing is asphalt Roofing with wool felt base — 

not coal tar and paper; my WEARBEST paint with its big percentage of Pure White 

Lead and Pure Linseed Oil is all that its name implies. Just read these letters: 





“TI received my roofing in good condi- 
tion, I feel that I saved af least $1 on 
each roll by ordering from you and if I 
ever need any more roofing I sure will 
send you my order for I know I would 
get the worth of my money. I certainly 
will recommend your roofing to ali my 


friends.”” A. B. Ingram, Eton, Ga. 





“The 140 rods of fence you shipped me 
seven years ago is as mice and bright to- 
day, with no sign of rust on it. I put up 
another make of fence about the same 
time I did yours, and it is very nearly 
ruined by rust. The Brown Fence is by 
far_the best fence put up inthis locality.” 
John Bruce, Cauthron, Ark. 





“Yours is the heaviest paint I 
have ever used. It covers bet- 
ter and it goes farther. And 
my neighbors say it is the 
whitest paint they ever saw. 
You saved me $1.30 a gal- 
lon.”” Harry Thomas, 


Athenia, N. J. 





Fill Out and MailCoupon Now! 


Everything made in the Brown factories is so unusually high quality that it 
always gives the best of satisfaction as expressed in the letters above. Be- 
sides you take no risk in buying from Jim Brown—my unqualified guarantee 
makes you safe. You have nothing to risk but lots to gain when you buy 
from Brown. I ship promptly from my 3 big factories at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Memphis, Tenn., and Adrian, Mich., also shipping points at Kansas City, 


Mo., and Davenport, Iowa. Fill out and mail coupon today and get 
my latest New Cut Price Money-Saving Book before you buy. 


Orders Shipped Within 24 Hours 


<= The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 


= > 


oe} Dept. 2211, 


Se, SN 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





TAX REDUCTION 

Says Farmer Jay, “It’s no bluff, 

This tax reduction is the stuff. 

Many millions reduced, they say— 

But ours are more, again, ” says Jay. 

“Tho they say it’s great, this plan, 

But I think they mean for the man 

Whose income is most too great, 

Or those who have too much estate. 

But let’s be game—good losers, 

Since ‘beggars should not be choosers!’ 

And it will be consoling when it’s said 

“You get yours now, Jay, you're dead.” 

And to hear Saint Peter.say ‘‘Come in, Jay, 

There's no income or inheritance in the way 

Since you have left no estate.” 

Says Farmer Jay, ‘Reduction is great.” 
"armer Jay. 





FOR THE BANK LAW 
After reading the articles in S. F. on insuring the 
safety of bank deposits, I am convinced that this 
law is surely the thing for the farmer and business 
man. As soon as all the states put this law into 
effect, the less the bank failures will be and the more 
pod people will feel that they can invest in a safe 


wa 

Whe *n a bank fails and the 
money invested in it lose, 
and more of the 
money in their 


people who have 

it causes severe suffering 

people are going to keep their 

“hip pockets.” —E , Ohio. 
LIKES HIS PLATFORM 

I can’t keep still since reading ee article in Our 
Bulletin in S. F., of Mr. T. B. C.’s platform. If 
more people had a few of bad planks in their 

latform a better world we would have for every- 

»>dy. Well, I wonder how many men are like him. 
I hope he is firm, and those planks are solid enough 
to help him to keep standing firm. 

Many a woman envies such a man. I do. I be- 
lieve in truth, frankness, everybody for the truth. I 
hate secrets. A person who harbors secrets is not to 
be trusted. I hope T. B. C. will keep those planks 
solid. 

We have taken S. F. a good many years and 
think it a splendid magazine. I like the stories, 
Birdseye Views of Distant Countries, etc.—Mrs. 

. E. G., Minn. 


WOULD SWAT THE DOGS 

Your Subscribers’ Information Bureau is of 
great value to the farmer. Your Editorial Com- 
ments are good. The stories you print liven up the 
paper and m: ike it more interesting, especially for 
the young folks. 

“Our Bulle tin” is a dandy but there is one topic 
to decide yet,—the dog proposition. Count the 
number of dogs in the U.S. A., the cost of feeding 
them, taxes, the stock they cripple, or kill, the fur- 
bearers they destroy out of seAson, mischief done 
by hunters, etc. Then give the income for the same 
time earned by the dogs only, and compare profits 
and losses. The howl will begin from Maine to 
Califernia! This expense isn’t the worst either— 
many people love a filthy useless dog more than a 
fellow human being! 

I in. ist on sans booze, sans dogs, safe banks, and 
better but fewer laws in general.—E. A. B., Ind. 


FILLS THE GAP 

When I read in ‘Our Bulletin” that someone 
asked to drop his subscription because of 8. F.’s 
stand for prohibition, we intend to add twoJmore 
new subsc ribe rs in lieu of the cancelled ones 

I am not a “Pro’’—but it is the jaw in the United 
States Constitution. Let all good and loyal citizens 
bow to the law and obey the law. If saloons were 
as plentiful as thirty years ago, speed-maniacs 
would kill people so fast that the grave-diggers 
would not be able to supply the demand for graves 
to bury the dead 

S. F. is my favorite paper; I ean absolutely find 
no fault in it—only that I am afraid you may “‘go 
broke”’ by giving us a big paper at so small a price. 
We heard Des Moines on our radio last evening and 
I felt like I was close to Meredith and could go over 
and shake hands with you and tell how I liked the 
paper.—J. E. B. 8. 


HELPS IN SCHOOL WORK 

The S. F. magazines I ordered for the sixty-seven 
members of my two agricultural classes are going 
over goo We have been studying leguminous 
crops for the past week and the articles, ‘Practices 
That Preserve Plant Food,” “In On the Ground 
Floor With Legumes,” and “Alfalfa Produces 
Pork,”’ furnished splendid supplementary material 
for our textbook. I mention these three articles in 
particular for the reason that they happened to be 
in line with our present,sehool work. Many of the 
other splendid articles will be used to good advan- 
tage in season with our course. 


A classroom test is an excellent one to apply to 
any magazine article. If it can stand up under the 
yressure of constructive criticism from thirty-five 
bigh school boys and girls, you can figure it one of 
merit, for they give it a thoro going over from cover 
to cover 

Most every one of the boys and girls commented 
on the beautiful cover that adorns S. F. each month, 
the high grade of subject matter, and the low sub- 
scription price of your magazine, which leads me to 
believe that every high school and rural school in 
the country would use 8S. F. in connection with their 
agricultural work if they knew what a help it is 

Agricultural experiment station bulletins are good 
and have their place in every school, but many of 
the experiments conducted by our experiment sta- 
tions are carried on under ideal conditions and are 
impractical for the average farmer of small means. 
The men who write for 8S. F. are e me rts in their line 
of work, and their knowledge combined with that of 
the best farmers of the country makes their articles 
a high source of agricultural information. 

Another advantage in using the magazine in class 
is the fact that a copy can be placed in the hands 
of each student, and the teacher does not have to 
act as librarian, as he would have to do in using 
books ana bulletins; the magazine is property of the 
student to do with as he pleases. After he has 
used it in class he can take it home and file it away 
for future reference. Usually books and bulletins 
are locked up in the school library during the sum- 
mer months when they are needed most.—J. A. C 

oO. 


, 


FINDS MUCH OF VALUE 

Just a line to tell you that of the many valuable 
magazines and periodicals received each week thru 
the mail for the past twenty years 8. F. has been 
and is one of this number 

Tho not a farmer by profession, as you can judge 
from the above letter head, yet I am living my 
life with farmers and I appreciate the privilege 
highly, as I consider it one of the greatest assets in 
my life. There isn’t anything concerning farming 
with which I am not familiar. I spent my early 
youth on a farm. 

It gives me great pleasure at this time to compli- 
ment you on the splendid work you are doing in 
constantly keeping before the mind of your readers 
the real value of the lessons you teach in your 
timely articles as they appear each month in your 
up-to-date magazine. 

I personally find great pleasure in reading your 
splendid editorials on the current topics of the day. 
As a student of law and commerce I have studied 
with more than passing interest your maste rly treat- 
ment of the several valuable articles in the editorial 
page of the November issue, which I sincerely hope 
will be read by every subscriber. These articles are 
well thought out and to the point 

This is true likewise of every other bit of valuable 
information with which you supply the farmers 
every month for their special benefit. I am always 
glad to have your argument as a means of helping to 
convert those people who are continually finding 
fault with the administration of county, state and 
national affairs, men who see naught but the pessi- 
mistic side of life, thus making no allowance for 
things beyond human control. 

Another valuable feature of your great work is 
the supplying of our rural school teachers with 
copies of your ‘Rural Schools Bulletin” as a means 
of assisting them in the teaching of agricultural 
subjects in rural life. 

In my study of this great problem I find that in 
seven out of every ten cases of our young men and 
women who leave the farms, it is because farm life has 
not been made more attractive, and hence they 
have never been given the opportunity to know 
more about the different phases of farm activity in 
real educational training. The sooner, therefore, 
the farmer learns this fact, the sooner will he 
realize a change for the betterin our rural conditions, 
and the sooner will the children learn the lesson 
that the most independent place on earth is on the 
farm where they can enjoy beyond measure health, 
happiness and prosperity.—Father O’Connor, 
Minn. 


A BOOSTER FOR FRUIT 

I have only been reading S. F. for about a year, 
and I must admit that I have gained one solid year 
of practical knowledge thru its columns. 

First, above all, it is 100 percent American. Among 
many sub ects the one most interesting to us is the 
subject “Garden and Orchard.’’ The experiences 
from others that you publish every month on 
garden and horticultural subjects are real brain 
food for the other readers 

Speaking of horticulture—I think it has been 
terribly neglected in our state of Missouri the past 
few years, espec ially the central part of the state 
At one time Missouri ranked as one of the leading 
fruit growing states in the Union, but unless some 
immediate steps are taken to save the fruit industry 
in this section of Missouri, it will die a natural 
death 

The average farmer and fruit grower in this sec- 
tion for some reason is lacking interest in the fruit 
growing industry The slogan used by most of our 
farmers is “It does not pay to grow fruit!” Why 
not? Because they lack in caring for their fruit. 
There is only one way to realize real success with 
fruit growing, as it is with any other branch of 
industry. It must be given proper care. Proper 
fertilization, spraying, and pruning are the three 
wn steps towards success in growing perfect 
rult. 





Other important steps to be considered ar | 
tion of best varieties of fruits, proper plar 1 

iltivatior And the last tl rt 
harvesting and marketing the fruit at the r 
time 

We own the largest fruit farm in I 
ty It was established in 122 Wet 
acreage in strawberries, black and red 
blackberries, grapes, cherries and peache ] 
member of our family, young and old, t Sf 
pride in our enterprise. We ap the best 1 
known to produce first class fruit for our mar 
tomers. Our business is so well established tl 
never can grow enough fruit to supp aly our demand 


—J.A.G. P., Mo 


THE BOY’S HAIRCUT 

It was with a great deal of interest I rx the 
article, “The Boy and the Barber,"’ by Miss A 
in the November number of our paper. Her reas 
ing is good but not reasonable in all things. Some of 
us farme r folk have seve ral small b y 
—and the barbers here 
haircut. Get the point? 

On most farms those fifty-cent pieces have bot 
tomless holes waiting—just 
in fifty-cent pieces—holes that must be fed if 
entirely filled 

Well, it’s like most questior 
both sides—but each side can’t fit both pers 
boy and barber. Maybe I had 
side can't fit all persons—or the farmer's 
book either. Raise your farm boy to pay more at 
tention to his work than his looks and he will profit 
thereby 

Yes, I'm old-fashioned But I have - 
and until a year ago when my health began to be 
not so good as when I was younger, I cut their hair 
and to this day they say my haircuts are better 
than the barber's. They are both handsome six- 
footers, real healthy farmer boys, own a threshing 
rig and expect to buy another next spring, and if the 
barber had to depend on théir fifty-cent pieces to 








charge fi 


greedy for us t« 


1 lot to be 


better say 


two sons 





live, well that barber would ‘ jes natchelly have to 
go and hire out on a farm to get a living And 


while the lads were growing up I don’t know where 
I would have got fifty cents to send them to the 
barber lots of times, in spite of our crops, and milk, 
eggs, chickens, pigs, and fruit. We lived well, but 
I found that our farm didn't grow any superfluous 
fifty-cent pieces; we needed them all to run the 
farm.—Mrs. Cranky, Mich 


HELPED WITH THE POULTRY 

Eight years ago we > 
along with livestock, , we had a small flock of 
ne ns and my knowle dg ge concerning the raising and 

saring for them was very limited. I knew they had 
to be fed and watered but I didn’t know what kind 
of feed or how much to produce eggs 

I quite accidentally subscribed to 8. I 
wore in it concerning poultry, advertise- 
ments and all. I sent for all the free literature they 
offe red for I was assured their advertisers were s ile, 
and indeed found them so, not once having found a 
ake. 

I think this alone is evidence enough to prove 
that the Poultry Department has been the greatest 
help to me for I have done well with my barred 
rocks by carefully reading and putting into practice 
the many practical things I have read.—Mrs. E. M. 
= 


Psp ided to try farming, #8 


and I read 













A VIEW ON TARIFF 

Mr. E. P. W. thinks that it was the world war 
that caused prices of farm products to rise when 
the tariff was lowered in 1913. If he will read the 
Statistical Abstract for 1918, page 580, he will see 
that before the war was thought of in Jul 1914, 
cattle, hogs, wheat, corn and cotton all sold higher 
than in July, 1913 

If he will get Bureau of Labor Bulletin No. 269 
he will find that farm products were higher in every 
one of the early months of 1914 than in the same 
month of 1913. He will also find that under the 
McKinley high tariff the price of wheat fell 40 
percent in three years, then rose 40 percent in the 
three years of the maligned Wilson tariff, then in 
sixteen years of high tariff rose only 20 percent 
while all commodities rose 50 percent 

These are effects naturally to be expected from a 
protectiv e tant Many western farmers imagine 
that foreigners can pay us high prices for our surplus 
products when we are doing everything we can to 
shut theirs out of our markets when we ought to 
know that they an only continue to buy ours by 
selling us theirs.—H. 


REPORTS ON BANK: GUARANTY LAW 

I would like to have the June and July numbers 
of your paper carrying articles on the Nebraska 
bank guaranty law I am securing reports from 
about 100 state bankers of Nebraska on that law. 
These reports come chiefly from towns of 500 to 
2,500 population, with a few from larger and small 
towns also wrote a few national ae 
national bankers are unfriendly, but the state 
bankers are pr: notion ally unanimous, thus far in re- 
ports received, in favor of the law, altho they offer 
numerous suggestions for improvement I expect 
to prepare a synopsis of these reports when I get 
them all in.—H. 8. V., lowa 





I have found the recipes and little write-ups in 
the Home Department very helpful and inspiring.— 
Mrs. H. W. R. 


































































































































A,” said Mazie, over the dinner 

table, “I wish you would stop 

rumpling your hair when you think, 
and put your pipe on the tray I bought 
you instead of the old blue plate, and put 
one of the sitting room cushions behind 
your head instead of bringing a pillow 
from the bedroom.” 

Mazie’s voice was brisk; her. clear 
young eyes, of the same lively blue as 
Pa’s own, were full of enterprise; her 
speech, short as it was, held so much con- 
densed substance that even Pa’s alert 
mind had to take an instant to digest it 
before he could think of a reply. It seemed 
to call for an answer. Mazie, who had 
finished her own meal and sat alertly 
erect in her chair while Pa took on his 
piece of apple pie, looked at him expect- 
antly, tho not antagonistically. Pa and 
Mazie were on the best of terms—always 
had been, and always would be. Her look 
at her father was merely that of a person 
who expects to be argued with. 

Pa and Mazie had argued about many 
things since Mazie’s mother died. Mazie 
had been ten years old at the time of that 
sudden event, and her first argument 
with her father had been as to whether 
a certain one of her petticoats should be 
buttoned in the back or front. The aunt 
who was appealed to to settle the argu- 
ment replied, indirectly, that the sensible 
thing was for the child to go home with 
her to live. This brought Mazie and Pa 
into immediate and complete agreement. 
Not about the petticoat. They had for- 
gotten the petticoat. What they agreed 
on was that Mazie should not go home 
with any aunt, or be in any way separated 
from Pa. And thereafter they kept their 
arguments as to the front and back side 
of a ten-year-old girl’s clothes strictly to 
themselves. Female relatives had to ad- 
mit that Pa did better with her than could 
be expected. This was not entirely Pa’s 
doings. He learned quickly, but so did 
Mazie. A thing didn’t have to be demon- 
strated to Mazie more than once. Also, 
she had a way of giving new subjects a 
quick and thoro investigation. So did Pa. 

Now, with Mazie’s requests cataloged 
and put in place in his mind as undesirable 
changes, Pa asked: 

“Why? Why do you want me to do 
all those queer things?” 

“To be different,” Mazie replied. 
“Different and better. A person ought 
to keep doing different and better things 
all the time.” 

This sounded so extended that Pa be- 
came alarmed, and asked: “If I do those 
things, won't that be enough?” 


Mazie sat alertly erect in her 
chair while Pa took on his piece 
of apple pie 


“Oh my, No!” his daughter replied 
briskly. “I’ve got a lot more thought up 
for you to do when you have those down 
good!”’ 

Pa gasped. ‘“What’r’ye tryin’ to do? 
Reform me?” 

Mazie nodded, explaining: “I’ve got to 
have something to do. I’m thru high 
school and I know how to keep house and 
sew and raise chickens and cook. I’ve got 
to have something new to think about.” 

“Couldn’t you learn some new cake or 
pie rules?’ Pa suggested rapidly. 

Mazie shook her head. “I learned all 
the general rules about cakes and pies 
before I was twelve years old, and I can 
try out a new recipe at the same time that 
I’m cooking ham and eggs for breakfast.’ 

This was not idle boasting. Pa, know- 
ing the truth of it from many delicious 
results, sighed. One of Pa’s “notions” 
was a liking for freshly-baked, warm cake, 
with filling and icing and everything, for 
breakfast. 

Pa tried another tack. “Why don’t 
you leave me in peace, doin’ the things 

’m used to doin’, and put your mind to 
learnin’ this here stenographing?” 

*‘No use in me being a stenographer un- 
less I go to the city to work,’ Mazie 
pointed out. “And anyway, I don’t want 
to. It would probably make me thinner 
than I am, and I’m thin enough already. 
Besides, who would cook for you, if I 
went away?” 

“T could board at Aunt Edie’s.” 

“You know you don’t like Aunt Edie’s 
cooking as well as you do mine.” 


HIS, too, wastrue. Palooked consider- 

ingly at the last bite of his apple pie. 
Top crust just right; apples cut just 
right; seasoned just right; bottom crust 
just right; whole thing cooked just right. 
And. would Aunt Edie provide Pa with 
a warm cake, thickly iced, juicily filled, 
and everything, for breakfast? Would 
Aunt Edie, heavy footed and with strong 
prejudices against “babying’” men, do 
that? Hardly! 

“Well, Dll tell you,” Pa compromised, 
“T’ll have to have a little time to think 
over them things you was suggestin’.” 

Pa thought them over with growin 
unease as he followed his team up oat 
down the field that afternoon. They 
sounded like small changes, but they were 
disturbingly revolutionary. Pa liked to 
lay his pipe on the old, cracked blue plate 
because he could feel for it and lay the 

ipe down on it without looking up from 
his paper. He liked to run his hand thru 
his hair when he was thinking just because 
he had always done it. He couldn’t just 
think of any good reason for using a pillow 
from his bed, instead of one of the sitting 
room cushions, for a prop for his pack, 
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a Slings in Beaus 


by Nally Spence 


but still he had a strong conviction that 
he didn’t want to change his habit of 
using the pillow. Then, too, what of the 
other changes Mazie hadn’t yet an- 
nounced? Pa thought of the way Mazie 
had, unaided, mastered the art of cooking 
some five years younger than most girls 
succeeded in learning to boil water. 
Thinking of it, Pa grew apprehensive. 

‘What I’d better do,”’ he announced to 
himself, “is to sling something into the 
works around this place, that will divert 
her mind off the subject of makin’ me 
over. Yes, sir, that girl needs divertin’!’’ 

He stopped his plow in the furrow and 
looked around the countryside as if for 
help. His glance rested on the distant 
Kearns farmhouse. Bina Kearns was 
about Mazie’s age. Bina was a pretty 
girl. Not any prettier’n Mazie, tho. Not 
that the two girls were anything alike. 
Pa tucked in the mental note that he pre- 
ferred the alert Mazie to Bina. Ever so 
much, he preferred Mazie. Thinking 
about Bina might suggest a diversion for 
Mazie, tho. He prolonged his look at the 
Kearns house—the garage built so that 
Bina could drive the car in and out with- 
out having to back; the windows of the 
room where Bina had her piano; the seat 
where Bina entertained her beaus. Beaus 
—< - BE. >) =| mind, eet, 
like his daughter’s, paused at the thought 
of beaus. A beau! That was it! Divert 
Mazie’s attention from her Pa to a beau! 

“Why in time didn’t I think of that 
before?” he ejaculated, slapping his thigh. 
“T’ll get her a beau to think about. Ha! 
A beau! Who?” 


pA’ head snapped to the right. A man, 

young and unattached, was plowing in 
the next field. Pa regarded him an instant 
with concentrated interest. Then he 
loosed the reins from about his shoulders 
and bidding his horses stand quiet, Pa 
hastened across the field toward his young 
neighbor. He was not close. By the time 
Pa had reached the edge of the field he 
was out of breath. Luckily, the other had 
been advancing toward that edge, and 
seeing Pa coming, had stopped at the edge 
of the field to await him. Pa leaned, pant- 
ing, against a fence post, gasping: ‘‘Dud- 
ley! I want... Iwant.. .” 

“What is it?’’ questioned Dudley, his 
lean, young face showing neighborly 
anxiety. ‘“‘What’s the rush about, Mr. 
McGuinn?” 

“T want,” panted Pa, “I want you to 
come over this evening and. . . .and. . .” 
Pa hesitated. He had seen young men, 
even this young man, look wistfully at 
Mazie, but even so, it would be best to 
dissemble a little. “I want you to some 
over this evening and eat ice cream!’ 
Pa invited. 

The other relaxed. ‘Why, certainly,” 
he replied, “‘I’d be glad to!” 

That seemed to settle that, but as Pa 
trudged back to his plow he removed his 
hat and rumpled his hair in the way his 
daughter had deprecated. Pa was a thin 
little man, with thin little wisps of hair. 
If he had been’a strapping patriarch with 
a massive mane, the gesture of running 
his hand thru it might have given him 
a heroic look, but under the circumstances 
he looked merely unkempt. Pa’s mind 
processes, however, were not unkempt, 
or straggling. His thoughts were clicking 
with the keen precision of sharp mower 


teeth. Mazie’s beau, Pa decided, needed 
to be something more than an ordinary 
beau. He should be one that would pro- 
vide Mazie with a cause for constructive 
thinking. This young man didn’t seem 
to WP goes the thing. Offer him an unex- 
pec 


proposition and he ‘took it with- 




























—}| AreYou Trading Your 
American Birthright 
‘for a Mess of Pottage? 


You remember the story of Esau, don’t you? 
How he went out hunting one day and came 
home tired and hungry? How he found his 
brother Jacob with a mess of pottage all prepared? 
And how the sight of it whetted his appetite? 

You recall, too, how he hinted that Jacob give 
him the pottage—and his disappointment when 
Jacob couldn't see it that way. Jacob, of course, 
was willing to show the proper spirit. But he 
figured that there should be a consideration. 
That was only fair. 

Wouldn't Esau exchange his birthright for it? 
The pottage had a value. Certainly Jacob couldn't 
be expected to part with it for nothing. 

Esau hesitated—a little more hungry every 
minute. Perhaps he might. a 

“Swear your birthright to me,” said Jacob, 
“and the pottage is yours.” 

And finally Esau swore. It was a ridiculous 
proposition —a land of plenty —everything at 
hand to enable Esau to prepare his own pottage 
in half an hour. Yet he sold his future happiness 
for one meal. It was so much easier to say, 
“Oh well, bring on your pottage, Jacob.” 

That's exactly your fix if you rent a farm or 
work for wages on another fellow’s farm. You 
are spending your energy or your rent money 
for a mess of pottage. You are selling your Amer- 
ican birthright—the right to own a farm and be 
independent. The same amount of energy or 
rent money per month or per year will buy a 
good piece of latd. Why not investigate? 

Write us today and find out how Wisconsin 
dairy land can be bought on payments the same 
as rent. Let us tell you about former farm renters 
and others who have come in with us, who 
now own their farms and are independent. 


EDWARD HINES FARM LAND CO. 
1318 Otis Bldg. oi ote Chicago, Illinois 








That s my offer to men I 
can get quick, The work 
is easy —simply showing 
samples of the famous Harley line of groceries, 
teas, coffees, extracts, etc., and I am giving 
free Fords to men who produce. The opportun- 
ity is most unusual, but you must act quick, 
Write me personally, asking for details of my 
free sample case and free territory offer, E.C. 
Harley, President, The E. C. Harley Company, 
A-512 Harley Building, Dayton, Ohio. 














Take advantage of the time and 
money-saving conveniences offered 
thru our advertising columns. All 
Successful Farming ads are guaran- 
teed. 
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question and without qualification. A 
tame, unimaginative disposition like that 
wouldn’t interest Mazie. 

Who else would do better? As Pa went 
back across the furrows he rumpled his 
hair in thought, shuffling the youth of the 
countryside thru his mind. He didn’t like 
to take a beau away from any other girl, 
and Pa had seen too many of the young 
men look interestedly at Mazie not to 
know that he might be starting something 
permanent. Mazie had never kept com- 
pany with any boys. She’d eat ice cream 
with them at the socials, and play games 
with them, but when it came time to go 
home she would flit to Pa’s side with 
apparently no thought of such a thing as 
going home with anyone else. Those had 
been the times Pa had seen the young 
men looking interestedly at her before 
drifting toward girls who loitered inviting- 
ly alone, near doors. Mazie’s Pa consid- 
ered those girls with pity. No, he didn’t 
want to take a beau away from any one 
of them. 

What young man—what interesting 
young man—was unattached, or lightiy 
attached to a young lady who had more 
than one beau? What girl had more than 
one beau? Bina! Pa riffled briskly over 
Bina’s beaus, and immediately he hit 
on the youth to suit his purpose. Sam 
Engles! Sometimes Sam took Bina places, 
but it was apparent that the two were not 
deeply interested in each other. Some- 
times Sam would go to parties and socials 
alone and stroll laughingly away from 
games which demanded a partner, or else 
lightly and temporarily appropriate an 
unpartnered girl. Yes, and Sam was in- 
teresting. Pa chuckled. Once, when Pa’s 
place at a picnic table had been near 
Mazie, Sam was sitting next to Mazie. 
Pa heard Sam, who had been tapping his 
empty dish negligently with a spoon, 
murmur: “Goin’ to the party at Holton’s, 
Mazie?”’ 

And Mazie, speaking parenthetically 
between bites, had answered indifferently: 
“Don’t know... Oh, what did you 
say, Sam?” 

But Sam had risen abruptly, and with 
dusky red creeping up his handsome face, 
sauntered nonchalantly, too nonchalantly, 
away, while Mazie looked after him an 
instant with innocent bewilderment in her 
clear eyes. Ha! Mazie’d out-played that 
young man at his own game. Mazie 
hadn't paid enough attention to him to 
notice that he was feelin’ around for a 
date. Yes, there were depths to Sam that 
ought to interest Mazie. This case, tho, 
was one that would need to be handled 
carefully. Pa, watching chucklingly from 
the side lines, had noticed that after the 
picnic incident Sam’s indifference in the 
vicinity of Mazie had been profound. 
Probably Sam was a leetle mite peeved 
with Mazie. 

“Tut, tut!’ murmured Pa, deprecat- 
ingly. ‘She didn’t go to be sassy, a-tall!”’ 


TILL, the touchy Sam would have to be 

handled carefully. Lured. And Pa, with 
very little trouble, hit on the bait. The 
Engles’ had recently built a cement 
house. Pa would ask Sam to come over 
and help him figure on a cement floor for 
the chicken house. While Pa was at the 
house getting a drink, he telephoned 
Engles and asked Sam to come over that 
evening and help him plan. 

“Why, Pa,” exclaimed Mazie, who had 
overheard him telephoning, “I didn’t 
know you were thinking of doing any 
cement work.” 

“Thought of it this afternoon,’ Pa 
explained, “I was doin’ a lot of fast think- 
in’ and I just kind of run across the no- 
tion. Will you make us some ice cream 


“Of course,” Mazie replied. ‘The 
freezer won’t make much, but I guess it 
will be enough for three, with plenty of 
cake.”’ 

“Sure!’’ Pa agreed. He had forgotten 

Continued on page 126 

















































Send today for your Free copy of 
our wonderful Spring 1927 Style 
Book and Family Outfitter. 252 
pages—many in actual colors—offer- 
ing hundreds of bargains like those 
shown below. See the latest fashions in wearing 
apparel before you spend a single penny this 
season. 3,500,000 homes use this money-saving 
book to clothe the entire family; for dry goods 
and useful articles for home. Prompt service 
and complete satisfaction guaranteed. Mail 


coupon or postal today for FREE Catalog. 


Beautiful “Bluebird” 


CORE ee Ld 
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Just see how 
very little mon- 
ey it takes to 
haveattractive 
curtains for § 
every room in 
your home, 
when you can 
buy 16 yards of 
beautiful ““Blue- 
bird’’ scrim for 
$1.00. “Blue- 
birds mean 
Happiness.” 25 
inches wide. 
Send $1.00 and 
we will mail 16 
yards of scrim e 
immediately. 

Blue design and border on white. Order by 
No 357FR8455. Price, 16 yards, only $1.00. 
Postage paid to introduce this bargain to you. 








Imagine—8 splendid blouses for only $1.00. One of 
the biggest values of its kind ever offered. Full cut, 
double stitched throughout, excellently made with 
attached collar,closed cuffs and one pocket. Blouses 
come in fine fast color Blue Chambray, neat Blue 
Striped Chambray, and striped Peresle. Sold 
only in assortments of three. Send one dollar and 
we will mail the blouses to you immediately. 

Sizes G to 14 years. State size. Order by No. 
357FK5777. Price, 3 Blouses for only $1.00, 
Postage paid to introduce this bargain to you. 


Send today It’s Free! 
for Your : 
Copy of 
Our Big 
Money- 
Saving 












Chicago Mail Order Company, Dept. 357 
26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Send me absolutely FREE your Spring 1927 Style 


Book and Family Outfitter, showing the newest 
fashions in apparel for all the family, dry goods, and 
many useful articles for home—al! at money-saving 
prices, 
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‘Try it, 180 milkings. 
Test the operation. 
Examine it thoroughly. 
Compare it with any 
other at any price. Keep 
it if it does all we claim 
and pay in a 
i2months Aa " 
and know _/@ = 
,0sitively 

hat you have solved 
your separator problem at 
a saving of from 


$30 to $60 


a saving worth while. 
Made possible by our di- 
rect from factory to farm 
plan of selling on our 
small profit basis, big ca- 
pacity in our factory big 
demand. Thousands 
im use many over 

18 years— Thousands 
coming through Our, 
big factory now, to 
sell as low as $46.75 
instead of $75 to 
3105 as others ask. 
Don’t buy any 
make—any kind— 
at any price. Wait! 
Get our prices, easy 
terms, guarantee and 
trial offer. See how 
much we give for lit- 
tle money and you 
will quickly decide 
on the Galloway the 
biggest value your 
money ever bought. 


32 DisnEes 
FREE 


To Customers 
To introduce ay 
procect, to boost sales, 

© make friends to show 





fis all you pay to try the small Gal- 
loway. T: it on your farm 30 








cheaper in operation. The 
under all conditions, on all jobs, 


$8.72 DOWN 


Puts Galloway Spreader on your 
farm on trial. The new three in 
one, Manure Lime and Straw 
spreader isja wonder different from 

than 


other, cheaper 
just ordinary manure spreader. 





way divides the melon 
with ite customers, we are 
iving free Piece 

ner Sets to custom- 
ers. Get full particulars 
and exact description of 


this set. Easily worth $8.50; 






GET THIS FREE 


As a means of showing you the fine quality pat- L& 
tern and design of dishes we are offere 
ing customers free we will sendjyou postpaid free 
Tooth Pick Holder illustrated at right. me 
will only be sent free to those who fill out oF 
auswer all questions in coupon. 


THE GALLOWAY CO, 
Dept. 83-D Waterloo, lowa 

















See Interesting Offer On Page 112 
You boys and girls, and grown folks 
as well, will be interested in our un- 


usual offers on page 112 of this issue. 
We have an easy plan to help you get 
some of the very things you've been 


wanting without spending any of your 
own money. Neither do we ask you to 
put in a great deal of time to help 


you get your choice of the rewards. 
Look at page 112 NOW 
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FLAGGING COOPERATIVE 
FAILURES 


Continued from page 11 


its members up with an airtight contract 
and was not working right. 

No one has yet devised a contract which 
succeeded in holding dissatisfied members 
to an unsuccessful marketing organiza- 
tion. No one ever will. No organization 
can succeed unless it does more for its 
members than they can do for themselves. 
The most satisfactory contracts that I 
have ever seen in actual performance are 
the ones on which the farmer agrees to 
support his own organization with his 
products for a given length of time, with 
the privilege of withdrawing when he is 
dissatisfied, on the usual thirty-day notice. 

The so-called ironclad contracts usually 
result in a membership which stays awake 
nights thinking of various schemes to 
break the contract, or in a membership 
which works during the day hauling its 
stuff somewhere else. On the other hand, 
reasonable contracts make it possible to 
get a quantity of business, good banking 
connections, efficient management, and all 
the other requirements of a successful 
cooperative marketing institution. 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
farmers should be loyal to their own mar- 
keting institutions, regardless of the type. 
The p Aran of that loyalty, however, is 
based on the character of the success of 
the organization which they joined. If the 
organization is successful, its members will 
stick without a contract. If it is not suc- 
cessful, they will not stick with a contract. 

Sometimes, as in the case of certain 
western crops, such as raisins, walnuts, 
almonds, olives and figs, where almost the 
entire crop is produced in a very re- 
stricted area, the organizations handling 
the sales of these products are called com- 
modity marketing organizations. The 
word ‘‘commodity” as applied to market- 
ing is a very much misused word. The 
western organizations to which I refer are 
really large locals, but it so happens that 
in area and production they cover practi- 
cally the entire commodity they handle. 

Some of these western organizations 
cover less than one county. Yet they also 
find it very desirable to have smaller units 
within the association. The last reorgani- 
zation of the Associated Raisin Growers 
called -for the formation of small local 
units around each packing or manufac- 
turing plant. 

You cannot get away from that local 
idea in cooperative marketing. Without 
the local unit as the foundation for the 
bigger or central structure, the average 
farmer feels that he is so far away from his 
selling organization that he cannot know 


| or see what is going on. When the average 








cooperative member begins to feel that 
way about his organization, you may ex- 
pect some trouble. 

Just as it is absolutely necessary for 
farmers to be loyal to their marketing 
associations, so it 1s likewise important for 
the organizations to be not only honest but 
frank in their dealings with their members. 
Tell your members the truth, and keep 
them constantly informed. The members 
of a cooperative are stockholders. More 
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than that, they are the owners of the 
organization and each and every one of 
them should know from day to day every- 
thing about the transactions of the busi- 
ness. If they are kept informed this way 
they will appreciate their own organiza- 
tion, will applaud it when it is producing 
good results, and will stand by it when it is 
experiencing difficulties. 

A survey of cooperative marketing 
organizations will show that those groups, | 
which started on a small local basis and | 
gradually grew and expanded until they | 
represented exchanges or federations, are | 


still in existence, growing bigger every day, | 
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"s Steel Posts. 


Fence, 
Gates, Barbed Wire, 
Paints ~ Roofing 







New Low Prices 
Now Ready 


Write today for our new 1927 Catalog. 100 


| pages filled with big money-saving values in 


Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Stee! Posts, 
Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
Prices cut t6 the bone. Savings greater than 
ever. Every article backed by ‘iron-clad 
guarantee. Prompt shipments. 


We Pay the Freight--You Save 


Read what these satisfied users say: ““You ‘saved me 
9.00 on my order,” deciares Walter Pierce, Ripley 


ounty, Indiana. Saved 20 to 3 
er cent...Have had sume of your 7 
FRE 


ence for 20 years and it is giving 
service yet,” says J. O. Wood, Oak 
Grove Farm, Ripley County, Ili- 
nois. You, too, can save by buy- 
ing from our great mills. Be sure 
to get ee before buying. 
A post ca will bring you our 
FREE CATALOG promptly. 

KITSELMAN BROTHERS 

Since 1883 


Dept220 Muncie, Indiana 


rh 


“Di the D 
oa mesg Fee ej 


Address 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dept. E.G.71,119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


Git FARM FENCE 


Cc a rod for a 26-in. hog fence 
Freight paid in 111. Ind. Ohio 
Mich.--18¢ in lowa. Only 
slightly more in other states for freight. 
Low prices Barb Wire, Posts, Gates. 
From Factory-to-user-direct 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


You can now buy highest quality galvan- 


We ized Fence, one-piece stays , 


Craig 























that can’t slip, also roofing 
wp and paint at a big saving. 
i, SOLD ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for free Catalog now. 
Interlocking Fence Co. p 
Box 735 Morton, Ulinois 


RNAMENTAL FENCE 


6 Cents per Foot and up. DIRECT 
Costs less Bh gent Kokomo Fence FRQM FACTO 
beautifies and protects Lawfis, Churches, 
Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel. 5 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New 00 

Low Prices. ae 

“Kokomo Fence Mfg.Co. ff 

Dept. 423, Kokomo, Ind & 
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and handling a larger amount of business 


annually. The top-heavy, so-called com- 
modity associations, which developed 
overnight, without any experience or 
precedent, and, which started to handle 
during their first year, business running 
into the millions, have crashed or are top- 
pling over now. You cannot run contrary 
to human nature in cooperative marketing 
any more than you can in industry and 
commerce. 

The question of whether or not farmers’ 
selling ee goin should handle the 
‘ee of non-members has been de- 

ated for a long time. While I may be 


criticized in some quarters for making | 


this recommendation, my experience with 
various cooperatives will bear my state- 
ment out that one good way to secure 
members is to show those farmers what an 
organization can do. Many cooperative 
creameries handle the products of non- 
members. These non-members do not ob- 
tain the full benefits of the organizations 
thru which they sell. They do not, for ex- 
ample, participate in the annual patronage 
dividends. But they see how the organiza- 
tion works, what results it obtains for them 
and gradually they become members vol- 
untarily. When they do join, they join to 
stay. 

Finally, I would most strongly recom- 
mend that as far as possible, farmersshould 
organize their own marketing associations. 
By that I mean that it is not necessary for 
outsiders to do the actual organizing. 
This statement, coming from one who 
has spent nearly twenty years in agricul- 
tural organization work, should have some 
weight. 

A great deal of the trouble in cooperative 
marketing associations has come from 
statements made to farmers by profession- 
al organizers when the associations were 
being constructed. Please remember that 
no one is as much interested in the farmer 
as the farmer himself. No one, therefore, 
can have the same interest in building a 
farmers’ marketing organization as the 
farmer himself. If Tinned will build their 
own associations instead of letting the 
other fellow do this work for them, one- 
half of the grief connected with coopera- 
tive marketing will disappear. With all 
the help that is now available to farmers 
from such reliable sources as agricultural 
colleges, state departments of agriculture, 
and the farm press, farmers in any com- 
munity can secure all the information 
they need on methods of building coopera- 
tives, and can eliminate the professional 
organizer. 

Start, then, with a desire to build 
cooperative marketing organizations. 
Make it first a small community or local 
organization. Make the organization 
succeed as far as possible, and then join 
with other neighborhoods or communities 
and federate the locals into a central or- 
ganization. Do the job so well that non- 
members will want to join voluntarily. 
As your business expands your member- 
ship and volume will grow, and as your 
volume and tonnage increase, your over- 
head will decrease, and the returns to the 
members will be larger. Organize just as 
simply as possible and cut the red-tape 
at every step. Do not organize to perform 
miracles, but build to obtain greater effi- 
ciency in selling thru lower gelling costs. 

Do all of these things and nothing can 
keep your cooperative from succeeding and 
become a permanently expanding institu- 
tion. In my next article, I will discusss 
how these cooperatives should be oper- 
ated, including an analysis of the problems 
of management, personnel, selling, pooling, 
accounting and the conduct of the entire 
business. 


“Crop Returns Under Various Rota- 
tions in the Wisconsin Drift Soil Area.” 
Bulletin No. 241, Iowa experiment station, 
Ames. 
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This “Red Strand” top wire means 
— there is more copper in it, more zinc 





over it—that you'll get more years out of it 
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“galvanized.” 


we ever built. 


every roll. 


catalog. All are free. 








“Square Deal” always has had the reputation of 
being a real good fence. Dealers were proud to sell 
it. Fence buyers were proud to own it. All knew 
it as a long lasting, farm fence that was sure to give 
many extra years of service. 

Then, in 1923, we discovered and patented ‘‘Gal- 
\ vannealing’”’—as big an improvement over galvaniz- 

{ing as the binder was over the cradle. 


“Red Strand” Fence 


is our old reliable “Square Deal”—but made of 
copper-bearing steel and ‘‘galvannealed” instead of 


In “‘Red Strand” wire we put more copper, mak- 
ing the steel extra rust resisting. On “‘Red Strand” 
we weld more zinc that keeps the rust out longer. 

This double protection—more copper and more 
zinc—makes “‘Red Strand”’ the longest lasting fence 


Ask your dealer for “Red Strand” prices. You pay 
nothing extra for the extra years of wear woven into 


Fence for Profit 


Learn how. ‘Cost of Fencin 
Folks Say,’’ and “*Hogs and | 
ten by farmers. You will enjoy them. Write for these 
and others on how to test fence wire and the Keystone 


KEYSTONE STEEL 
3782 Industrial Street 
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Farms,”’ ‘17,000 Farm 
ence’’ are booklets writ- 









& WIRE Co. 











Now—nomatterhowmany nails you 

driveintoa tire, it a ee 

can’t leak a bit of air! 

discovery seals all 

drivin, low leaks and valve leaks, 

& tool Simply astonishing! 

Every motorist is vitally Interested 

. Cy are simply coining 

. owing AIR-STOP to friends 
and motorists! A. Otis made $157 in 2 

Cc. H. wn made $56 in spare 

time. Right now we offer to send you 

MPLES at our risk and gen- 

Proposition. Test them 

@ postal for details. Doit now! 


A-510Wewst Bian 





state. Positively Guar- 
an to be as large, 
durable and to equal any 
$15.00 forge on the mar- 
ket, Order today or send 
for circular and testi- 
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IFETINE §@ 41 NER WAGON Tie! 
A.S. FORGE WORKS, Box 401 SARANAC, MICH. 
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re DIE IN THE House 


The Old Reliable Exterminator 
Usedthe World over, formanygencrations, 
to kill rats, mice and noxious animals. 
sure way to doaway with dangerous pests. 


Safe tohandle. Sold by general stores and 
druggists. 25c, 50c a box. 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 











All of the advertisements carried in 





Successful Farming are guaranteed. 


directfrom ii i 
factory at whole- 
Bale ae » gates, 
deespaie” Satatdntoe 
roofing, nt. Ss 
teed or your money back, 
Ottawa Fence fy'ictoisicnes 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. ’ 


Fr Ottawa, Kansas 
3o7F Chicago Heights, ill. 







Box 
Box 
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We reject many advertisements dur- 
ing the course of a month. We do 
this because we desire to protect our 
readers from advertisers who aim to 
deceive or who are unable to properly 
guarantee merchandise advertised. 
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PICK THE JOB 
YOU WANT 


Men don't just fall into easy jobs or 
big pay positions—they prepare for 
the big chance before it comes 
‘ up your mind today what you want to be, then 
rst step at once. You don’t have to go to 
college to get ahead. Other men have gone there for 
you and have put the things they learned there and 
through years of practical experience into easily under- 
stood books which give you a short cut to a better and 
a bigger jop 
We have picked 13 of the best paying professions and 
have published for your benefit new editions of the 
most practical, the most valuable books we have ever 
printed on the subjects covered. 


Our new Jiffy Index makes each book a quick refer- 
ence work—no time need be wasted in search or study 
——put your finger on the facts you want instantly. 


PAY-RAISING BOOKS 


Automotive Engineering, 5 volumes, over 2,000 








take the 


pages : $24.80 
Civil Engineering, 9 volumes, 3,900 pages, 
8,000 pictures 29.80 


Business Management, 8 volumes, 2,500 pages, 


well illustrated a> 29.80 
Fire Prevention and Insurance, 4 volumes, 1,500 

pages, 600 pictures 14.80 
Electrical Engineering, 4 volumes, complete in 

every way 19.80 


Modern Shop Practice, 6 volumes, 2,300 pages, 
2,500 pictures , 
Steam and Gas Engineering, 7 volumes, 3,300 

pages 2,500 pictures paves» a Oe 
Law and Practice, (with reading course) 13 vol- 





umes, 6,000 pages, illustrated ada .80 
Telephony and Telegraphy, 4 volumes, 1,728 
: page 2,000 pictures eRe ee 14.80 
Sanitation, Heating and Ventilating, 4 volumes, 
1,454 pages, 1,400 pictures . 14.80 
Drawing, 4 volumes, 1,578 pages, 1,000 pictures, 
blue prints, ete ; . 14.80 
Employment Management and Safety Engin- 
eering, 7 volumes, 1,800 pages, 540 
illustrations, charts and diagrams. . .. 24.80 
Architecture, Carpentry and Building, 5 vol- 
umes, includes 58 beautiful architectural 
aes rrr ee are 24.80 


SHIPPED FREE 


Words alone cannot describe the full value these 
books may be to you, so we ship Free for Examination. 
Pick the set you want, the price is plainly shown, but 
Send No Money; just your name and address, and 
the books will be sent promptly 

rake ten full days to read, test and examine them. 
You'll realize at once what a tremendous force for 
your future they can be 

After ten days you send only $2.00: then $3.00 per 
month until the balance is paid. There Are No In- 
my Charges of Any Aind: the price shown is the 
otal. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


For the benefit of red-blooded men who look forward 
to bigger earnings and greater responsibilities—which 
we give through these books—we conduct a complete 
employment department and include this service with- 
out cost. We are in close touch with a great many em- 
ployers whose needs you might never hear of except 
through us 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, 

Dept. G196, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Please send me set of 


for 10 DAYS’ examination I will examine the 
books thoroughly and, if satisfied, will send $2.00 
within 10 days and $3.00 each month until I have 
paid the snecial price of $ . If I decide not 
to keep the books I will return them at your ex- 
pense at end of 10 days, 


Name 





SHOE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK 


or bursitis are easily and 

quickly removed with- 

“we J out knife or firing iron. 

Absorbinereducesthem 

permanently and leaves no 

blemishes, Will not blister 

“4 \ or remove the hair. Horse 

worked during treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free. 


Surprised unser writes: ‘‘Horse had largest shoe boil I 
ever saw. Now all gone. I would not have thought that 
Absorbine could take it away so completely.’’ 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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closer to us thru 












WATER IN THE LANDSCAPE 
Of the many features that may enter 
into the landscape beautiful, outside the 
plant material itself, none perhaps holds 
a higher place in the designer's mind 
than the appropriate use of water. Its 
use in landscaping is by no means a new 
phase of this art, but dates back even to 
the beginning of natural beauty; to the 
beginning of nature itself. Our lakes and 
rivers, brooks and ponds, so enhance the 
beauty of the natural landscape that we 
can hardly imagine a long day’s drive 
without coming to some sort of a body 
of water. Lakes and brooklets are a 
pleasing sight to the tourist, for it is 
here that lunches seem to taste the best, 
where the breeze is most invigorating, 
and where the shade seems to be the 
most refreshing of any. Fishing trips, 
boating, bathing and the like would en- 
tirely disappear from our vacation sched- 
ule were it not for the natural bodies of 
water scattered thru the countryside. 
But speaking of bodies of water in the 
landscape does not necessarily mean that 
they can exist only in this huge land- 
scape plan, the mother earth. Their 
beauty and efiect can be brought even 





An artificial pond puts life into the 
lands« ape 


their use around the 
home. This can be done in several ways. 
The first and the most logical one has to 
do with taking advantage of natural 
water itself. In selecting a site for his 
new house the prospective home owner, 
speaking from the farmer’s point of view, 
must take several things into considera- 


tion. Among these are natural’ lay of 
the land, drainage, distance from the 
road, and natural beauty of the pro- 


posed spot. It is this last one that often 
does not get its full share of considera- 
tion. To select the spot on the farm 
that has the most charm of all does not 
require any more effort than to seleet 
another. On many farms brooklets and 
ponds can be found, which, if taken into 
the home grounds, would make the place 
beautiful, indeed. To view a brook wind- 
ing by the lane, or a glistening pond a 
few rods away, will surely give a feeling 


of contentment to those who spend the 
greater part of their lives around the 
farmstead. From the family point of 


view it is often said that the best place 
on earth for raising children is out in the 
country, but who can imagine a whistling 
farmer boy being happy without a place 
where he could ply his fishing rod? 
Where a new home is to be built it 
often can be arranged so that these 
bodies of water will be seen from the 
most inhabited part of the ‘house, name- 
ly the kitchen, living room and perhaps 
the sunporch. The housewife who is in 
the kitchen a good part of the day will 
enjoy the view of a nearby lake or a 
breeze therefrom. Sunday afternoons 
spent in or around the sunporch will be 
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2 ae, Yes, Sir; If you have the 
PS: ambition to work—where 
‘ gf 


work means big money, /’ll start you 
n the oil business with me without a 
cent of investment. I wantambitious, trustworthy, 
energetic men—men I can depend upon—in every 
county to take orders and look after my business. 
The man I select for your territory I'll make my 
artner, furnish everything that’s needed to do 
usiness and divide the profits 50-50 every 
week. I have hundreds of men established now 
on this basis. Am ready to put on 100 more. It’sa 
chance of a lifetime—a real opportunity to win un- 
limited success, 


O12 Owtex 


Your Share Of The Profits 


On this square deal plan, Wengard, an Ohio part- 
mer, made $430.00 for his share in one week. Mont- 

omery, in Iowa, made $216.00 for the first week 
= started. In West Va., Mason’sshare for a week 
was $126.02. Hundreds are making $200 to $500 
every month the year round. No wonder my rep- 
resentatives are enthusiastic. No wonder my 
men call this “the prize opportunity of the age”. 


= 

Everybody Buys Oil 
It’sa a business —something doing every min- 
ute. Millions of automobiles, trucks, tractors, farm 
engines use oil. You know that. The market is 
unlimited. In this proposition you handle the 
nationally known line of Cen-Pe-Co Motor Oils— 
oil of wonderfu! quality—15 years a leader in the 
field of motor lubrication. Prices are right. Beats allcom- 
a. You simply take orders on fong credit terms. 

e ship direct from nearby warehouse and collect. Pay you 
every week. Every order means a satisfied customer. You 
soon have a large, steady, repeat order business of your own. 


PROFITS GROW FAST 


In addition to lubricating oils, I give you the op- 
portunity for greater profits with my complete line 
of Columbia Paints and Roofing—well known 
brands in constant demand. There’s a big business 
waiting for you wherever you are. No matter what 
you are doing now or what kind of work you’ve done, how 
young or old you are, if you are willing to work, follow my 
directions and have the ambition to make real money, I can 
@uarantee your success. 
Write Quick Don’t wait if you want 
this chance. Opportuni- 
ties like this can’t wait. My organization for this year must 
be completed at once. If at the start you can devote only 
your spare time to this business, I can arrange that. Just 
say, ‘‘I am interested in your proposition’ tn a letter or on 
@ postcard. Mail it and I'll send complete particulars by 
return mail. All it will cost youisastamp. You can begin 
doing business and making money within a week without a 
penny more capital. First applications get the preference, 
P. T. Webster, General Manager 


Central Petroleum Co. 201 Century Bidg. 


TANNERY«YOU 


MAKES THIS POSSIBLE 









100,000 FARMERS 
Save Five Profits 


( )WNING my own Tannery, tanning 
my own harness leather, manufactur- 
ing my own harness and selling direct- 
from-my-Tannery-to-you, saves you 5 
profits, making possible the lowest har- 
ness prices ever heard of—JUST WHAT 
YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED! To 
prove that you get better harness this 
way, I will send you any harness you 
select from my catalog—all at my own ; 
risk. You know harness—-examine it 
thoroughly, test the materials—you be 
the judge. Costs you nothing unless you Send for 
decide to keep it. this FREE 
Write Me Today ‘book 


Find out for yourself all about my 19 different 
etyles of harness; also collars, saddles, leather, etc. 
—at amazingly low Tannery-to-You prices. Write 
today. Just say, Send free Harness Book. 


OMAHA TANNING CO., 4541, Se. 27 St., OMAHA, NEBR. 
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For a better edge | 
quicker— | 
on every farm 


_— 


AL tool 








Nou *txlike this fast cutting Car- 
borundum File. It’s the handiest 
sharpening tool you ever had. 
Sharpens every ach tool that 
needs it—just the right shape, 
size and grit for sharpening mower 
xaives without taking section 
from machine. QPuts a quick, 
keen edge on scythes and grass 
hooks—great for edging spades 
and sharpening axes. (It’s wel- 
come in the kitchen for keeping 
all household knives-sharp. And 
you can use it in place of a steei 
file for filing down the hardest 
metals. Made from genuine Car- 
borundum and—there’s no other 
material so hard, sharp and fast 
cutting. 


Order from your Hardware Dealer or 
send us one dollar, Money back if not 
satisfactory on ten day trial. Send for 
Catalog F-2 of Carborundum Products 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 















































Are You Interested in 
the Education of 
Your Children? 


Of course, we know that you want your 
children to get a good education, but how 
much are you helping them? Their success 
in school depends largely on the encourage- 
ment and help you give them at home. 

Our free Rural Schools Bulletin is a 
valuable aid to better education. Use the 
coupon below to get a sample copy of it. 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
Rural Schools Department 

IT am vitally interested in the b.tter educa- 

tion of my children. Please send me a copy of 

your free Rural Schools Bulletin so I can show 


it to the teacher of our school. 
WD havisaciesaee haa s oes 2. ee 
Piticscseteenahennedsbees send Be Vain ea bs 
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FARMING 
much more pleasant with a view of the 
lake nearby. 

“But how about the places with 
natural water around?” you may ask. 
To this let me answer that when a per- 
son wants a thing badly enough, he will 
surely find some way to get it. I have 
in mind a farm home where the raising 
of ducks and geese was one of the major 
sources of income. The proprietor of 
the place made an artificial pond near 
the farmyard which was supplied from 
the windmill pump. This device not only 
solved the water problem for his poultry 
but the presence of this lake en- 
hanced the beauty of the place that it 
seemed to have a different atmosphere 
altogether—A,. K., Minn. 
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PLANT A ROW OF EVERLASTINGS 

Everlastings are becoming popular 
again. They are valuable for keeping in 
a dried state for decorations. They are 
easily grown, and thousands of bunches 
are sold every year to be used in wreaths 
and decorations. It is the best plan to 
plant a row of several kinds in the garden 
where you can give them good culture, 
and then when the flowers are at the 
right stage cut and dry, hang heads down 
in a dry closet. They should not be al- 
lowed to age too much for that will make 
them less lasting, and often they discolor 
when cut too mature. One of the best is 
the old-fashioned white and red Globe 
Aramanth, as it is cataloged. They have 
pure colors and should be cut before the 
petals at the base of the globular blooms 
begin to age. ‘The Helichrysum is per- 
haps the most popular. It is commonly 
known as the Straw Flower. It comes in 
several colors, and for drying should be 
cut when about half open, for if the hearts 
show they darken when dried. Acrolinum 
is another good everlasting, and should 
be cut just as soon as the buds show color. 
They will open up partly while drying, 
and if left until partly open the centers 
will show and darken when dried. 

There are a number of other plants 
used for drying to mix with the trae ever- 
lastings. © Gypsophila and Stattice are 
most common. ‘The perennial “Baby’s 
Breath” gypsophila with its double type 
have very fine lacy blooms and foliage, 
and are used much with all kinds of 
flowers, both fresh and dried. Then many 
of the grasses are used. 


PLANT THE NEW COSMOS 


The cosmos has been a very popular 


flower, but the new tufted or double 
sorts are exceptionally fine. Instead of 
the single row of petals around a dark 


center as in the old type the new ‘hes a 
tuft of fine petals crowded into a rosette 
in the center, making it much more 
beautiful. With good seeds a third of 
the plants should -come double, and I 
had them in bloom earlier than the large 
type of the old singles. Buy the early 
varieties, for they bloom sooner and con- 
tinue to bloom until frost, and are not 
such rank growers. 

The cosmos is exceptionally 
cutting. I know of no flower 
work into bouquets better, 


fine for 
that will 


TRUMPET VINE AS A SHRUB 

The trumpet vine is an old favorite, 
but many object to it because it is so 
rampant and coarse, but do like the 
showy flowers so freely borne. It is not 
gene ‘rally known that if the trumpet vine 
is kept cut back it will grow into a large 
bush covered with its large scarlet trum- 
pets. It needs some attention, but it is 
worth it. It will serve either as single 
large specimen, easily worked into a 
shrub-like clump six feet high and as 
much across, or smaller if desired, or it 
makes a fine high hedge, needing no sup- 
port when cut back—R. R. 
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$100 week 


is waiting forYOU 


F you want $100 a 
week clear profit, 
without working as 
hard or as long as 
you do now, I'll show 
you how to get it. 
I'll prove to you that 
$10 a day is easy, 
that $15, $20, or even 


I will give you the 
same offer I made te 
Christopher Vaughn, 
- whose earnings have 
reached $125 in a 
week. You can do like 
John Scotti, who started without experi- 
ence and made $97 his second week. Or 
Mrs. K. R. Roof, who has two children 
and does her own housework, yet in her 
spare time has made $50 in a week and 
$15 inasingle afternoon. Yes, profits like 
these can be yours. Do you want them? 


Big Profits For Easy Work 


All you need to do is to accept my offer 
to handle our dealings with our customers 
in your community. We have customers 
in a million homes throughout America 
—hundreds of them right around you. 
These customers of ours know and like 
and use ZANOL Products— delicious 
foods, delightful toilet preparations, per- 
fumes, soaps and household necessities— 
more than 350 different products in all. 
But ZANOL Products are never sold in stores, 
They are sold only through our own represen- 
tatives. You can be one of them. Our repre- 
sentatives will make two million dollars as 
their profits this year, and you can have your 
share. You will be amazed at how easy it is, 
and how quickly the money rolls in. You will 
realize that $100 a week is not hard if you 
are in the right line, 


| Furnish Everything 


If you want your share of these big profits, 

all you need to do is t» write. We furnish all 

of our people with co — equipment free 

for doing business. ll you in detail exact- 

ly what to do. We make it e asy for you. You 

will be given the same proposition that enables 
L. 





©. Van Allen to 
average more than $100 
a week, and Mrs. B. L. 
Hodges to make $18 to 
$20 every day. 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name 





and I will tell you how 
to start. I will show you 
We want to help you how to make $100 a 
in every way to make week, or $8 to $10 a 


day in spare time. Itis 
the one opportunity you 
have been waiting for. 


large profits and we 
offer to provide a new 
Hudson Super-Six 


Coach without any Itis your chance to get 
expense to you what- ahead. You are not risk- 
ever. Mailthecoupon inga penny. You don’t 
for details of the plan agree to pay anything 


or do anythiz ig. Don't 
wait until someone else 
gets ahead of you. Don't 
delay until it is too late, 
Mail the coupon nowl 


that will give you this 
handsome closed car 
without expense and 
an income of $100 a 
week, or more. 





Albert <<, — American Products Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


i 

Dept. 70 | 
Send me full | 
| 

| 


I want to wei $100 a week. 
details of your proposition at once. 
does not obligate me. 


This 


a ee ee | 

| 

CA ee Loe eo, ae 
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|Oi.2.00 (WriePelyy 
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How We Improved Our Home Last Year 


Prize-Winning Letters in October Contest 


OW many of us have sympathized with ourselves for 
having to live in the midst of ugliness, when we wanted 
beauty? And how many of us have been honest enough 

with ourselves to admit that, if we once started, we could 
change those very same ugly surroundings into living, satisfy- 
ing beauty? Sometimes it takes hard work. Sometimes it 
takes money. Usually it takes more of solid determination to 
do certain specific, things today, this week, this year, than it 
takes of either work or money. 

There could not be a better time for us to take stock of what 



























alfalfa, and we use it as pasture. This helps the looks of the 
place a lot, as a garden is so often unsightly during the late 
summer and winter. New fences of woven wire replaced the 
old uneven ones. A small new garden we fixed between the 
house and barn where an overly large lot for the chickens had 
formerly been. There is no fence between garden and lawn. 
We like this arrangement fine and as the men go to and from 
the barn by a neat path thru the garden they can see when it 
needs attention and give me help when I need it. 

“Our landlord generously furnished a new white coat for our 
little home, which we helped apply. The yard itself, which 
had been overgrown with weeds, was raked carefully, the worst 
holes filled with dirt, and mowed with the lawn mower. Such 
an improvement! 

“I planted madeira vines at the front porch posts and trained 
them around the posts. They are purely for ornament—but 
they certainly fulfill that purpose. At each end of the porch 
and in front, I planted verbenas, with a row of ‘burning 
bush’ next to the house at either side to hide the founda- 
tion. The verbenas have been a riot of color and require 

but little attention. The back fence is one Jong, unbroken 

line of cosmos—which hides the chicken lot to a certain 
extent and is also a thing of beauty in its own right 
Four flower beds artistically arranged are where I can 
seé them and care for them any minute I can 9 
from kitchen duties. One is of pansies, and I have had 
blossoms all summer. The others are of geraniums, 
coleus, roses and asters. I dare anyone to surpass the 
asters I had this fall! 

“A thick row of hollyhocks along the south side of the 
smoke house promises a lot of color for next summer, 
and a fence nearby has proved its usefulness as a place 
for sweet peas. A giant moonflower clambers over the 
back porch and furnishes us with shade and beauty. 

“Aside from the outdoor work, we have papered the en- 












Sometimes it is a neglected corner indoors, sometimes 
a starkly bare foundation line outdoors that needs 
am} prot ing tom ake a moun look li ke a home. Book s 
are a great help in the first case, and flowers and 
 ibbers t uv the second 


we have accomplished during the past year 
than right now, at the beginning of 1927. 
More over, while taking stock of the past, let 














us matic a list of what we intend to do this 








coming year. Then next ae 5 we can get 
out the list and check off the things accom- 
plishe d, and feel proud to think we have done 
what we set out to do. But no more of this. 
what some of our readers have done last year 
amount of.my theorizing. 

Mrs. Ralph B. Chapman of Christian county, 
ner of first prize in the October contest, says: 

“As renters we moved to our present place of abode a year 
ago last March. We had not the money to spend much on 
improvement, but I want to tell you all what we accomplished 
with a very small « xpenditure. 

‘The house, a four-room, 
porches at front and back, 
main road. When we moved, 
and road was devoted to garden. 


The stories of 
are worth any 


Illinois, win- 





square-built cottage with large 
faces a driveway Jeading from the 
a large lot between the house 
My husband sowed this to 


and waxed them. .My hus- 
smoke house, too, 
tenant hauled the 
were glad to. do 
a handy 
It is 


tire house and painted two floors 
band has put a new concrete floor in the 
The a furnished cement and _ the 
gravel and furnished most of the labor. We 
this as it converted an almost useless building into 
room for engine, washing machine, separator and churn. 
worth many times the Jabor involved. 

“As you see, we have made some change, and most of it has 
been acconiplished more with work: than money. Even an old, 
run-down farm home will have a certain amount of beauty if 
the yard is mowed anda few. flowérs. planted around and things 
kept neat: ‘The will to do is more of a réquirement than any 
great financial expenditure.” (Continued on page 110 
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“ONE DIAL 


SUCCESSFUL 


ATWATER KENT 





FARMING 





The receiver illustrated is the extra-powerful Model 32, 
with Ong Dial; price, less tubes and batteries but with 
battery cable attached $140; Speaker Model H, $21. 


—just what I was waiting for” 


, WAS minded to buy a radio set, 
but those I had seen were too 
complicated. My wifeand] didn’t 

want to fuss over a thing that looked 

like the dashboard of an automobile. 

We didn’t want worf—we get plenty 

of that. We wanted to &sten. 

“Well, a couple of weeks ago, over 
at aneighbor’s, we found what we were 
looking for. It was one of those At- 
water Kent sets, with only One Dial. 
It looked simple, and was simple. 

“When I got my fingers on that One 
Dial, it seemed as if I could go any- 
where. I heard a lecture, a fiddling 
contest and a band concert inthe first 
ten seconds— just by turning that ONE 
Dial. The band concert suited both 
families, so I let go the dial and stayed 
with it until they signed off. 


“Then we rounded out the evening 
by getting the latest news from Omaha, 
and the next day’s weather ‘forecast 


Model 30, six-tube 
One Dial receiver,less 
tubesand batteries, 
but with battery cable 
attached, $85.00 





from Des Moines. All we had to do 
was to shift the One Dial. 


“The next Saturday I went to town 
and gota set just like it. It is even better 
than I thought it would be. It’s what 
I call the real thing in Radio— just 
what I was waiting for.” 

That’s what a Middle Western 

farmer told us. It’s the same sort of 
story we are hearing from farmers 
everywhere. If you thought Radio was 
complicated—try your fingers on an 
Atwater Kent One Dial. 
Every SUNDAY EVENING: — The Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio's 
finest program, Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Cen- 
tral Time, through: 


WEAF . New York | ae Chicago 
WJAR ; Providence wri........Philadelphia 


WEEI 5 . .Boston WCAE Pittsbrugh 

WRC.. Washington WGR ; Buffalo 

wsal Cincinnati woc Davenport 

WTAM ..... Cleveland KSD St. Louis 

WTAG Worcester ww .. Detroit 
weco,.. ... Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
ATW ATER KENT MANUFACTURINGCO. 
A, Atwater Kent, President 
4716 Wissanickon Avenue PuILapetpnia, Pa. 


Model 35, six-tube 
One Dial receiver, 
shielded cabinet, less 
tubes and batteries, 
but with battery cable 
attached, £70.09 


ATWATERK ENT One Dial Radio 
is the Radio preferred by farm 
families. Surveys made by yout 
own farm papers prove it. Drop 
inatany Atwater Kent home and 
see why. Mark the ease, speed and 
certainty of Atwater Kent One 
Dial operation. Note that this is a 
real OnE Dial —no secondary ad- 
justments are needed — One Dial 
does it all, Note the true, natural 
tone of Atwater Kent Radio 
Spe aker. Let your dealer show 
you how reliable Atwater Kent 
Radio is. Tested 159 times in 
our factory so that when it 
reaches your home it works and 
keeps on working. That’s the 


way it’s made 






Mode! H Speaker, 
dark brown crys- 
talline finish, 

$21.00 


Prices slightly higher west of the 
Rechies and in Canada 
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DELIGHT YOUR 
. HOME FOLKS 
Order a sack of CER- 
ESOTA from your 
grocer. ‘There is no 
substitute for good 
flour. It’s real econ- 
omy to use Ceresota. 
Goes farther and 
makes better bread. 
The Prize Bread and 
Pastry Flour of the 
World—Pure, Whole- 
some and Not 
Bleached. 
Manufactured by 


Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling 
Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 







Painting Book 

for the Kiddies l ib 
Big, beautiful 6x8—48 pages— 
12 magnificently colored pictures 
iting charts—complete 
instructions to young artists 
set of beautiful Japanese water 
colors — wonderfully interesting 
fairy story—cover in many colors 
and gold. Sent postage prepaid. 

Clip Coupon, Mail Today 
THE NORTHWESTERN 


CoNSOLIDATED MILLING ComMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





—12 pa 


Here is my 10c for your beauti- 
ful painting book, “The Adven- 
tures of Ceresota” and the set 
of Japanese water colors, 5S-F. 
Name — 
Town 







Re F, Dans’ SS... 
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SHORT-CUT DESSERTS 


EVERAL varieties of raw fruits com- 

bine into healthful desserts as do com- 
binations of canned andrawfruits. Apples, 
pears or bananas combine well with ber- 
ries, cherries, oranges or cranberries. 
Apples, bananas and raisins combine 
nicely. A dash of orange or lemon juice 
adds flavor and vitarhins. Sliced pine- 
apple (canned) combines well with 
bananas. Shredded cocoanut or walnut 
meats either one add to any of these 
combinations. If the fruits are ripe and 
sweet, little or no sugar is needed, but if 
one desires sugar it is better to use 
brown sugar as it lends a delightful flavor 
of its own. Desserts of the above type 
can be made very festive by topping 
with whipped cream and decorating with 
maraschino cherries and walnut meats. 
They are all quickly made as well as de- 
licious and healthful. 

If a few extra pie shells are made 
when pies are baked, a cream or lemon 
filling can be made quickly for an emer- 
gency and a pie readily completed with- 
out a meringue by sprinkling liberally 
with shredded cocoanut. 

An emergency cottage pudding can be 
made from slices of a too dry cake, or 
lacking that, from thick squares of bread 
which have absorbed a spoonful of sirup, 
the usual pudding dressing being added 
to either—Florence Bascom Phillips. 


USING COTTAGE CHEESE 


From an economical standpoint there 
is no other food that can be made on the 
farm with as little labor or expense as 
cottage cheese.. It is made of skimmilk, 
and besides being a highly nutritious and 
health-giving food it can be combined 
with other foods and food products in a 
number of delightful and’ interesting 
ways. 

For many years cottage cheese was 
made by placing the skimmilk in a pan 
over the fire and allowing it to heat 
without cooking until the curd formed. 
This was a slow as well as a very uncer- 
tain process. Now, in keeping with the 
trend of woman’s other achievements in 
cookery as well as other lines, she makes 
delicious cottage cheese by a quick as 
well as a certain process. To do this 
she allows the milk to become sour, then 
she mixes it with an equal amount of 
boiling water and stirs it vigorously for 
a few minutes. It is then poured into a 
clean bag and allowed to drain. When 
thoroly dry break and mash with a fork 
into fine, crumbly flakes. It is then 
ready to use. 

Plain Cottage Cheese 

Moisten the dry cottage cheese with 
rich sweet cream, season with salt and 
pepper. Place neatly in a dish and gar- 
nish with sprigs of parsley. 

Cottage Cheese Salad 

This is made by mixing the cheese 
with either diced pickled beets, green 
pepper, water cress or nuts, and season- 
ing with salt and paprika. The cheese 
with its attractive red and green color- 
ing is placed either in balls, rolls, squares 
or small oblongs on a bed of lettuce 
leaves and served with any desired salad 
dressing. 

Cottage Cheese Balls 

% cupful of thick 2 cunfuls of cottage 

white sauce cheese 

1 egg 2 cupfuls of mashed 

Cracker crumbs potatoes 

Fold the cottage cheese into the white 
sauce, add the mashed potatoes, make 
into small balls. Roll these in the 
crumbs, then in the beaten egg, then in 
the crumbs again and fry in deep fat 
until they are golden brown. Serve plain 
or with a rich tomato sauce. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Bean and Cheese Roll 
2 cupfuls of cooked 1 cupful of tomato 


beans yulp 
1 cupful of cottage Salt and pepper 
cheese 


Put the beans thru a colander or a 
meat grinder. Add the tomatoes, cheese 
and seasoning. When thoroly mixed add 
enough cracker or dry bread crumbs to 
form the mixture into a loaf. Spread 
butter over the entire surface and bake 
in a moderate oven about thirty minutes. 
Serve either hot or cold. 

Cottage Cheese and Rice 


1 cupful of cottage 1 cupf f cold cooked 
cheese I 


4 cupful of peanut Salt pepper, and 
butter crum| 
Melt the peanut butter, add the rice 
and blend thoroly, then fold in the cot- 
tage cheese and add seasonings. Make 
into finger length rolls, roll lightly in 


crumbs and fry. until a delicate brown. 
Cottage Cheese Pie 


1% cupfuls of cottage 2 wel ten eggs 
cheese 16 teasp ful flour 
Y{ cupful of rich milk 1% cupful of sugar 


or cream 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

Mix the dry ingredients together. Beat 
the eggs, add the milk and cheese. Com- 
bine the two mixtures and add _ the 
flavoring. Pour into a pastry-lined pan 
and bake about thirty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven. 
Cottage Cheese Cake (Martha Washington 

Style) 

Crust— 

2 cupfuls of sifted flour 4 level teaspoonfuls of 

16 teaspoonful of salt baking powder 


2 tablespoonfuls of 3 rounding table- 
sugar spoonfuls of butter 
{ cupful of riclr milk 
Sift the dry ingredients together, mix 
in the shortening with a fork, add the 


milk. Roll out as you would biscuit 
dough and line a baking dish. 
Filling— 
2 cupfuls of cottage 1 cupful of milk 
cheese 2 tablespoonfuls of 
14 teaspoonful! of salt f 
1 teaspoonful of van- 2 eg 
illa 
¥% eupful of sugar 
Mix the sugar, salt and flour together, 
add the eggs and blend thoroly, add the 
hot milk, and cook in double boiler 
until it begins to thicken. Add the cot- 
tage cheese and flavoring, then pour into 
a pastry-lined dish and bake until done. 
—Orpha M. Pearson. 


THE CHILDREN’S CEREAL 


“Mary just will not eat cereals,” d 
clared one mother. “Billie doesn’t car 
for oats or wheat or any of the cookea 
cereals,” announced another. “I wish my 
family cared for cereals. It would sim- 
plify our breakfasts so much and be eco- 
nomical, too,” was still another comment. 

And my thought was “I’d make them.’ 

Not by forced feeding or by a starva- 


tion method but I'd see if I couldn’t 
soon have them declaring that they 
wanted cereal for breakfast. Anyone who 
has studied the subject knows grown- 
ups as well as children benefit from a 
generous use of them in the diet. 

Oats is an excellent breakfast cereal, 


especially for cold mornings. Now that 
we have so many brands of the “quick 
cook” type we can prepare a steaming, 
savory dish for any member of the fam- 
ily in a few minutes. One rule to follow 
is to be sure the water used is boiling 
Then stir the oats with a fork so as to 
avoid a sticky mess. The plain rolled 
oats that require longer cooking should 
always be put to cook in boiling water, 
too. If they are cooked in a double 
boiler so much the better. And a little 
salt if liked, if not, don’t. To give va- 
riety’ a few dates may be cut up and 
added to the cereal. Try serving with 
sirups instead of sugar occasionally. 
With the wheat cereals we have more 
variety. Most of them require longer 
cooking than oats. Plain whole wheat 
may serve occasionally. Wash and put 
to cook in plenty of slightly salted boil- 
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ing water in a double boiler. Cook three 
or four hours. This may be put in a cool 
place for several days in cold weather, 
to be reheated as desired. A little added 
to.soups or stews is quite nice. For 
breakfast dates, raisins or apricots may 
be chopped up and added, and the whole 
served with good thick cream or with 
cream and milk so that each may mix 
his own. 

Rolled wheat is similar to rolled oats 
and is treated in like manner. We used 
to have it at boarding school and I liked 
it even better than oats. 

The finer wheat cereals lend them- 
selves to many ways of preparation and 
are so easily digested they have become 
favorites. They may be used plain with 
a little salt and butter, with cream and 
sugar or sirup, with fruit, fresh, dried or 
canned, or they may be molded in a cup 
or fancy mold and served with a sauce 
or custard. If there is enough left from 
one meal, the cereal may be seasoned 
with salt, pepper and small portions of 
left-over meat, sliced or made into cakes, 
and fried in butter or hot drippings. 

Of course we do not usually think of 
hominy as a cereal but the flaked prod- 
uct is easily cooked and may easily be 
prepared for breakfast. It may be served 
with cream and sugar, be seasoned with 
salt, pepper and butter or drippings, or 
it may masquerade in the scrambled 
eggs, thus reducing the number that 
must be used or utilizing some of the 
yolks left from the cake baking. If grits 
or cracked hominy are used for break- 
fast they will need to be cooked the 
previous day or over night in a fireless 
cooker. 

My Way of Cooking Rice 

Rice is my own favorite cereal but it 
must be properly prepared to be palata- 
ble. Here is my method: Wash rice 
until it leaves the water clear. Add 1 
cupful of rice to 3 cupfuls of water and 
cook in a double boiler until soft. When 
done pour cold water over and drain 
The cold water will cause the grains to 
separate. Serve with cream and. sugar, 
or a spoonful of bright colored jelly or 
jam may be used and the sugar omitted. 
Grape preserves are very good, too. If 
you wish you may add a little salt, some 
raisins and a little butter and have a 
good accompaniment for sausage, ham 
or cold roast for breakfast or for any other 
meal for that matter. I would not serve 
rice very often for breakfast but it is all 
right occasionally. I saw not long ago 
that there are fifty ways to make rice 


pudding — the favorite dessert of our 
men. 

Of course there is a whole army of the 
ready-to-eat cereals. Most of them are 
quite good. In most cases they do not 


contain as much food value for their 
bulk as the home-cooked ones but they 
serve to give variety and make it -possi- 
ble to serve a cereal every morning. 
When I am looking for food value I 
«choose oats or a wheat cereal, but for 
variety’s sake, I carry home a box of 
corn flakes, or other prepared cereal 
along with it. 

We didn’t like cereals awhile back but 
we do now!—Mrs. Lennie Hollon Land. 





TOMATO TOAST 

Toast as many slices of bread as there 
are persons to be served. On each slice 
place two pieces of crisp fried bacon. Over 
this pour the following sauce and serve at 
once: 

Place in a saucepan two tablespoonfuls 
of butter. When fot, stir in one table- 
spoonful of flour, and add slowly one cup- 
ful of tomato pulp, stirring constantly un- 
til smooth and thick. Add salt and pepper 
to taste. This is an excellent luncheon or 
Sunday night supper dish.—C. W. Y. 
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Sonny! 4 


FARMING 


You would do 
the big things 
for him - - 
Will you do this 
little thing? 


INCE he 


worked for him, spent for him— 


was a baby you’ve 

this little son of yours. Nothing 
is too big or too hard to do for this man 
you are making. 

But the little things, the everyday, 
simple things—how easy it is to lose 
sight of what they mean to your child! 

Yet some of these seemingly unim- 
portant things have found by 
school authorities to be absolutely vital, 


been 


if your children are to grow and learn 
as they should. 

One thing they are pointing out 
today as having special importance 
is the matter of breakfast. 

Tn an exhaustive study of school 
children’s needs, the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Medical Association report that break- 
fast hard 
bread, milk, cooked cereal. 


should consist of fruit, 


They emphasize the necessity of hot 
cereal because tests show that the child 
who eats it regularly for breakfast is 
more alert mentally and more fit physi- 
cally. 

So important is the breakfast Rule 
considered in the school health program 
that it is displayed on thousands of 
school room walls: 

“Every boy and girt needs 

a hot cereal breakfast” 
For Sonny! For your little daughter! Of 
course you would do this simple thing 
for them! Everywhere mothers are tak- 
ing a new interest in sending their 
children to school prepared with a hot 
cereal breakfast. 

They like to vary it, of course. But 
always one food is the favorite. Good 
old Cream of Wheat! 

For 30 years Cream of Wheat has 
been recommended by physicians be- 
cause it has an unusual combination of 


food values. 
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First, it is a wonderful rich energy food. 
You the 


physical and mental child 


can count on it to furnish 
energy a 
needs from breakfast until noon. 

Second, it is in a simple form, very 
easy to digest. It contains none of the 
harsh parts of the wheat which delay 
and make digestion harder. 

You do the big things gladly—will 
you do this simple thing for your chil- 
dren tomorrow morning? Supply the 
energy they need for their school work 
by giving them a steaming bowl of 
Cream of Wheat! You can get it at any 


grocer’s. 


Cream of Wheat Minne- 
apolis, Minn. In Canada made by 
Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg. 
Englishaddress, Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London E. C, 1 


Company, 








To mothers 


We have a booklet for you which contains 
authoritative information on correct diet for 
children from 6 months to high school age. 
We will gladly send it free with a sample box 
of Cream of Wheat. Sign your name 
and send to Dept. S-1, Cream of 

Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


below 


Wheat 


© 1927, C. of W. Co. 


To teachers 


To co-operate with your s hoo! he I pro- 
gram we have had prepared by experi- 
enced teacher a pian to intere « ‘ in 
eating a proper breakfast Sent free to 
teachers or any school official. Fill i und 
mail form below to Dept. S-1, Gream of 
Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
PE sth cakednads abide sizedeuconsanste 
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Every Daya ol 


Red Letter Day 


H, what a joy my Copper-Clad Range has 
been every day of the year! How wonderful 
it has been to know that every time I put 

something in the oven, it is going to bake quickly, 
evenly, and with perfect results. What a saving of 
time and temper. And what a saving of fue/, too— 
because the thermos construction of the Copper- 
Clad is a great conserver of heat. 














“And so easy to keep clean—with not a single 
‘scratchy’ bolthead in sight—with every corner 
rounded off—and with a finish of gleaming porce- 
lain enamel. 


“T call my Copper-Clad ‘The Pride of My Kitchen.’ 
In fact, it adds charm to the whole house. And it is 
one of the first things to be complimented when 
friends drop in.’ 

2 + r 


{OUR dealer has the Copper-Clad in your choice 

of four beautiful porcelain enamel finishes— 

White, Blue, Gray and Tan. Also in Enamel Trim 

and Gun Metal Blue Steel. Make your selection 

today—then every day of the New Year will bea 
red letter day for you. 


RANGES 


Coprper-Ciap MatieasBie Rance Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send me Free Illustrated Booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


Name 


Address...... 





----------Free: Mail This Coupon Now!---------- 






COPPER-CLAD 
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HOW WE IMPROVED OUR HOME 


Continued from page 106 


Mrs. C. A. Bradley of Pope county, 
Arkansas, did most of her improving on 
her pore h. 

“Having a large front porch 10 feet 
wide by 20 feet long,” she says, “I could 
see the possibility of its making an ideal 
summer living room if it were only 
screened. By getting other members of 
the family interested I soon found the 
porch well screened, also a door for the 
front entrance. 

“The porch floor being already painted 
tan, I freshened it up by giving it a new 
coat of paint. I then went to planning 
the furnishing of it, which was to be the 
old made new by the aid of a little paint 
and a few strokes of the brush. 

“The furniture consisted of swing, two 
rockers, small table, two pedestals for 
potted plants, a cot and an oval rug 54 
by 72 inches, which I crocheted, using 
old stockings for the black and coloring 
old white materials for the orange, as 
these were my colors. They made a very 
attractive as well as serviceable rug. 

“My furniture I painted a dark green, 
stenciling a design in yellow. All flower 
pots, and two wall vases, cone-shaped, 
made at a tinners for a small sum, were 
painted black,stenciled in yellow. Porch 
pillows were black and yellow checked 
gingham, and the couch cover in green, 
yellow and red, blended in well with the 
rest of the furnishings. 

“Hanging baskets of wandering Jew, 
some ferns and bright colored flowers 
which always filled the vases, added to 
the attractiveness of this porch, besides 
making it a wonderful outdoor living 
room for the hot summer days—and all 
for a very small cost.” 

I am glad that Mrs. Bradley used 
color so wisely in her porch. Decorators 
tell us that the day of using just one or 
two colors in a room has passed—that to 
avoid monotony we want at least three 
colors, all used knowingly, and in varv- 
ing depths or values. The best way. to 
learn is to watch for color arrangements 
in nature, in pictures, in colored adver- 
tisements, and everywhere that colors 
are found in combination. Then choose 
to suit yourself. 





OW I wish we had room to tell of all 

the improvements that were described 
in all the letters that came to us in this 
contest! How Mrs. Theo. Roberts of 
Lancaster county, Nebraska, with the 
help of her young brother, built ever so 
many pieces of furniture that should 
serve until they were ready to buy new. 
How Mrs. Hazel Teraberry of Powe- 
sheik county, Iowa, “dolled up” her 
house, beginning with a new gray ename 
range, nickel-trimmed, which provided 
the color scheme for the rest of her 
kitchen—light gray painted woodwork, 
light blue gingham curtains made new 
in a dye bath, and gay cretonne curtains 
to hide unsightly places. She “switched” 
rugs, too, between purlor and living 
room, and attained a much better effect, 
and she is using a new gray army blan- 
ket as a cover for the daybed in the liv- 
ing room to replace a worn tapestry 
cover. Another very smart idea is 
her use of gayly-colored new blanket 
comfortables instead of bedspreads in 
the sleeping rooms of her five lively boys 
—and a pool table in the-room of the 
older boys has provided them with 
wholesome entertainment, she says. 

I want to end with this splendid letter 
from Mary Kunkel of Broome county, 
New York: 

“<“They robbed him not of a golden 

shred 
Of the childish dreams in his wise 
old head; 
And “They’ re welcome to all things 
else,” he said, 
When the robbers came to rob him” 
“That is the thought I had in mind 









twee sO ole ot 


Ah te oe? 






when the children and I planted shrubs 
and flowers on this farm where we aré 
tenants. My children face life with sor- 
row inevitable, but I should like to have 
them think of home as a place of flowers; 
and childhood will dream, no matter 
what the environment. 

“T once read of a sailor who was in 
the Orient and the thought of scarlet 
geraniums in his mother’s porch boxes 
drew him back across half the world to 
his mother’s home. 

“‘You can’t have flowers with chil- 
dren, chickens and farm work,’ they told 
me. This summer our flowers flaunted 
defiance to that verdict. 

“The spring run had been neglected 
and was an unsightly marsh. We straight- 
ened and deepened it, and brought iris 
from a field nearby. The iris planted 
on the banks will be beautiful next June. 
The children will not be likely to destroy 
them as the planting is mainly their 
work. 

“We raised the porch boxes and nailed 
them between the posts—out of danger, 
one might say—planting trailing vines 
found near the river, also bright-leafed 
plants such as coleus. 

“We have started a hedge of the rho- 
dodendron found in swamps. It grows 
high, with a row of rose bushes in front 
of it. I can see the orange-red rose-hips 
as I write. 

“Attention was also given to the mail- 
box. We straightened the post and put 
it where it would make the delivery of 
mail easy. 

“Even the dog has helped. He won't 
allow a chicken or a cat on the lawn. In 
this way, with each one of the family 
helping, we have gained our desire—a 
beautiful home.” 

After reading these inspiring letters, 
please read the contest announcement 
for this month, and think out clearly 
what you yourself want to do this year. 
Please don’t just day-dream—make it a 
practical account of what ought to be 
done to improve your own home, and 


what you think you can do this year. | 


Maybe it will be merely moving the rain 
barrel, as I once did at home, after 
worrying about the unsightly thing for 
six months! Write us a letter which 


will be a promise to yourself, and then | 


let us know later how your promise is 
fulfilled. Prize-money helps to make 
desires come true, too, you know.—Gene- 
vieve A. Callahan. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 

What do you want? 

“Now, isn’t that a silly thing to ask us 
to write about?” you are probably say- 
ing. “Why, I could write pages of things 
I want, and not tell the half of it then.” 

But think a minute. What do you 
want to bring about in this new year, 
that will make your farm home more 
homelike; that will make you happier 
and prouder to live in it; that will help 
convince your children that they are 
fortunate to have such parents and live 
in just such a home as they have? 

Write us a letter, of 300 words or less, 
telling us just what you hope and plan 
to do this year, to improve your home 
still further. We don’t want to know 
what you would do if you were given 
two or three thousand dollars to spend 
on it, but what you are going to do, God 
willing, in your present circumstances 
and with the help of your own family. 

Send your letter to the Home Depart- 
ment Editor, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa, before February 1, 1927. 
Perhaps your letter will open the eyes of 
some of the rest of us to things that we 
are overlooking. Incidentally, it will do 
you good to write, whether you win a 
prize or not, for thinking out our prob- 
lems and writing them out so that we 
can face them frankly is good for our 
morale, any day.—G. A. C. 
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A Big Thing 


a= 
THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES: 
PHONOGRAPHS 
SEWING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS & 
ELECTRIC FANS 
RAZORS & STROPS 
FIRE-ARMS 
MAGNE TOS: COMMUTATOR® 
OW eH CASH REGISTERS & us. 
ERS: LIGHT MACHINERY, ET 
NOS, FURNITURE & WOODWORK: 


For Ford Timers—3-in- 
One is the oil supreme. 
Never gets gummy. Keeps 
contact points bright and 
spark plugs firing right. 
Reduces wear. Ask the 
Ford driver who knows. 
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Grinders—and all other 
light machinery ons the 
farm work better and last 
longer’ when oiled with 
3-in-One. Use liberally. 
It’s more economical to 
buy 3-in-One than to pay 
for repairs and new ma- i 
chines, 


AME Pea r 


On the Farm 


3-in-One is most important on the farm, because it 


does so many things well. 


1st—3-in-One oils perfectly all light mechanisms— 
keeps them working smoothly, noiselessly, all the 
time. And it’s the finest gun oil ever made. 

2nd—3-in-One prevents rust and tarnish on all 


metals, indoors or out. 
3rd—3-in-One cleans and 
woodwork, oilcloth and linoleum. 


* 
3-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Not an ordinary straight mineral oil, but a com- 
pound of several high grade oils. Blended by a 
ne has qualities that no 


scientific process, 3-in 
single oil can possibly possess. 


Sold in all kinds of stores everywhere in three sizes of bottles 
and 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. Be sure to ask for 3-in-One by 
name and look for the Big Red ‘“‘One” on the label. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130LE. William St., New York, N. Y, 


33 Years of Continuous Service 


All Tools last longer and 
do better work when oiled 
with 3-in-One. Keeps 
moving parts working 
smoothly. Prevents rust. 
Polishes wdoden handles. 
Greatfor use on oil stones. 


olishes fine furniture, : « 


Harness and all leather 
treated with 3-in-One 
stays soft and pliable. 
Doesn’t dry out and 
crack. Remains new 
looking. Use regularly 
and notice the difference. 
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BIG MONEY IN | 


WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 
Be sure to send for freeloom book. It 
tellsall about weaving and our wonder- 
fullylow-priced, easily-operatedlooms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 474 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 





KS 


~TATTING EASIER. 


The HART Tasting Shuttle Winder will 
wind your favorite celluloid tatung shuttle for 
you faster, smoother and noselessly 

Very simple. Just attach shuttle and wind. 

No special shuttle necessary. It winds the 
cellulod shuttles you buy im the stores 
Price 50 cemts post paid. Please do not send 
stamps. Satisfaction Guoranteed. 

THE TATTING SHUTTLE WINDER CO. 
1016 Wellington Ave. S. Auburn, R. L 


’ 


KEEP YOUR SKIN YOUNG 


Tedious treatments unnecessary 
if the soap used for daily cleansing is 


Resinol 








ravousW HITE FLAME BURNER 


\ AKES your old kerosene lamps and 

lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. 
No smoke. No soot. 
Over o million satisfied users. Guaranteed 


Non-breakable steel mantle. 
Relieves eye strain. 


safe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
50 ets. post pald, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.25, 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
Live tatives Wanted 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO. 
64 Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, Iowa 


Choose Your Gift 


You can have your choice of these splendid gifts without 
spending any of your own money. Just a few hours of your 
spare time—and the reward you select is yours. 

Fill out and mail the coupon below stating which reward 


you want to get first. 


We'll send you complete details of 


our easy plan and the clutch pencil free by return mail. 
Please do not ask for the Free Pencil unless you honestly 
intend to earn one of the rewards. 


Carrom and Crokinole Board 
This Game Board will be enjoyed by every member of the 


family. 


Both young and old can learn to play different 


games with equal skill. With it you can pass many pleasant 
evenings. Board is 20 inches square, fitted with the famous 


round corner white maple rim. 


Complete equipment is 


furnished for playing 57 different games. 


Betty Lou 

This doll walks, talks, 
sleeps, and will more than 
delight any little girl that 
gets it. Nearly sixteen inches 
tall and is beautifully and 
completely dressed. The doll 
is practically unbreakable. 


25-Piece Dinner Set 

This picture doesn’t begin 
to tell you how beautiful 
this Dinner Set really is. It 
is made of a special combi- 
nation of English and Do- 
mestic clay, beautifully dec- 
orated in colors. The set 
contains 

6 Saucers 


6 Plates 
1 Platter 
You'll be surprised how 
easily you can get this Din- 
ner Set without spending 
any of your money. 


Hamilton Rifle 


This is not a toy but a 
regular 22-Caliber Hunting 
Rifle, guaranteed in every 
way to be absolutely safe, 
reliable, and an accurate 
shooter. It is chambered for 
22-caliber long or short rim 
fire cartridges, and is 30 
inches long over all; barrel, 
tapered, 16 inches. Sights 
rear, open adjustable; front, 
knife sight. A solid breech 
block makes the action ab- 
solutely safe from rear ex- 
plosion of a defective shell. 


6 Cups 
6 Sauce Dishes 





If you 


Daisy Air Rifle 

Shoots 1,000 times without 
reloading. Lever action, 
round tapering barrel, nick- 
eled and polished, automatic 
shot retainer, walnut stock, 
full finish. One of the best 
air rifles made. Accurate and 
powerful. Any boy would be 
delighted with one. 


Roll Film Camera 


This Camera is easy to 
operate and takes excellent 
pictures, 2%4x3% inches in 
size. Six exposures without 
reloading. Equipped with ex- 
cellent quality lens and two 
view finders. Uses standard 
film cartridges which may 
be loaded or unloaded in 
full daylight. 


Fountain Pen 

This Pen is made with a 
generous sized point of 14- 
karat gold. The holder is 
made of good grade Para rub- 
ber, highly vulcanized and 
polished, beautifully chased. 
It is a self-filler and has the 
new patent non-leakable 
safety cap, making it clean, 
quick and convenient —no 
mussing of fingers or clothes. 
This is a dependable, satis- 
fying pen, fully guaranteed. 
Imperfect pens will be 
remedied free of charge or 
replaced by an entirely new 
pen. Printed instructions 
will be furnished withthe pen. 


This Clutch Pencil FREE 


are really interested in one of the other Rewards and 
return the coupon at once. 





Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear Sir: 


Free for promptness, 
__Betty Lou 


__Dinner Set 


__Fountain Pen 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
157 Success Building, 


I am very much interested in securing the reward I 
have checked below. Please send me complete details 
of your liberal offer. Also send me the Clutch Pencil 


__Daisy Air Rifle 
___Roll Film Camera 
__Hamilton Hunting Rifle 


___Carrom and Crokinole Board 
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SUNSHINE KEEPS CHILDREN WELL 

UNSHINE each day keeps rickets 

away.’’ This slogan should be adopted in 
all homes where there are babies or small 
children, for rickets is one of the most 
common diseases of childhood, and doc- 
tors say it can be prevented and eured by 
sunshine. 

Rickets attacks the bones and makes 
them soft. They become unable to sup- 
port the weight. of the body and bend 
easily. In severe cases, it is sometimes 
necessary to put children into plaster 
casts for a long period of time, otherwise 
broken bones and badly misshapen bodies 
would result. 

The results of rickets are also shown in 
softened teeth which decay readily. The 
second set of teeth is often permanently in- 
jured because of the presence of this dis- 
ease. 

Other evidences of rickets are bow-legs, 
knock-knees, and ‘pigeon’ chests. In 
fact any of the bones of the body may be 
affected. Those most frequently attacked 
are the long bones of the arms and the 
legs, the ribs, and the skull. Rickets 
lowers the resistance and predisposes to 
other ailments. ‘“Rickety” children are 
especially liable to colds, pneumonia, 
and tuberculosis. 

Rickets is a disease of infancy and early 
childhood. By far the greatest number of 
cases develop in the first few months of 
life. The disease is much more common 
than is generally realized. Some authori- 
ties state that over ninety percent of all 
children in large cities have or have had 
rickets. 

Country children are less often victims 
of the disease than city children. This is 
probably due to the fact that country 
children have ready access to nature’s 
great protector and healer—sunshine. 

Prevention is much more desirable than 
cure, and measures to prevent the develop- 
ment of rickets cannot be begun too early. 
Sunshine will do the work. Adequate diet 
also is of great importance. Rickets does 
not occur so often among breast-fed babies 
as among babies artificially fed. 

The curative and preventive properties 
of sunlight are in the short, invisible, 
ultra-violet rays. These rays can not 
penetrate even ordinary window glass. 
Clothing, also, may interfere with the 
action of the rays or keep them out en- 
tirely. 

Each child should have a daily “sun 
bath.” To secure the full benefit of it the 
sun’s rays should shine directly on the 
skin. - Sun baths may be given much 
earlier than is popularly believed. If the 
weather permits, even the young infant 
may be exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun for a few minutes each day. 

At first it is best to expose only the 
hands, arms, and cheeks. The direct rays 
of the sun should not enter the eyes. Care 
also must be taken to prevent sunburn. 

Gradually the amount of body surface 
exposed to the sun may be increased. 
Finally the entire body should be subject- 
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ed to the rays. A good coat of tan is a 
sign that the sunshine is doing its work. 

Babies may have indoor sunbaths even 
in quite cold weather. See that the room 
is warm and that there are no drafts. 
Then place the baby in front of an open 
window where sunlight enters. Allow 
the sun to shine on his bare arms, his 
head, and perhaps his legs. Watch him 
carefully to see that he does not chill and 
that he stays in the patch of sunlight. 
The reward is worth the effort. 

The toddler also should have the benefit 
of the sun’s medicine. If possible, give 
the run-about child a sunny, sheltered 
nook, out-of-doors. Let him spend some 
time there each day with parts of his body 
exposed to the sunshine. Bathing suits 
may be worn when the temperature al- 
lows. During the hot summer months, 
the head should be protected from the 
direct rays of the sun at midday. 

Codliver oil is also an aid in preventing 
rickets. Some physicians advise giving 
it daily to infants and young children. 

The prevention and cure of rickets is an 
important part of a child health program. 
Give sunshine a chance.—Amv Jane 
Leazenby Englund. 





I HAVE A LITTLE HOPE CHEST 


I have a little hope chest, 
But ‘tis not made of wood, 
Altho it has both feet and legs, 
As every hope chest should. 


It has a place for cookies— 
For most anything that’s sweet, 
A place for shoes and mittens, 
And a sailor suit complete; 


"Twould hold amazing quantities 
Of ice cream cones and cake, 
If I were just to fill it up, 
And never own an ache. 


"Twill hold a drum, a kite, a ball, 
A horn—’most anything 

That makes a lot of noise can make 
It happy as a king! 


My little hope chest’s just a wee 
Bét over two years old, 

And I'd not trade it for the rarest 
Diamond ever sold. 


When something's lacking in this chest 
It just pleads: ““‘D-amma, pe-ease!”’ 
O, I’ve a little hope chest— 
Just the dearest one to—squeeze! 


—Anna Printzlau Bowen. 











‘*‘*MOTHERHOOD STUFF”’ 

Giving the two-year-old a hasty hug, 
the occupant of the crib a would-be-tender 
kiss on the forehead, the mother of both 
a near-peck on her flushed cheek and me a 
gracious smile and nod, my new ac- 
quaintance’s husband was out in his car 
and almost out of sight before any of us 
had recovered breath, so to speak. 

I was wondering just what conversa- 
tional ax would be best to break the thin 
skim of ice husband’s departure had left, 
when Mrs. New Acquaintance herself 
broke out. 

“*This motherhood stuff’—this ‘God’s 
great gift to woman’ rot is blah of the nth 
degree. Why should I be nailed down here 
with two babies while he can go scot-free? 
He’s out with his old friends nearly as 
much as he used to be and his mind can 
be entirely free from babies—whether it 
was 7 or 7:30 that Junior was nursed last, 
whether Dolly needs a dose of oil or not. 
His shoulder blades do not ache until 
they are hot, from putting Dolly on her 
nursery chair and patting the wind colic 
out of Junior and keeping supper from 
burning—if I’m lucky enough to get it 
on the stove. He does not have to try 
to nurse baby and make a contortionist of 
himself by unfastening little bloomers or 
blowing some one else’s nose at once. 
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“Oh, I love them, of course, because 
they are mine, but it does not stop me 
from wanting to bathe leisurely and dress 
without an ear out for the baby I would 
like to go out among my friends, free 
from telling Dolly not to put her hands 
on the windows, not to run her hands all 
over the piano, not to kick the chair. I get 
tired of trying to put Junior to sleep in a 
strange place and trying to eat while 
holding him. Oh, it’s awful! I have heard 
so much about this maternal love that 
ean glorify all this drudgery but I must 
say my maternal love has not turned yet.” 

To say that I was startled by the out- 
burst is putting it too mildly. I was too 
“tipped over’ to answer coherently at the 
time. My new acquaintance simply voices 
the sentiments of countless of her kind 
her name is legion. In the first place she 
was not trained before marriage to feel 
that there was a real joy in serving those 
whom we love—in washing dishes, in 
ironing, in cleaning the woodwork for 
mother, so that now when real service 
must be rendered there is small wonder 
that not only is there no joy in it but posi- 
tive distaste. 

Many mothers neglect to teach daugh- 
ter that there is a budding time, a flowering 
time, a seed time, each beauteous in its 
own way, all a part of His wondrous plan 
for our earthly development. Daughter 
cannot hope to be as care and responsi- 
bility-free as in pre-marriage days She 
cannot attend every little function and 
party as in the budding time, but the 
“compensating years’ do come when 
Junior’s colicky days will be pushed aside 
in her memory and in place will be the 
feel of Junior’s very first warm, moist kiss 
and how his chubby fingers got caught in 
her hair, pulling off the glasses in the 
‘“fracas.’’ Instead of recalling how tired 
the feet and how broken the back after 
Sister’s long siege of pneumonia, daughter 
will recall the surge of happiness that she 
felt when she saw Sister taking her first 
wobbly steps—assurance that she would 
get well. Instead of dwelling on the end- 
less washing of diapers, bibs, and slips, she 
will have the recollection of her thrills 
when she heard Sister (her seeming rein- 
carnation) in her graduation recital. 
Daughter will not even remember the 
piles of unanswered letters she had all the 
years when the little folks were growing 
up, the neglected tatting, the unfinished 
yokes, the laid-aside embroideries, the 
unread best sellers, the music worn—from 
much handling, not from use—all these 
things that loomed up so big at the time 
will be lost sight of when the “‘compensat- 
ing years” arrive. 

The beauty and splendor of mother- 
hood is only as high and wide as the heart 
of the beholder. One woman sees only the 
pain incident to childbirth, the long, tedi- 
ous service, the wearying drudgery, the 
thankless grind, while another woman 
undergoes the same things but they only 
serve to consecrate her, to set her apart 
from common mortals. It is an individual 
question whether motherhood means 
exaltation or the opposite. If we do not 
will it, motherhood will mean little more 
to us than to our mother cat, but it is 
possible that this same motherhood may 
be the means of lifting us in spirit to the 
very Throne.—Elizabeth Mack. 


An outside woodbox opening into the kitchen 
saves much work. 























The radio receiver that 
brings the world’s finest 
entertainment — opera, 
dance music, lectures, 
sports—right to your 
easy chair. No miles of 
travel; no jostling mobs; 
no high priced tickets. 


Write for free literature. 








Cuas. FresuMaNn Co., Inc. 
Freshman Bldg., New York + 
| 2626 W. Wash. Blvd., Chicago 






























































Need RUGS? 


Send Your Old Carpets 
Rugs and Clothing 


and SAVE Ye 


ANY COLOR 


Regardless of ihe colors 

in your materials 
Taupe, Mole, Mahogany, 
Persian Gold, Blue, Moss, 
Mulberry, Brown, etc. 


SENT FREE Jct 


for beautiful 
book on Rugs and Decorating 
illustrated in actual colors. 
Materials from all kinds of old carpets, rugs and 
clothing are reclaimed like new by the patented Olson 
Process, dyed any color, and woven intoluxurious, 

Velvety rugs with the same smooth nap on doth 
sides to give double the wear. Entirely different, 

and unquestionably superior to any other rugs 
made from old materials. Rugs made any size, or 
shape in one week. New Low Prices! 

RUGS SENT ON TRIAL. We guarantee to 
satisfy you, or pay you for your materials. Over 
a million satisfied customers. 

We Pay Express, Freight, or Parcel Post from all 
states as explained in catalog. Write today. 


OLSON RUG CO.., Dept. 11-42, Chicago, Ill. 




























We carry no advertisements from 
firms we cannot recommend to you 
as being worthy of your confidence. 
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DESSERTS THAT USE MILK 

My family needed to use more milk 
and we had quantities of it, but the 
children would not eat custard, baked or 
boiled, or any custard tapioca or bread 
pudding. It seemed hopeless at first, 
but I found some ways to use milk in 
desserts that they all liked. I have sev- 
eral puddings which can be put in the 
oven and stirred only once or twice while 
cooking. They require no eggs and are 
the simplest desserts I can make, just 
the thing for ironing days. Serve all of 
them with cream or rich milk. 

Rice Tapioca is made as follows: 

3 tablespoonfuls of rice 

3 tablespoonfuls of tapioca 

te cupful of brown sugar 

\% teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of grated cocoanut 

2 quarts of milk 

If you use the pearl tapioca it should 
be soaked the night before, but the quick 
cooking tapioca needs no soaking. Bake 
three hours. 

Cocoanut tapioca can be baked in a 


shorter time. 
4g cupful of tapioca 
3 cupfuls of milk 
ts cupful of brown sugar 
\% teaspoonful of salt 


% cupful of grated cocoanut 

Bake slowly. When nearly done, cocoa- 
nut may be scattered over the top and 
allowed to toast brown. The pudding 
can be baked in one hour. 

Date rice pudding—Now that we can 
get dates much cheaper than formerly, I 
use them in many recipes, as in the old 

“poor man’s pudding” given below. 

1 cupful of washed rice 

1, cupful of sugar 

2 quarts of milk 

A little salt 








% teaspoonful of nutmeg, or 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon | 
1 cupful of stoned dates 


Bake two hours, stirring from the bot- | 
tom several times. After the first hour, | 
add one cupful of stoned dates. 

Chocolate rice pudding is made like 
the date rice pudding except that a | 
square of chocolate should be used in- 
stead of the dates and a whole cupful of 
sugar. As the pudding cooks the choco- 
late will melt, so it is not necessary to 


melt or even shave it beforehand. Serve 
with rich cream. 

Chocolate bread pudding. This is a 
bread pudding which cannot be detected 
even by that member of the family who 
“doesn’t like bread pudding,” so give it 
a different name and serve it. 

1 cupful of dry bread crumbs 

1% cupfuls of milk 

1%, cupful of sugar 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate 

1 egg beaten light 







Elderly people rarely escape 
> 


HAD RAEUMATISKE 
FOR MANY YEARS 


Got relief at last with 
simple home treatment 






A martyr to rheumatism for almost a 
lifetime, a man from Wyocena, Wis., 
writes that he can always get relief 
with a simple home treatment. 

“As a man of seventy, for years a 
sufferer from rheumatism, I want to 
give my rec omme nds ation for. Sloan’s 
Liniment,’’ he says. “It is a fie 
remedy and will do all that is claimei. 
for it.” 

Sloan’s has been the standby of 
rheumatic sufferers for years because 
it doesn’t just deaden the nerves. It 
helps the body to throw off the germs 
aad poisons that cause the trouble by 
speeding up the circulation right in 
the affected spots. 





Apply a little lightly, without 
rubbing. Immediately you feel a 
warm glow of comfort. Stiff joints 


and muscles limber up. The aching 
stops and soon you are completely 
free from pain. Get a bottle today. 
All druggists—35 cents. 

















SAXOPHONE 
3 LESSONS GIVEN 


on request with each new 
Buescher Sax. They 


ALWAYS A HIT 
Be the King of Jazz— 





Have ail the fun. Make 
everyone like you and 
your Buescher, 


EASY TO PLAY 


Can you whistle a tune? 
Then you can learn to 
play a Buescher. Learn 
at home. Teach yours 
self. Quickly, Quietly. 


start you. One hour each 
evening—only a few 
weeks. 


EASY TO PAY 


Six days’ trial at home. 
"Easy terms. Send postal 
Today for beautiful free 
book. Mention favorite 
instrument. Send Today 





Cook milk, sugar and chocolate to- 
gether as in making cocoa, add the 
crumbs when the cocoa has cooled, and 


add the egg and salt last. Bake slowly 
for half an hour, or till set in the center. 

Lemon Pie—Heat 1 pint of milk, using 
some of the milk to mix with 4 level 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch. When the 
milk is thickened add % cupful of sugar 
and the juice and rind of a lemon, and 
let cook very slowly tex minutes. Then 





ER SAND eerie —< ot co, ™ 
BUESCH Indi 


LY 


MMe Ry complete Conservatory 


omcrscrer acess | _ course by Mail 
. s : onderful home study musie 
(2 At Home lessons under great American 
and European teachers. En- 
|dorsed by Paderewski. Masterteachers guide and coack you, 
Lessons a marvel of omenety and completeness. 
ritenaming course you are interested 
An Instrument **' :Piano,Harmony, Voice, PublicSchool 
Musie, Violin Cornet. Mandolin, Gu Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ 









ATAI OG’ SEND for it Now! 


—and we will send 


UniversityExtension Conservatory, 355 siege!-Myers Bldy., Chicago 








Read the advertisements in this issue 
of Successful Farming for information 
about many different appliances. 
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SeEV=— } 
into 
up. 
and 


add 2 beaten eggs and take from the 
Bake a pie crust, pricking the crust 
eral times with a fork before putting 
the oven that it ‘will not puff 
When cold fill with the lemon filling 


sO 


serve either with or without whipped 
cream. 
There are many kinds of ice creams 


that will help the family to make use of 
milk, but one especially I would like to 
give because it is so delicious and the 
ingredients are usually right in the 
house.. We use the juice from a can of 
raspberries, strawberries, cherries, or al- 
most any other fruit. 
Milk Sherbet 


2 cupfuls of fresh milk 
1, 


6 cupful of cream | 


2 cupfuls of fruit juice 
2 lemons 
2 cupfuls of sugar (or sweeten to taste) 

Put milk and cream in the freezer and 
chill, then add the juice and sugar grad- 
ually. Not being very rich it is very 
easily and quickly frozen and yet it has 
such a lovely, fresh fruity flavor that I 
prophesy that you will serve it often as 
a company treat, as well as to the home 


folks—Stella N. Fulton. 


THE USEFUL FOOD CHOPPER 

In my kitchen, the food chopper is a 
utensil that is used more frequently than 
in many other homes. Many housewives 
leave this useful article on an upper shelf 
of the pantry except at butchering time 
when sausage is made. 

At this season of the year, one tires of 
beans cooked the same way often. 
Then is a good time to try a bean loaf. 
My recipe calls for the following: 

1% cupfuls of left-over % 


80 


cupful of milk 


eans l egg 
1 medium-sized onion 1 tablespoonful of 
144 cupful of bread butter 

crumbs Sage to taste 


Use one of the finer knives of your 
chopper and grind the beans, onion, sage 
and bread, if it is not already in crumbs. 
Mix with the egg, milk and butter and 
bake in a moderate oven. This is good 
served with tomato sauce. 

If I have any dry bread or even biscuits, 
they are placed in the oven until thoroly 
dry. Then the food chopper with a medium 
plate breaks them into crumbs ready for 
instant use. These may be kept for some 
time if placed in a glass can with a tightly 
fitting lid. Sometimes the bread is toasted 
slightly in the oven before it is crumbled. 
These browned crumbs are especially nice 
for croquettes or scalloped dishes. 

If cold boiled potatoes are at hand, it 
will take but a short time to prepare a 
salad for supper. Put the potatoes and 
onion thru the food chopper, mix with the 
salad dressing and chopped egg and ar- 
range in the dish. 

Almost everyone likes ground horse- 
radish with meat. That prepared in the 
home by grinding the horseradish roots 
and mixing with sufficient vinegar to cover 
is extra good because it is fresh. 

If you gather sage leaves from your own 
garden, try this method of keeping them 
for winter use. Wash them clean, then 
spread out on paper to dry. When they 
will crumble easily, put them thru the 
food chopper, using the fine plate. Put the 
ground sage in a glass can and screw on 
the lid tightly. 

Of course, at pickling time we all know 
how useful a chopper is. Care must be 
taken not to use this method of preparing 
some of the vegetables that may be in- 
jured by bruising. Cabbage I prefer to 
cut with sharp knives, but peppers or 
green tomatoes are more quickly prepared 
with the food chopper.—Mrs. G. L 


PRUNE SURPRISE 


Wash two cupfuls of prunes, soak over- 
night, stew until tender and run thru 
a food chopper. Mix with half a cupful of 
cocoanut, and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
lemon extract. Spread on graham crack- 
ers and serve with whipped cream or 
lemon sauce.—C, W. Y. 
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Marvelous Flavor 
in Quick-Cooking Oats 





Get Quick Quaker 


HE main thing in oats, espe- 
cially if you want your child 
to eat them, is their flavor. 

In Quick Quaker the world’s 
supreme flavor in oats—true 
Quaker flavor—is embodied. A 
toasty, creamy richness no other 
oats can boast. Once you taste it, 
you are spoiled for ordinary oats. 


That flavor is the result of some 
50 years’ milling experience, which 
results, too, in retaining much of 
the “bulk” of oats. The bulk that 
makes laxatives seldom needed. 


Combined with the natural pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and the im- 
portant Vitamine B of Quaker 
Oats, Quick Quaker provides an 
excellently balanced food — food 
that stands by you through the 
morning. 


That is why Quaker is the 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


leading brand of the world. The 
want. The finest 
that can be grown. See that you 
get Quick Quaker when you buy 
quick-cooking oats. 


oats you oats 


* * * 
Cheaper Than Substitutes 
7 7 * 


Get genuine Quick Quaker. Comes 
in full 20-ounce (a full pound and 
4 ounces) packages. That means 
over 40% more oats per package 
than many substitutes. Hence real 
Quaker costs LESS. Thus, if 
you accept a 
substitute you 
alone are the 
loser. Look 
always for the 
printed weight 
all oats 
that you buy, 
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, ON ur 
\ old’ set 


If you have a 201-A in the 
detector socket, just change 
that one tube to an RCA 
super-detector, Radiotron 
& A UX-200-A. Instantly—you 
have bigger distance reach. 
And if you are sure togeta 
genuine RCA Radiotron, 
that special detector will 


have a good long life. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago 


i 


San Francisco 


RCA~Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 
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Zin¢ Insulated 
dmerican Wailers 
Banner.z:.Posts 


GUARANTEE 


With every roll of American Fence your 
dealer will give you our written guaran- 
tee that it will outlast or equal in service 
any other fence now made, of equal size 
wires andused underthesameconditions. 
Send for our booklet, ‘‘Fencing for Profits.’’ 


Banner Steel Posts 
“The Post With the Steel Backbone.’”’ Railroad rail design. 
Large, slit-winged anchor plate roots firmly into the ground. 


See Our Dealer in Your Vicinity 


Other Sales Offices: 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, pi Ree + ong 
St.Paul, Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Adanta, ‘Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City 



























American Steel & Wire Company 
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A HABIT 

We’ve got the whole-wheat habit down 
at our house. Like most good ‘‘critters’’ 
of that species it was somewhat hard to 
acquire, but now we’ve got it, I declare 
it sticks like the proverbial cockleburr. 
It all started with ground wheat mush, 
which, as anybody possessed of an honest 
farm appetite knows, hits the spot every 
time you combine a hot dish of it with 
sugar and cream and give it a chance. 
Then we began on whole wheat cereal, 
finding right away that honey was better 
for sweetening it than sugar. Next came 
bread, and last, but not least cookies 
And we are still hoping, for we are an 
inquisitive bunch anyway, and ‘‘experi- 
mentive” into the bargain—a strong com- 
bination when it comes to finding out 
things. 

For bread we beat together one cupful 
of sour milk, one-third cupful of heavy 
cream (one-half cupful is better, and it 
may be either sweet or sour) and one tea- 
spoonful each of salt, soda, brown sugar, 
and baking powder (scant). When smooth 
and foamy, stir in quickly and lightly 
one-half cupful of white flour and enough 
whole wheat flour to make a very thick 
batter. Bake in gem pans, or smooth out 
by spoonfuls on pans, and cook in a quick 
oven until crusty-brown. Grease your 
pans very slightly, lest it spoil the de- 
licious crust. The secrets of success are 
heavy cream, light mixing and a hot oven 

As for our whole wheat cookies, or 
rather little cakes, a heaping platter 
simply melts away like snowflakes before 
a spring sun. We just can’t seem to make 
a batch last half as long as banana cake, 
or anything like that. To make them. 
cream one-half cupful of butter with one 
and one-fourth cupfuls of brown sugar; 
stir in one-half cupful of sour cream con- 
taining one-half teaspoonful of soda and 
a pinch of salt, alternately with one and 
one-half cupfuls of whole wheat flour in 
which is mixed one teaspoonful of baking 
powder and one teaspoonful of ginger; 
last, add two well-beaten eggs. Bake in 
gem pans in a moderate oven. These need 
absolutely no icing, and with milk make 
not only a perfect, but a “‘perfect-tasting”’ 
food. 

You will have noticed that brown sugar 
is used in both recipes. It combines pe- 
culiarly well with wheat flavors. For an- 
other thing, we never sift the flour, as 
in the coarser scraps one loses some of the 
very elements for which whole wheat is so 
valuable. 

As I said, we didn’t learn all this in a 
minute—it took a good many minutes for 
we had to form the habit. But how glad 
we are to be among its possessors.— 
Catherine Nicholson. 











CLOTHESPINS 


What kind of clothespins do you use? I 
think there is really quite a difference in 
clothespins. I use the kind with steel 
springs, and like them very much indeed. 
Finding one“or more pieces of clothes 
blown off thé line a few times led me to 
purchase the spring clothespins. They are 
only a few cents higher in price than the 
standard and are not so easily broken. I 
find them handy to pin the cloth to the 
separator supply tank when straining 
milk, or to hold the jelly or cheesebag 
while I pour in the liquid. 

I give them to the children on cold or 
rainy days and see what a variety of 
things they can build with them, and how 
long they will play contentedly. 

In cold weather set them in the warm- 
ing closet to warm thru and they will help 
keep your hands warm while hanging up 
clothes.—Mrs. W. R. 
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BUFF AND THE BIRD IN. THE 
CLOCK 

“Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo!” 
sang the little bird in the clock. Buff 
looked up from the big armchair where 
he had taken his afternoon nap and 
watched the bird jump back into the 
clock and the tiny door to his house close. 

“My! Id love to have that bird for my 
supper,” said Buff to himself. “If only 
the door wouldn’t shut so fast I might get a 
chance at him.” Then Buff dozed off for 
another fifteen minutes when the little 
bird again woke him singing, “Cuckoo, 
cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo!” 

“He comes out pretty often,” said Buff 
to himself. ‘‘Now if only I wereon topof 
that clock when the door opened I could 
reach down and grab him.” No sooner 
thought of than done. After carefully 
looking about to see that no one was in 
the room but grandmother and that she 
was dozing over her knitting, Buff jumped 
up on the chair by the clock, then from the 
chair to the shelf over the fireplace and 
from there it was easy enough to jump 
to the top of the clock. Then Buff lay 
down as flat as.he could and peeped over 
the edge so he could see the door the 
minute it opened. He kept one yellow paw 
ready to grab Mr. Bird when he popped 
out to sing his song. 

Buff waited patiently while the clock 
sang, “Tick tock! Tick tock! Tick tock!’ 
until he was sure the little bird knew he 
was waiting for him and was afraid to 
come out. Just as he was getting ready to 
give up and jump down the little door 
flew open and Mr. Bird popped out and 
began to sing, “Cuckoo, cuckoo ” and 
Buff quickly reached his paw in and 
grabbed hold of Mr. Bird’s oe and tried 
to pull him out. The last two cuckoos 
were rather shaky and Mr. Bird tried to 
a back and the door tried to close but 
3ufi’s paw was in the way. 

Alas for poor Buff! The spring in the 
door caught a bit of his soft skin between 
it and the door and pinched it tight until 
Buff mewed loudly for help. Then grand- 
ma woke up and saw Buff on the clock. 
She hurried to help him get his paw out 
and when she saw the bird was not hurt 
she took Buff down from the clock and 
cuffed his ears calling him, ‘Naughty 
kitty!’ 

Buff ran into the kitchen and hid in his 
basket saying to himself that he didn’t 
think a bird that was silly enough to live 
in a clock would taste good anyway.— 
Minnie Tarr Miller. 


COME OVER! 


"Twas such a friendly way you had 
Far back in childhood’s happy days, 
To greet one with or kindly add 
To your good-bye the pleasant phrase, 
“Come over!” 





Perhaps a foolish quarrel befell 
And there was silence for a while, 
But soon we'd know that all was well— 
Assurance both by word and smile— 
““Come over!” 


When Fortune claimed you for her own 
And heaped her favors at your feet, 
In just a bit more cordial tone 
It bridged all difference to entreat, 
“Come over!” 


And now you've been a year away— 
Our hearts still numb for all we miss— 
But oh, we somehow can’t help pray 
"Twill be a part of Heaven's bliss, 
“Come over!” 


—Gail Hoffman. 
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easier than making a 
batch of candy! 


The 
favorite 
brand 

of the 
world’s 
best soap 
makers 








Your grocer has Lewis’ Lye now 
or he can easily get it for you. To 
safeguard your own interests, be 
sure you get Lewis’. 15 separate 
tests before packing insure its 
wonderful strength and purity, 
and your certain success in mak- 
ing soap, 


And then 





—to make hard soap without 
boiling. 

—to make hard water soft. 

—to keep outside toilets odorless, 
clean and sanitary. 

—tc use Lewis’ Lye for clearing 
clogged or frozen drains, for re- 
moving paint. 

—to use Lewis’ Lye for keeping 
hogs and poultry in a healthy 
condition. 

—to use Lewis’ Lye for cleaning 
automobile radiators. 

These valuable suggestions and 

many others are yours for the ask- 

ing if you will just send in the 
coupon below. Fill it out now 
before you forget it. 


You can’t be sure of 
success unless you get 


LEWIS - 


improved 


THE 


It’s so easy with Lewis’ Lye, too. 
interesting and valuable recipe book, shown at the 
left. It will tell you exactly how to make fine hard- 
soap without boiling; how you can quickly make 
floating soap and soap chips. 
soap recipes in this book. 


Make pure, home-made hard 
soap this easy way— 


NO BOILING 


You know there’s nothing like pure, home-made soap 
for washing clothes. They seem to always get cleaner 
and whiter and with so much less rubbing. And of 
course home-made soap is easy on your hands. That’s 
because the soap you make yourself is free from in- 
jurious chemicals and fillers, and because all the bene- 
ficial natural glycerine is left in. 


consider what’ you save. You can make 


wonderful hard soap with Lewis’ Lye and it will only 
cost you about one cent per bar! That’s rea/ economy. 


Just send for the 


There are 36 prize 


In addition, our free book will open your eyes to the 
amazing number of ways by which Lewis’ Lye will 
make your housework easier, how it will safeguard 
the health of your family and increase farm profits. 


When you buy Lye, be sure its Lewis’ Lye. Then 
you'll be certain of perfect results every time. Lewis’ 
Lye is always exactly the same strength. It is the 
only lye that is given 15 separate tests in the making. 
Seventy-five years of manufacturing experience are 
behind it. 


It is guaranteed pure and is packed in 
friction-top cans, which are more converi- 


ient and which keep the lye in perfect condition. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Dept. 35, 30 No. La Salle‘Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send This NOW! 


The Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 35, 30 No. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me a Free copy of your book, 
“The Truth about a Lye” containing the 
secrets of soap making. 
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Don’t Apologize for Your Bread 


Make It With Care and Serve It With Pride 


By NELLE G. CALLAHAN 


N the daily round of household duties, is there any greater 

satisfaction when evening comes than to look with pleasur- 

able pride upon golden loaves of freshly baked bread and 
tempting rolls waiting to be served? 

If the baking has been successful it is a great- satisfaction; 
but if unsuccessful it is an equally great disappointment. It 
can, however, always be a success if care is exercised and a few 
specifie rules rigidly followed. 

In using the dry yeast cakes, there is one suggestion which 
comes before all others and which cannot be overemphasized: 
that is, to give plenty of time to the making of the 
bread. Bread can- 
not be hurried and 
be the best. It is 
a wise idea to plan 
the baking for a 
day when you are 
quite sure you can 
give it all the time 
and attention it 
may demand. It is 
somewhat like a 
spoiled child — it 
just will have its 
own way! 

Allow the sponge XE 
to stand at least 
twelve hours. As 
one elderly lady, 
famous for her 
bread, says, “You must let bread ripen.” It is well to remem- 
ber that. If you wish to mix your bread early in the morning, 
then it should be sponged that much earlier the night before. 

A second important factor is the amount of yeast used. Be 
sure to use plenty. Ont and a half cakes will be sufficient for 
three loaves of bread and three dozen rolls. If the yeast should 
have a tendency to be slow, half a teaspoonful of ginger added 
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Making orange rolls takes more time 
than eating them, but the results are so 
good one cannot complain 





to the sponge will liven it consid- 
erably, and no taste of the spice 
can be detected. 

Then the last import int rule is 
in regard to the mixing. Make the 
dough very stiff. By failing to do 
this many people ruin what would 
otherwise be excellent bread. Lack 
of sufficient flour will cause the bread to flatten in the baking, 
and the result is a heavy, coarse loaf. Continue to add flour 





until the dough begins. to break apart, having a somewhat 
roughened ippearance As this dough stands the globules of 
flour absorb the moisture, and the result is an elastic, spongy 
mass, and a well-rounded, fluffy loaf when baked 


In winter time it takes a littlke more care to make reallv 
good bre id Never allow sponge or dough to become cold. 
Here is a helpful hint for mixing the sponge in cold weather. 
Measure out the desired quantity of water and have it hot 
Add the sugar, salt and flour, and beat the mixture to a smooth 
paste. The cold flour should have cooled the batter sufficiently 
so that the yeast may then be added. If not, let it stand a few 
minutes, then stir in the yeast, cover carefully and well. and 
place in some warm corner 

This is the way I make my bread: One small mashed potato, 
potato water and warm water to make about four quarts ijn 
quantity, one-half cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
and one-half cakes of dry yeast, previously soaked for two or 
three hours in one-half cupful of warm water. Add flour to 





Part of a Saturday’s baking at the Callahan home 
















make a very heavy batter. Beat hard, cover well, and let stand 
twelve hours in a warm, cozy place. 

In the morning add one teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoon- 
fuls of lard, and flour to make a stiff dough, as directed above. 
Brush over with lard and let rise to double its bulk. Knead 
down, and let rise the second time, then shape into loaves, 
place in tins (I much prefer the single loaf pans as they make 
more attractive loaves and give uniformity in baking), brush 
with butter, as it makes such a tempting crust, Jet rise until 
almost double in size and place in a hot oven. It usually takes 

fifty or sixty minutes to bake, depending upon the 
size of the loaves. 
The heat should 
gradually be de- 
creased after the 
first fifteen muin- 
utes. 

From the dry 
yeast sponge many 
kinds of delicious 
bread and rolls may 
be made. A basic 
recipe for rolls is 
this: In the morn- 
ing take four cup- 
fuls of breadsponge, 
one egg well beat- 
en, two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, or 
butter and lard 
mixed, one cupful of sugar, flour to make a moderately stiff 
dough. This dough should be not quite so stiff as that for 
bread. Let rise until light, knead down, and let rise again. 
Shape into rolls, place about two inches apart on well-greased 
pans. When doubled in size bake in a hot oven about twenty 
minutes. 

— cupfuls of raisins added to the above make a delightful 
change. 














Cinnamon Buns 

AKE a desired quantity of the above basic dough (with 

raisins in it), roll out thin, and spread with a paste made by 
mixing 4.cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and one 
tablespoonful of butter. Roll like a jelly roll, cut in pieces one 
and one-half inches wide and place one-half inch apart 
on greased pans. When light bake in a moderate oven 
twenty-five minutes, and while hot spread with lemon 
butter frosting. It is very simply made, like this: Mix 
the juice of one lemon and one tablespoonful of butter 





with enough powdered sugar to make a heavy consistency. 

A caramel frosting is also nice. I make it this way: One 
cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls-ef flour, % cupful of sweet 
or sour cream, or rich milk. Mix sugar and flour together, add 
cream, and boil until it forms a soft ball in water. Let cool, 
beat until creamy, then spread thickly over the buns. 

Coffee Cake 

A delicious coffee cake is made by taking two cupfuls of the 
basic recipe sponge, adding one cupful of nuts, one cupful of 
raisins, one cupful of chopped figs and as much flour as. can be 
worked in with a spoon. Place at once in a well-greased pan, 
let rise, and bake in a slow oven forty or fifty minutes. While 
hot cover with a butter icing flavored with cinnamon. This is 
best when served fresh and warm. 

, Clover Leaf Rolls 

Attractive rolls are made by taking the ordinary bread 
dough, molding into small biscuits the size of a thimble, and 
placing them in gem pans, three to each individual ring. These 
are nicest served hot for lunch or tea. (Continued on page 120 
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“Heavens, no!” exch 
never played a note in his life.” 


“Can he really play?” a girl whispered, 
Arthur exclaimed. 





SUCCE 


He 


SFUL FARMING 


They Laughed When I Sat Down 
At the Piano 
But When I Started to Play!— 


Rosary.” The room rang -wit 

applause. I decided that this 
would be a dramatic moment for me to 
make my debut. To the amazement 
of all my friends, I strode confidently 
over to the piano and sat down. 


“Jack is up to his old tricks,” some- 
body chuckled. The crowd laughed. 
They were all certain that I couldn’t 
play a single note. 

“Can he really play?” I heard-a girl 
whisper to Arthur, 

“Heavens, no!” Arthur exclaimed. 
“He never played a note in all his life 

. But just you watch him. This is 
going to be good.” 

I decided to make the most of the 
situation. With mock dignity I drew 
out a silk handkerchief and lightly 
dusted off the piano. keys. Then I rose 
and gave the revolving piano stool a 
quarter of a turn, just as I had seen an 
imitator of Paderewski do in a vaude- 
ville sketch. 

“What do you think of his execu- 
tion?” called a voice from the rear. 

“We're in favor of it!” came back 
the answer, and the crowd rocked with 
laughter. 


Then I Started to Play 


Instantly a tense silence fell on the 
guests. The laughter died on their lips 
as if by magic. I pla ed through the 
first bars of Linat's Licheatehwene. I 
heard gasps of ‘amazement. My friends 
sat breathless—spellbound. 

I played on and as I played I forgot 
the people around me. I forgot the 
hour, the place, the breathless listeners. 
The little world I lived in seemed to 
fade —seemed to grow “dim — unreal. 
Only the music was real. 


A Sosy had just played “The 


~» my friends carned on! 


A Complete Triumph! 

As the last notes of the Licbestraume 
died away, the room resounded with a 
sudden roar of applause. I found my- 
self surrounded by excited faces. How 
Men shook 
Yny hand — wildly congratulated me — 
pounded me on the back in their en- 
thusiasm! Everybody was exclaiming 
with delight— plying me with rapid 
questions . . Me ck! Why didn’t you 
tell us you could play like that?” ... 
“Where did you learn?” — “How long 
have you studied?”—“Who was your 
teacher?” 

“T have never even seen my teacher,” 
I replied. “And just a short while ago 
I couldn’t play a note.” 

“Quit your kidding,” laughed Arthur, 
himself an accomplished pianist. “You’ve 
been studying for years. I can tell.” 

“I have been studying only a short 
while,” I insisted. “I decided to kee 
if a secret so that I could surprise all 
you folks. , 

Then I told them the whole story. 

“Have you ever heard of the U. 8. 
School of Music?” I asked. 

A few of my friends nodded. “That’s 
a correspondence school, isn’t it?” they 
exclaimed. 

“Exactly,” I replied. “They have a 
new simplified method that_can teach 
you to play any instrument by mail in 
just a few months.” 


How I Learned to Play Without 
a Teacher 


And then I explained how for years 
I had Jonged to play the piano. 

“Tt see ms just a short while ago,” I 
continued, “that I saw an interesting 
ad of the U. 8. School of Music men- 
tioning a new method of learning to 





Bases pay which — No . 
Only the music,.and the w cents a day ea 

visions it brought me. Pick Your told how a woman had 
Visions as beautiful and Instrument mastered the piano in her 
as changing as the wind | piano Harmony and spare time at home—and 
blown clouds and drift- | organ Composition | without a teacher! Best 
ing moonlight, that long | Violin “ene of all, the wonderful new’ 
ago inspired the master | Drumsand quitar method she used, required 
composer. It seemed as Pho iA aw. no laborious scales — no 
if the master musician Soaveues Steel Guitar | heartless exercises — no 
himself were speaking to | Finte ol tiresome practising. It 
me — speaking through | Saxophone Piccolo sounded so convincing 
the medium of music — | ‘Cello Trombone that I filled out the cou- 
not in words but in Voice and Speech Culture on requesting the Free 

cherds. Not in paricnces sg oe Demonstration Lemme. 3 
ut in exquisite melo- “The free arrive 

dies. ’ ren promptly and I started in 














that very night to study the Demon- 
stration Lesson. I was amazed to see 
how easy it was to play this new way. 
Then I sent for the course. 

“When the course arrived I found it} 
was just as the ad said—as easy as 
A.B.C! And, as the lessons continued) 
they got easier and easier. Before I 
knew it I was playing all the pieces I 
liked best. Nothing stopped me. 
could play ballads or classical numbers 
or jazz, all with equal ease. And. I 
never did have any special talent for 


music.’ 
* * * * 


Play Any Instrument 


You, too, can now teach- yourself to 
be an accomplished musician—right at 
home—in half the usual time. You 
can’t go wrong with this simple new 
method which has already shown almost half 
a million gg = how to play their favorite 
instruments. Forget that old-fashioned idea 
that you need special ‘‘talent.’’ Just read 
the list of instruments in the panel, decide 
which one you want to play and the U. 8, 
School will do the rest. And bear in mind 
no matter which instrument you choose, the 
cost in each case will be the same—just a 
few cents a day. No matter whether you 
are a mere beginner or already a good per- 
former, you will be interested in learning 
about this new and wonderful method. 


Send for Our Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 


Thousands of successful students never 
dreamed they possessed musical ability until 
it was revealed to them by a remarkable 
**Musical Ability Test'’ which we send en- 
tirely without cost with our interesting free 
booklet. 

If you are in earnest about wanting to 
play your favorite instrument—i 
want to gain happiness and increase your 
popularity—send at once for the free book- 
let and Demonstration Lesson. No cost— 
no obligation. Right now we are making a 
Special offer for a limited number of new 
students. Sign and send the convenient 
coupon now—before it’s too late to gain the 
benefits of this offer. Instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit. U.S. School of 


Music, 91 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


U. 8. School of Music, 
91 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Please send me your free book, 





*‘Musie 


Lessons in Your Own Home,'’ with intro- 
duction by Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration 
Lesson and particulars of your Special Offer. 


I am imterested in the following course: 


Ge osc ii ine n= Penis aii 
(Please write plainly) 
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ONLY ONE DIAL TO TUNE 


WORLD’S GREATEST RADIO! Wonderful Offer Direct from Factory. 
This marvelous 7 tube single dial control radio set will be shipped ¢ on 30 
days free trial anywhere in the United States, just to prove 


greatest long distance receiver made. 


F. L. Warnock, Greentown, Ind., writes: “I re- 
ceived the Metrodyne in good shape and am more 
than pleased with it.Got stations2000 milesaway.” 
C. J. Walker, Mariposa, Calif., writes: “I believe 
that these one-dial sets are going to be excellent 
sellers. I had no trouble in tuning in stations 
enough to satisfy anyone, so you will please send 
melmoreset.”’ Th of similar lettersreceived. 












Big 
Profits 
to 


Agents 
and 
Dealers? 


Home agents and 
dealers make big 
money selling Met- 
rodynes. All or 
part time. Metro- 
dyne radios have 


Lowest who 
prices. Demonstrat- | No guessing. 30 days free trial. 
ing set on 30 days | Mr.Howard of Chicago 
free trial. Greatest 


Francisco on loud speaker very lou 





— ‘METRO ELECTRIC CO 


SUPER SIX RADIO 


Wonderful 6 tube, long distance radio set. Approved 
by America’s leading Radio Engineers. asy to 
no competition. | herate. Dials log easily. Tune in your favorite sta- 
tions instantly on the same dial numbers every time. 


id, ‘* With 5 Chica: 
=: I Fooed in 17-out-of - cai town’ stations, inclurtog New Ye York crand I Write for Sur Offer | prices and our 
i 








#7522 


BIG ‘OUNT TO 
AGE AND DEALERS 









at it is the 








The Metrodyne Single Dial is a 7 tube Tuned Radio Fre- 
quency set, approved by America’s leading radio engi- 
neers. Highest grade low loss parte, magnificent walnut 
cabinet. Exposed metal parts are finished in 24 karat 
gold. Genuine bakelite panel, artistically designed in 
gold, Easy to operate. Only one dial tunes in all 
Stations. Dial is electrically lighted. 1,000 to 3,000 miles 
on loud speaker. Powerful volame—clear, distinct recep- 
tion. Shipped to your home for 30 days free trial. 


Write! 


Get our offer 
before buying a 
radio. Read 









complete in- 
formation, 
testimonials, 








2161 N. California Avenue, 
"9 Dept. 321 Chicago, Ulinois 
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Yes Sir! 









2-Dial, 5 tubes *47% 


FP... can put anew 2 ~ar 


Westingale Radio in your home 
and-use it to your heart’s content on 30 
Days’ Trial. Listen to music, concerts, news, 
sports, market reports from stations all over 
the country. Compare it with old style3 or 4 dial 
sets costing more, then if not convinced that West- 
ingale gives you the greatest Radio satisfaction and the 
best value for your money, you don’t have to keep it. 
NOW! Westingale offers the last word in Radio. Either 1 or 2-Dial 
Control — easiest to tune and years ahead in powerful rece ption and 
tone. Newest period type cabinets, two-tone walnut finish. The front 


panel embossed in dull gold with artistic Spanish Galleon design. Un- 
beatable for performance, appearance or price. 





— 











Retail Price 








Big Discounts 
to Agents 















1-Dial, 5 tubes #57 


Where else can you get so much for the 
money on 30 days trial? Why pay more? 
Why take chances? Why not have the 
NEWEST Radio when you can :ry them 
\ at our risk. Before i a buy get our 
AN Free Catalog and 30 Day Tria: Offer. 


Westingale Electric Co. 
Department 145 
1751 Belmont Av.,Chicago, Ill. 




























[AGENT WANTE 









Your own Radio Free. Get demonstrator 
set on 30 Days’ Trial—make $100 a week easy. Full or spare 


time. Big discount on first set placed in each locality. Be 
BUY at COST first —write today for dealers’ 







iscount and full details. 











January, 1927 














DON’T APOLOGIZE FOR YOUR 
BREAD 
Continued from page 118 
Graham Bread 

Mix four cupfuls of bread sponge, % 
cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
molasses (this may be omitted), one tea- 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
lard, four cupfuls of graham flour, and 
enough white flour to make a stiff dough. 
Proceed as directed for bread. 

Compressed yeast is handled in a 
somewhat different manner from dry 
yeast. It is especially good for making 
bread when time is limited, and for rolls’ 
that are to be served fresh and warm. It 
is optional whether you first make a 
sponge or not. You may proceed with 
it in quite the same manner as when 
baking with dry yeast, or you may take 
the recipe for bread sponge, substitute 
two cakes of compressed yeast for the 
dry yeast, mix it stiff at once and then 
follow bread baking directions as given 
above. 

The following recipes 
pressed yeast: 

Parker House Rolls 

I pint of warm milk 

1 pint of warm water 

8 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of lard 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cake of compressed yeast dissolved in 

% cupful of warm water 

Flour to make a moderately stiff dough 

Scald the milk and water, and pour 
over the sugar, lard, and salt in a bowl. 
Let cool to lukewarm, then add yeast 
and flour. Knead well and when double 
in size, roll out and cut with a round 
cookie cutter. Indent crosswise with the 
dull side of a knife, butter slightly, fold 
over, place close together on a greased 
pan. When double in bulk, bake in a hot 
oven. Spread with butter between layers 
for serving. 


call for com- 


Orange Rolls 

These are delicious. My sister “met” 
them in California a year ago, and we in 
Kansas have reveled in them frequently 
since that time. They are made as fol- 
lows: 

1 cake of compressed yeast dissolved in 

4% cupful of warm water 

1 egg, beaten 

1 tablespoonful of melted lard 

1 tablespoonful of melted butter 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

Juice and pulp of 3 oranges 

3 cupfuls of flour 

Beat all together, adding more flour if 
necessary to make a smooth loaf. Let 
rise until double in bulk, knead again, 
shape like Parker House rolls, placing 
half a section of orange pulp in the cen- 
ter of each roll. Let rise again until 
double in bulk, and bake in a hot oven 
twenty-five minutes. While hot spread 
with 

Orange Butter Icing 

Mix the juice of one orange, one table- 
spoonful of soft butter, and powdered 
sugar sufficient to make of proper con- 
sistency to spread. 

Pineapple Rolls 

These rolls I originated, after learning 
the recipe for orange rolls. I buy one 
small can of crushed pineapple and one 
of broken slices, the latter to be cut up 
and tucked into the rolls. We don't 
worry about having a bit of pineapple 
left over for another meal! 

1 cake of compressed yeast dissolved in 

1% cupfuls of warm water 

1 egg, beaten ’ 

2 tablespoonsfuls of butter and lard mixed 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar ‘ 

1 small can of crushed pineapple (reserving 

1 tablespoonful of fruit and 1 table- 
spoonful of juice for icing) 

Continue as for orange rolls, placing a 
bit of pineapple in center of each roll. 
Frost while hot with butter icing flavored 
with pineapple. 
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NOTE—As many questions upon pointsofetiquette 
will be answered in this department as space wili 
permit. Address your letter to Editorial De _—" 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and be sure to sign your name. Unsigned ques- 
tions will not be answered. No names will be 
published. Piease enclose a two-cent stamp for 
@ personal answer. 


THE WHY OF MANNERS 


There are persons who think that man- 
ners are something by which to judge 
others. They feel that they are showing 
their own good breeding and sophistica- 
tion by making sarcastic remarks about 
the way someone else leaves his spoon in 
his coffee cup, or bites into a large slice 
of bread and butter, or tucks his napkin 
under his chin while he noisily sucks his 
soup from the end of a spoon. 

Manners were never instituted for the 
purpose of judging others; they are for 
& very important purpose—that of mak- 
ing ourselves more pleasant companions 
in everyday life, easier to live with always, 
and sure of ourselves when we go among 
strangers to dine or to call. Even our 
business life—and where is the farm family 
that does not have a great many business 
contacts—is made easier and more suc- 
cessful by sound training in the essentials 
of good manners. 

So many of us have that “holier than 
thou” attitude, which is the basis, I do 
believe, for‘all bad manners. I have heard 
a woman make very cutting remarks 
about the poor taste of one of her ac- 
quaintances, and I! have watched that 
same woman sit with both elbows on the 
table, scowling over her coffee cup which 
she held in both hands. That, by the 

yay, is a very common fault. Why are 
handles put on cups, if not to be used? 
And what are napkins for, if not to be 
used, inconspicuously but frequently, to 
wipe one’s lips before and after drinking 
from cup or glass, and to keep crumbs 
from bn Bas one’s dress? Lips, I believe, 
are given to us that we may keep them 
closed when chewing, and when tempted 
to say something mean and unworthy 
about another. 

Practice Eating Nicely 

While we are talking about our neigh- 
bors as we are doing now—for educational 
purposes, not for gossip—haven’t you 
observed some persons who are always 
spilling things while eating? We all have 
occasional accidents, of course, but I am 
speaking of those who continually drip 
things over dress front or necktie. The 
cause may be nervousness, or lack of 
childhood training in neat habits of eating, 
but whatever the cause, it can be cor- 
rected if one makes the effort. Eat slowly, 
take small amounts of food on your fork 
or spoon, convey it to the mouth slowly 
and deliberately, and I warrant you will 
have no more trouble. Practice with an 
empty fork until you have trained your- 
self to move slowly! Don’t hunch over 
your plate and shovel food into your 
mouth with both hands going. 

Oh, there are countless little refine- 
ments in the simple matter of eating, 
that may mean the difference between 
popularity and chagrin for each of us! 
Not that perfect manners are the only 
requirement for entrance to “society,” 
but that sloppy, ugly habits are likely to 
bar one from the affection and regard of 
those who might otherwise be friends. 

Please learn to be “easy” about all 
things. If there are some silly little points 
that you need help with, r= ask me, and 
I will find out for you if I don’t know the 
answer to your question. How would you 
like to have a series of articles on the sub- 
ject, “How not to be unpopular’? One 
can’t have beautiful poise and be perfectly 
at ease while worrying. I want to help you 
by forewarning you, for ‘forewarned is 
forearmed”’, you know. —Bertha Averille. 
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Puts the SUPERIOR 
Radio in Your Home 


Get my startling offer, 

now! Today! The great- 

est I ever made. All priced 
80 low they will amaze 

you. Sold only direct from 

factory to you. No in- 
between profits. You 
save big money. 


Sweep America! 


The first night yy get this set, 
sweep the air of America. Lis- 
ten to the major stations from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Justsend me your name and 
ress on a post card today 
so I can send you full in- 
formation and my free 
by return il 
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re 10 Days Trial Set. 
pny fadio, get. my Ff Let me prove toyou at my A Whole Year 
low factory prices. 

I will save you big } how selective my radio is: lor Radios To Pay! 

mo . 

FREE Book—“How 9 Listen to its wonderful Read the Evidence 






to Judge Radios’’ far-off stations. If “Got Outen. New York and Winnipeg. Heard 
. If my set 
me send it to = Please you, your wire say 5 a eratie'la town R: 





you with my compli- 
ments. Chuck fullof 
we. a a in radio. 
rite Oe Jour cong 
Joz Lona, Pres. 


—R. 
orton, Ga. Hundreds of letters like these. 


Superior Radios 


Enjoy While You Pay If you could but hear just once the marvelous volume, tone and select- 

ze Ft ponest on ivity of my super-six Superior Radio, you wouldn't delay one moment 

tuperesix Superior Rae | getting it in on —~ a today, write me for full information. 
a t ‘amous H H No delay — 

Large Factory radio, you have sn an Quick Shipment waiting — ost 


dio to use for one whole 
immense 0 foctory, your radio quick, just when you want 






















are so low they will as- 
tound you y models 
are beautiful ia finish— 






ear while they pay. My 
‘actory di rices 

ing radios for dealers to sell at high peices. 
low, all the facitities of this plant are yours. 
¥ prices. 
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Radio,’’ should be in me tra of every 
radio “enthusiast. You Sect 
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Superior Radio Mig. 6 


Dept. No. 821 
1422 L 


Bo perfect jn pertort- And you get my low fac out a i Mail—Fast I ship 
ice, le ‘a romptliy—your starts to you at once. 
for CY wy Get my -Back Guarantee— You get it almost over night. ‘See the facts 
facts ° Jake no risk—know the company you order {mn my famous 
from. Know the man who ress return EE Book 
your money if te not sati d. i give you 
my word that every word of my guarantee will be fulfilled. shown below. 
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-50 Days Free! 


,-- a COUPON FOR AMAZING = a 
one of of Amnecione Y 
of tine sets—s ‘oventts 

log uusers, in” every 

or spies - 
by users and ——_e outperform My X- costs 
Very easy 


a Baar <POWERFUL 
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outperform aioe $200 9 
bon teonfuse Miraco with small 
SELECTIVE, CLEAREST TONED ‘and ost 
beautiful big 5-tube aot, don’t buy 
Peaidiy tested and fully guaran 
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Retail List 
TOWEST Re GUORIYION, Proneor Builders of Sota 
SSETOUL OL SRLGATION, TION, HON, gend fr free e_iteratare, AMAZING 





For Coffee, Sugar. 
Take Orders flour, meats, canne 
goods, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tires, 
auto and tractor oils. No capitalor bond required. 
Wedeliver and collect. Permanent business .Big pay, 


Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicago 


Dialogs, Monol VaudevilleActs 
Musics al C Seunetien How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Gooe? 


trel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog F 
t. ‘s. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 143 CHICAGO 


SHEET MUSIC--@"0 fics MusiG 


COMPANY, 99 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











FILM S DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done quickly. Best re- 
sults assured, Our Gloss Prints never 
fade. Write for pricelist and samples, 

FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

AGENT out rubbing leans flo: re Til rk every- 

thing Belle 250 Profit 17c. Work all or sparetime, 


$12.50 worth cf goods free if vou act quick. SAMPLE FREE. 
Bestever Products Co. 1945 SW, Irving Park, Chicago 





AMAZING NEW CLEANER- Wem se thes with- 





Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTB 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309. Amsterdam, N. Y. 





Read the advertisements in this issue of Successful Farming for information 
about the many different appliances for making farming easier, quicker, 


more pleasant and profitable. 
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BASING POWDER 
























DOUBLE 
ACTING 


(me? cae 
S CHICAGO.USA Zo 


A Baking Powder containing two 
leavening units—one begins to work 
when the dough is mixed, the other 
waits for the heat of the oven, then 
both units work together. Calumet 











MAKES works with you—works for you. It provides 
everything that is necessary in a leavener 
BAKING to produce the most satisfactory results at 


EASIER the least possible cost. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


WV is used exclusively by millions of 
f-{ women who have the reputation of 
being the finest cooks. They know 
from experience that good bakings 
are possible only through the use 
of a good baking powder—they 


serve their family and their friends with 
the most delicious and wholesome foods. 
You can do the same—by using the same 
baking powder they use—CALUMET. 












SALES 24% TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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Science Offers You |REWVES 
This New Heat ~ |p" 


Ideal VECTO saves fuel and heats 
healthfully all the rooms, where an 
ordinary heater fills only one room 
with lifeless, “scorched air.” 


The soft warm air streams upward and 
outward, constantly through all rooms. 


Next toldeal ARCOLA Hot Water Radiator Heating, VECTO 
offers best heating for small buildings! Price $97 (freight 
extra). $10 down. Catalog (free). 


MERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY Si.Scst'qnisen,’"* 


“/ECtO} 
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S,Squibs From The @ 
Farm Wife'sNote 


Air your home thoroly each day in 
spite of the cold weather. Keep the air 
from becoming too dry by keeping a pan 
of water on the radiator or heater or by 
allowing the steam from the teakettle to 
circulate thru the house. Fresh, moist 
air is most healthful and most easily 
heated. 

When opening canned sausage, place 
the jar in a pan of cold water on the 
back of thé range and allow to heat 
slowly. When the grease has melted 
enough remove from the can to a pan or 
skillet and set in a hot oven to brown 
for about ten minutes before serving, to 
remove the taste of- partially melted 
grease. 

Gum drops, or the well known little 
mints with ‘holes in them make a good 
substitute for birthday candle holders 
when the rosebud ones cannot be ob- 
tained easily. 

Good pressing often marks the differ- 
ence between a good and poor looking 
homemade coat or woolen dress. It is 
usually worth the small cost to have the 
garment’s first pressing done by the local 
tailor or presser. : 

Keep your own and the children’s 
hands and arms free from roughness and 
chapping by the frequent application of 
cold cream or one of the many anti- 
chapping lotions on the market. 

A wash bench or boxes of the right 
height for the tubs will take quite a bit 
of the ache out of washday. 

Cleaning the house thoroly the day 
before and preparing a part of the noon- 
day meal ahead will “ease up” washday 
a great deal. 

Thru the cold weather when you are 
eating much meat be sure to serve plenty 
of fruit, sauerkraut, canned tomatoes and 
fresh cabbage, lettuce and celery as often 
as possible. These foods are good health 
insurance. 

Learn to control your words and 
actions. Your children will, consciously 
or unconsciously, imitate your actions 
and manner in similar situations and 
these habits, good or bad, are likely to 
stick with them thru life. 

Teach your children that upon them 
devolve some of the responsibilities of 
the home, a share in responsibility for 
its cleanliness, orderliness, neatness and 
happiness—Mrs, L. D. 




















A BOX FROM HOME 


For many mothers this will be the first 
year that boxes of goodies will have to be 
packed for the absent member of the 
family—the first college student. And it 
is hard to make loving mothers and the 
rest of the home folks understand that 
while the quality of food is extremely im- 
portant, the manner of getting it ready 
is one of the greatest factors in the success 
of the undertaking. If the boy or girl 
away from home, perhaps desperately 
homesick, can open without fear a beau- 
tifully packed box and share the contents 
with friends newly made, then every- 
thing goes well. Young folks are abnor- 
mally sensitive, and anything not quite 
up to the standard gives them deep 
humiliation. 

Last year a young man timidly opened 
a box in the seclusion of his room behind 
a locked door, and planned to dispose of 
the contents of the big box as quickly 
and secretly as possible. His mother was 
a good woman, and he loved her truly 
besides appreciating everything she had 
done for Ee. but he was afraid to show 
the box after seeing some opened that 
his new friends had received. But when 
the cover was laid back, and one joyous 
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look revealed some things to his aston- 
ished eyes, he called in the ‘fellows’ and 
one prolonged gorge resulted. No doubt 
his mother would have been disappointed 
to know that he had only a small portion 
of the goodies, but he had feasted with 
others and was merely paying his social 
debts. 

The chicken had been carefully wrapped 
in waxed paper and put in a dainty carton, 
instead of the broken and used cereal box 
that the youth feared. His mother saved 
cereal boxes for various uses like thrifty 
housekeepers do, but this time it was a 
fresh carton evidently bought for the 
purpose. The pat of hard country butter 
was not wrapped in a bit of old table- 
cloth wet with salt water, but was in a 
small sealed glass jar as were the pickles 
and jam. The bread was in a tin box, the 
baked beans in a bean pot, the cake, care- 
fully wrapped in waxed paper, was in a 
regular cake box and everything was as 
attractive and fresh looking as _ heart 
could wish. He knew the food was all 
right, but he had seen his mother pack 
lunches using old chipped cups and dis- 
colored jars and newspaper wrappings, 
so it was no wonder that he was amazed. 
What had happened was that a visitor 
who had had long experience packed the 
box, and it was a revelation to the good 
mother how much appearances add to the 
enjoyment of things. Good red apples 
were wedged into corners to hold every- 
thing in place, lovely grapes were wrapped 
and packed in a clean box and pears just 
right for eating helped the attractive top 
layer to appeal to eye and appetite. 

A little investment in cartons, waxed 
paper and clean boxes will pay enormously 
when sending eats to the college student. 
Everything should be fresh and not 
packed until the very last minute. Find 
out from your express company, and also 
at your post office, just when the best 
time to send will be, and then do your 
best. Too particular, you say? Well, not 
if you can imagine yourself a timid girl 
or a bashful boy, and think what an asset 
a fine box from home is. And then when 
you think of the little time it takes to 
polish the apples, wrap the cake, dress 
things up beautifully in white and pack 
them so they will get there whole and in 
good order you will be proud of your own 
success and the box will be worth one 
hundred percent more than if it were done 
in a hasty or careless way.—Hilda Rich- 
mond. 





CONTEST WINNERS 

The November contest was like a 
popularity contest at a basket social, 
wasn’t it, with everyone voting for her 
favorite features and departments—for 
rarely did a writer stop with one best 
help. It was an inspiration to read the 
letters, and I feel sure that even if you 
were not awarded a cash prize, you will 
be rewarded for writing by the new zeal 
we shall all put forth in the coming year, to 
give you still more of the things you want. 

The prize winners, as finally decided, 
are as follows: 

First prize, $5—Crystal S. Cooper, 
Henry county, Indiana. 

Second prize, $3—-Mrs. Fred Cole, Wood 
county, Wisconsin. 

Third prize, $2—Louise W. East, Weber 
county, Utah. 


_Five special prizes, $1 each—Miss 
Katie Morton, Steele county, North 
Dakota; Velma .W. Beebe, ‘Larimer 


county, Colorado; Mrs. Carrie Benton, 
Van Buren county, Michigan; Mrs. Roy 
KE. Porter, Logan county, Oklahoma; 
Stella Ellis, Madison county, Arkansas. 
Watch for these good letters in the 
February issue of the magazine. Perhaps 
you may learn new uses for the material 
that comes to you each month between 
the colorful covers of Successful Farming. 
And thank you all for giving your county 
as well as your town address in writing to 
us.—Home Department Editor. 
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Sinoked Salt Compan% Cinciee® 





Of course, Old Hickory is a time saver 
and a meat saver. It smokes the meat 
while it is in the dry cure. All the 
time and labor and fire risk of the 
smoke-house are eliminated. You 
save the meat that is melted out by 
the heat of the smoke-house to drip 
into the fire. And flavor! Sprinkle a 
few grains of Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt in your hand; smell it; taste it. 
Use it in place of ordinary white salt 


Mr. Joe Clark, at Hugo, Colorado, cures his 
home butchered meat with Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt. He says, “Old Hickory Smoked Salt is a 
time saver. There is no shrinkage; the meat does 
not dry out; and as for flavor, it can’t be beat. 
Comparing the smoked meat you buy in town 
and the Old Hickory Smoked meat, the Old Hick- 
ory is the best. I wouldn’t think of going back to 
the old smoke-house method.” 





in your kitchen and on your dining 
table. That’s the test! Pure table 
salt with genuine hickory wood smoke 
put on it by the Edwards process. 
Try it yourself and you, too, will 
never think of going back to the old 
smoke-house method. 


At your dealers in air-tight, trade- 
marked, ten pound drums. Write for 
free sample and book, 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 





TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 





EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENDING 


The Smoked Salt Co., Inc., 


411-431 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
booklet No. 43|-E of suggestions for better methods of curing and cooking. 


Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio » 














a 


My Dealer’s Name is.................. 








Tom JawyERS 
COMING BACK 


Yes, rightinto your own home, fn the Pathfinder. Tom fsalive 
again with all his impishness, his hair-raising experiences, his 
escapades, his thrilling rescues, his quest for adventure— 
the very same Tom who made Mark Twain 
famous—and he’s coming to you in the Pathfinder. The 
Pathfinder editor is spending a lot of money so that every- 
body may have a chance to read this most popular of all 
American Stories, The only way tosecure this story ex- 
ceptin costly book form is to read the Pathfinder. 
Every week the Pathfinder is loaded down with justthe things 
you want to read—world news and pictures, brillianteditorials, 
Stories, travel articles, puzzles, humor, and miscellany. The 
Pathfinderis the nation’s most helpful and entertaining weekly 
magazine with nearly S million readers—and it comes to 
you direct from the seat of government. Not sold on news- 
stands or streets, Mark Twain's masterpiece, Tom Sawyer, 
will begin in the Pathfinder Jan.29. You can get the Path- 
finder every week on trial 3 mos., 13 issues including 
Tom Sawyer, for 15 cents, coin or stamps. Send your 
15 cents today so you won't miss any of this grcat story. 


PATHFINDER, 443 Langdon Sta., Washington, D,C. 
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CutsIroningTimeInHalf 


New Invention makes ironing delightfully easy, 
cool and comfortable in every home. Ends hot 






as ’ 

\ stove drudgery forever. Use it anywhere, in- 
+ doors or outdoors. Saves steps. Beats 

{ ~~ gas or electricity. Cheaper to operate. 






Costs only 1 cent for 3 hours’ use. 
>- ——— Noattach- 
ments. No tubes, no wires nor 
cordsto bother with. Quick, reg- 
ulated heat. Always ready. Lasts 
alife time. Guaranteed. . 


Free Trial 


See for yourself without risk 
how youcan save hours of fron- 
ingtime—save work—ste ps— 
and cut cost in two with this 
amazing new ironing inven- 
tion. Try it 30 days and send it 
back if not satisfied. Just write 
today for this FREE Trial and 
Special Price Offertoquicklyin- 
troduce this Iron in your local- 
ity. Be the first to send your 
name and address. Write now 
before you miss this opportu- 
nity. Descriptive circular—' 
New Way To Iron’’— FREE 
THE AKRON LAMP Co. 
91 Iron Street, Akron, O. 





. 
AGENTS! 
$1200 A Day 
**Cash-in’’ on big demand 

New plan. Simply accept 
orders. No experience or 
capital required. Moyer, 
Pa., made $164 in one 
week. Exclusive territory 
Write me personally, say: 

‘Send Agents Free Outfit 
Offer.’’ J. C. Steese, Pres. 














AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! One Kodak roll 
film developed; 6 fine Glossy prints; only 15e. 
Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Farming Pattern Department 


























No. 2334—Suitable for Stout Figures.— tainable in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38,40 and 1% yards of 40-inch material. Embroidery pattern 


The pattern is obtainable in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 42 inches bust measure. 


44, 46, 50 and 52 inches bust measure. Size 36 of 40-inch material. 


) 


Size 36 requires 334 yards No. 709 (blue) costs 15 cents extra. 


No. 2929—Dress of Plaid Woolen. Suitable for 


requires 274 yards of 40-inch material with 34-yard No. 2861—Practical Dress. The pattern is furs girls of 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% 


of 36-inch contrasting 

No. 2283—Sports Frock in Large Sizes. Pat- 
tern may be had in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material with %-yard of 32-ine h contrast- 
ing 


contrasting. 


had in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 344 yards of 


nished in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. 
yards of 40-inch material with }4-yard of 32-inch 


No. 2927—Tailored Simplicity. The pattern 


No. 2928—Youthful Lines. Patterns may be COM¢S in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 No. 2916—Junior Frock. The pattern can be 
and 44 inches bust measure. 


yards of 40-inch material with 34-yard of 27-inch 


yards of 40- inch material with %%-yard of 27-ine 
contrasting. 

No. 2901—Novel Waistline. The pattern for 
this style may be had in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 124 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch “contrastine. 


Size 36 requires 314 


se ¢ . 1 
Size 36 requires 34 had in sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 8 re- 


quires 2 yards of 40-inch material with \4-yard of 


40-inch — aterial with 5 yards of 2-inch vibben. contrasting. d 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2923—A Clever Design. The pattern for No. 2866—Girls’ and Misses’ Apron. The No. 2932— Youthful Apron Design. Pattern 
this clever style can be had in sizes 16 and 18 years, pattern cuts.in sizes medium and large. The ean be had in siges 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, 
and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. medium size requires 134 yards of 36-inch material. 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
Size 36 requires 4 yards of 40-inch material. No. 2768—Girls’ Slip. The pattern is furnished 334 yards of 36-inch material with 7 yards of bind- 


No. 2921—Sports Model. The pattern is ob- in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires ing. 





To order any of the items shown on this page, 

How to Order write your name and address plainly, give 
correct number and size wante Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
om ordered, and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
Moines, Towa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. Patterns will not be 
exchanged. Do not request it. It requires about two weeks to fill an order. 


1 b 
Our Winter Book of Styles wiv. 'ciaevonne 
And nine picture dressmaking lessons. You a glance at the pictures and 
see how the styles are made. Nothing could be more simple. Any beginner 
can make an attractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. Send 
10 cents for your copy. Address Pattern Department, Successful Farming. 
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MAKE-OVERS ARE FUN 

It is really amazing these days how few 
women know how to use a pattern on any- 
thing save a new piece of cloth, a large 
piece of cloth at that. So few can block 
out a pattern of their own or contrive a 
dress of two different materials, and if it 
happens to be a “ripped up” article, they 
simply can’t see a thing in it other than 
the old coat or skirt that it originally was. 

If I make Mary a coat and use cloth 
at $2.50 a yard and buy fur to trim in, I do 
save a few pennies on the price of a new 
coat; but if I can make Mary a coat by 
ripping and turning Sue’s old coat and 
trim it in fur saved from another day, I 
have the satisfaction of saving the full 
price of the coat and I can pat myself on 
the back for being something of an artist 
as well. And that is what we can all do 
if we try. 

My husband says I wear slippers all 
winter because I have never yet been able 
to make over the tops of my worn out 
shoes, and it hurts me so to waste those 
tops, so strong has the saving habit been 
fostered in me. But even so, I noticed 
how pleased he was when I brought out 
Mary’s new coat made from her sister’s 
old one and her little velvet poke made 
from mother’s.. And he fairiy beamed 
when she showed him her brand new stock- 
ings that had been sister’s once, the worn 
foot having been cut off and shaped over 
and a new foot set in. How is anyone to 
know they are not new? And what if they 
do know? Then when sister Sue came out 
dolled up in a new ensemble suit trimmed 
in fur at neck and cuffs and across the 
front at bottom of coat, how was old 
daddy to know that it was a last year’s 
suit of cousin Elizabeth’s with belt re- 
moved, fastened at neck and left open to 
flare out at bottom, the fur helping to give 
it that circular flare? I doubt very much 
if cousin Elizabeth herself would recognize 
it. I also made little daughter a slip-over 
sweater from an old brushed angora scarf. 
I sewed seams by hand back-stitching, 
then I whipped the raw edges. Overhand 
sewing. gives, and there is not so much 
danger of stitches breaking as there is 
with machine stitching. 

My little girl will have three suits of 
half wool underwear this year made from 
her bachelor uncle’s last year’s suits. 
They are not hard to make and will save 
more than $3. 

My older girl, who rides a mile to 
school, will be warmer for the wool prin- 
cess slips I made her from two old wool 
poplin skirts. The skirts were long 
enough to reach from shoulder to knee, 
so I just cut the slips out and they will 
last her two years.—Mrs. C. B. 


WHEN THEY PLAY “STORE” 

When I empty packages containing 
foodstuffs I cut them open carefully and 
neatly. The packages are then given to 
the children with a box of “stickers” 
with which they may close the opening, 
making the package look almost as good 
as when purchased. 

The children love these boxes and cans 
when they play store. Not only do they 
give the play shelves a real, businesslike 
appearance but they also teach many 
useful lessons. The children learn actual 
prices, brands of various foods and get a 
good idea of quantity —NMrs. G. L. S. 


BETTER SALMON CAKES 


Salmon cakes are much better and a 
can makes twice as many by using the 
left over mashed potatoes with the salmon, 
egg, milk enough to make the cakes as 
soft-as can be handled, and cracker or 
toasted bread crumbs. Roll the cakes in 
crumbs and fry a crisp brown in plenty 
of grease.—Mrs. W. E. N. 
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When You Say 
Come In’ -INcTNless’ Dealer 


You will want to trade with the McNess man because 

—He is a Dealer with a “Store on Wheels,” selling direct 

from our great factory 

—He carries much the largest line on the road—241 prod- 

ucts of wonderful quality for home, farm and family use 

—He always gives the biggest dollar’s worth you can 

find anywhere 

—He has the most liberal premium offers to make 

—He comes recommended by leading citizens of your 

community and is under bond to give you reliable service 

—He is the only Dealer carrying the McNess Factory- 

Sealed Bottles, which absolutely prevents others sampling 

from the bottles you buy 

—He is always glad to give you a personal trial bottle. 

More Men with Cars Wanted to Welcome him to your home when he calls. See how easily 
Run “Store on Wheels” you can buy from his ‘“‘Store on Wheels”’ and save money. 


t Clark, Ad s & Linden Sts. 
sayy teeny they = Furst-McNess Co. Sept:c-7 FREEPORT, ILL: 
,, Sanitary Products. We ens cosm wer nwen Soma mrwna Te 

~ — —- a | Furst-McNess Co., Dept. C-7, Freeport, Ill. 


genbeginatence e- | Gentlemen: I have acar and am interested in serv- 
vioussellingexperience § icing homes with McNess Products. Send full details. 
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FOR ARTISTIC INTERIORS 
Millions now use Alabastine instead of kalsomine or wallpaper. 20 
colors and white give you any tint or shade desired for any surface 
—plaster, wallboard, brick, cement. Non-fading, sanitary, economical, 
durable—doesn’t rub off; yet it washes off quickly when required. 

Send 10c for“Artistic Home Decoration,’’a book by our Home Better- 

ment Expert, Mise Ruby Brandon. Shows beautiful Alabastine 

interiors in colors. Let this book help you with your decorating problems. 
Alabastine Company, 800 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich, 

oy L AMP BURN New Lamp, Lantern & Iron 

Generators GUARANTEED for 10 Years 


400 Candie Power Lamp, no soot, no smoke, 

easy to parete burns soline or kerosene, 25 times 
Oo brighter than oif igmps. Suitable for the home. 

300 Candle Power Lantern brichter than elec” 


tricity. Wind, rain and snow proof. Burns 96% air and 4% fuel. 


NS, 
NY ANY 


\ 
\ 
























. « Automatic tip cleaner pre- 
Beats Electric or Gas A ee Ee 


\ everrbedy. Just the thing 
«gp *° ight poultry house to in- 

crease winter egg production. 
Self Heating fron porns 
5 hours on 
afilling at 
a cost of 











_ A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even| I pper 
better than gas or electricity, has been | J Trial 











le. Heat 

tested by the U. S. Government and 35 os 
leading universities and found to be su- y ag 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- Also a complete lina of electrical appliances. 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94° care Deve wae te 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). pelton of ceatiy® ong 19 

The inventor, T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Fibre Mantle guaranteed to 
Chicago, IIll., is offering to send a lamp on 10 Se Se date a ee = 
day’s FREE trial, or even to give one FREE to terns. Be sure to state whether Agents write for 
the first user in each locality who will help him on nave8,) oF 2 mantle fixture JEREE Outfit 
introduce it. Write him to-day for full particulars. Gasoline and Kerosene Lamps, } $40 to 190 per week 
Also ask him to explain how you can get the ators. Heaters, Tiss Wwons, | selling ovr most 

: m > oves 4 complete line 

agency, and without experience or money make WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. Lyeat ‘round 

















$250 to $500 per month. PIEPGRAS LIGHT CO., 362 Powers Bidg., Tinley Park, Ill. 
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C@nsh health™ 


into your skin with | 
PURE PINE TAR 


ENUINE Pine Tar is Na- 

ture’s skin food and re- 

storer. It soothes, heals, and 

builds up the skin; restores 

H vital oils burned out by sun, 
wind, or harsh cleansing. 


Obtain its wonderful nour- 
ishment for your skin by wash- 
ing and bathing with Grand- 
pa’s Wonder Pine Tar Soap, 
which is virgin pine tar and 
rich cocoanut oil. This combi- 
nation of bland healthcilsisso 
soothing that it is ideal fora 
baby’s tender skin. Yet itis so 
thorough, so antiseptic, that 
it kills all body odors. 

Millions of people, since ’78, 

haverelied on Grandpa’s Won- 
der Soap to keep their skin 
and hair healthy and nice. 
Start using it now. 
If yourdealer can’t 
supply you, 
Send 10¢ 
for Big, 
Full Size 

Cake 


GRAN DPAS 
WONDER 


i PINE TAR SOAP 
Bea 


ver Soap Co., Dept.A, Dayton, Ohio 




















Treated Without 
Plaster Paris Casts 
Two photos, and mother’s let- 
ter show how McLain Sanita- 
rium helped Elizabeth Ahern. 
“My daughter was ; 
born withaClubFoot. 4 
She suffered agony 
with plaster casts « 
before we took her * 
to McLain’s.I think 
there is no hospi- @ 
tal like McLain’s ¢ 
and | advise par- 
ents with cripe £3 
pledchildren to {% 
go there. My 
child is cured.” 
Mre.Wm.D. Ahern, 
Livingston, Mont. 
McLain Sanitarium 
(established 1898) is 








Elizabeth 


a private institution 

devoted to the treat- — 
mentof crippled chil- gston, 
drenand youngadults. Montana 


No surgical o 

requiring chlo 

or general anaesthetics, 

Plaster paris not used. Patients received without de- 
lay. Parents retain full charge of children if desired. 


Write for FREE Books 


“Deformities and Paralysis’’ and “References’’ 
which show and tell of McLain Sanitarium’s facilities 
for treating Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spinal 
Diseases and Deformities, Hip and Knee Disease, 
Wry Neck, « te Also illustrated magazine, ‘‘Sanita- 
rium News,’ ’ mailed free every 60 days. 


Me LA I ORTHOPEDIC 


SANITARIUM, 
986 .Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 





4-POUND WONDERFUL SILK and VELVET BARGAINS 
For Quilts,Fancy Work,Portieres, etc. Send 
10 Cents for a generous pac —. of beautiful Silk | 
inclu ding froe quilt designs, cata of 4-pound, silk, 
velvet and dress goods bundles for ladies, an 
children’ s garments. Also instructions for Ce 
noney home by sewing. A gents Wanted. 
UNION 5S, WORKS, 270 arous St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. | 
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PA SLINGS IN BEAUS 


Continued from page 101 
that there would be four present at the 
little party. He had forgotten Dudley; 
had forgotten that, originally, Dudley 
was the first guest; that the party had 
been staged for him. 

Dudley had not forgotten that he was 
invited. From his father’s fields and pas- 
tures Dudley was accustomed to see 
Mazie’s slim, light-footed figute flying 
| about her doory ard or standing on top 
of the barnyard. gate to hang a white 
cloth high for a dinner signal for Pa. Dud- 
ley, who had trained his eyes with much 
practice, often saw th@splotch of color 
against Mazie when she carried an armful 
of flowers from her garden to the house. 
But Dudley was bashful. The reason he 
had accepted Pa’s invitation without de- 
lay and without questions, was because 
it looked to Dudley like an amazing streak 
of good luck, and he took it unto himself 
without undue quéstionings, his only re- 
gret being that he had been too busy 
being grateful to think of asking Pa when 
he would be expected to arrive. He also 
wished he knew just how to dress. He put 
his mind mostly on the latter problem, 
and achieved what he considered a nice 
blend of next-door-neighborliness and 
special occasion niftiness. 

It was the niftiness that mainly im- 
pressed Mazie when she opened the door 
to him. Then, t6o, he took a proffered 
seat as if he expected to stay quite some 
time, for no reason in particular. 

Mazie looked at Pa. Mazie wasn’t 
unduly tall, but Pa was rather slight, so 
that when his daughter looked him in the 


| eyes she did it from a level and caught 


the fleeting expressions in them. Now she 
saw recollection, and slight impatience. 
However, there was no surprise. Seeing 
that there was not, Mazie asked him, at 
the first opportunity: 

‘“‘What is Dudley after?” 

“Ice cream,” confessed Pa, with what 
he thought was perfect truth. “I asked 


| him to come over to eat some.”’ 


“But there’s hardly enough,’ Mazie 
objected. “Don’t you remember that the 
freezer doesn’t make enough for four?” 

“Yes, I do,” admitted Pa, and now 
there was regret in his eyes. Pa loved 
ice cream. He hated to have his portion 
squinchy. “Maybe Sam’ll go before time 
to eat ice cream,” Pa suggested, mo- 
mentarily forgetting that it had been his 
intention to encourage Sam to stay as 
long as possible, the better to engage 
Mazie’s interest. He plunged briskly into 


cement plans with Sam. 


AZIE chatted with Dudley, and “ud- 

ley, not being backward, once the ice 
of his bashfulness was broken, chatted 
back. The two of them had such a good 
time that Sam glanced at them, now and 
then, with less and less indifference. 

He overheard Dudley mention how 
tall the lilacs had grown since he last 
saw them close. 

“Dud don’t get over much?” Sam ques- 
tioned Pa in a low voice as a bent 
over the plans. 

“Um-uh,” Pa muttered, “year, six 
months, maybe—not often.” 

Sam flushed, and began to look de- 
termined. 
up papers and diagrams. 

“ll tell you, Mr. MeGuinn,”’ suggested 


Being thru, he was gathering | 








Sam, his color rising, and not looking en- | 


tirely indifferent as he glanced aside at 
Mazie, ‘I'll tell you, I’ll bring you over 
the measurements for that trough. I'll 
come back and bring them some other 
time, say—’’ Sam hesitated and looked 
aside at Mazie again, before he continued, 
“say tomorrow evening!” 

As he made the suggestion, he had 


| raised his voice so that it was perfectly 
| audible to Mazie and Dudley. 





Dudley looked up. “Why, we’ve got a | 


trough already fixed up,’’ he mentioned. 
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Milder Musterole 
forSmall Children 


Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new, 
milder form of good old Mus- 
terole especially prepared for 
babies and small children. 

At night, when awakened by the 
warning, croupy cough, rub the clean, 
white ointment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to 
the seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from oil of mustard, it takes 
the kink out of stiff necks, relieves 
sore throats, croupy coughs and colds, 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 


























BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


YOUR OLD RUGS 


CARPETS & CLOTHING 


% pay! the cost of 
New Velvety Rugs 


WOVEN BY THE WONDERFUL NEW 
OLSON PATENTED PROCESS 
Seamless, Reversible rugs, 
with the same deep, close 
nap on both sides to give 
double wear. Twice as soft 
under foot. You can select 
any of the 


Up-To-Date 
Patterns 


shown in catalog regard- 
less of the colors in your 
old materials. 

SENT ON TRIAL. Over 
a million satisfied cus- 
tomers. We guarantee 
to satisfy you or 
2> pay you for your 
Ss aterials. We pay Ex- 
SCS press, Freight or Parcel Post 
from Pil states as explained in book. 

Write today for our book on “Rug Facts 
FREE and Home Decorating’’ that is saving 
thousands of dollars for American house- 
wives. Handsomely illustrated in actual colors. Hun- 
dreds of suggestions. New Low Prices. 
‘Every Order Completed within One Week 


OLSON RUG CO. cmcnGo. | in. 


| Do You Like Successful Farming? | 

If you’ve any doubt about this, a 

careful reading of this number will 

| surely convince you that this magazine 
is practical, interesting, dependable | 
and helpful. 

Where else can you get so many 
good articles, entertaining reading for | 
every member of your family for such 

i a small amount of money. 

Write us what you think of Success- 
ful Farming. We'll value immensely 
your personal opinion. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


CONCERTINA 


AS => GB 540) RS test 


PROFESSIONAL SIZE 
PAMPHLETS FREE 


Chas. Pittle & Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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*You don’t need to bring over measure- 
ments. I'll just bring over our trough!” 

Pa looked at Sam a little anxiously. 
Pa knew perfectly well how to make a 
cement trough, but Mazie would maybe 
be diverted into some extra housekeeping, 
if Sam was coming back. Pa didn’t want 
Sam scared off. But there seemed to be 
no immediate need for worry about 
scaring off Sam. With a negligent ‘Well, 
we'll see about that later,’ Sam settled 
himself in a place conversationally handy 
to Mazie. 

Gone was Pa’s hope of a larger share of 
ice cream! But maybe Dudley would go 
home. Looking at him, Pa recognized for 
the first time that tho Dudley might not 
be adventurous, he looked as if he had’ 
staying qualities. He was settling more 
firmly in his chair. Seeing which, Sam, 
also, settled himself more firmly. 

Pa, quick to sense the situation, 
twisted with an inward chuckle. The 
young whipper-snappers were fightin’ 
over who would visit with Mazie! And 
if Sam was daring, Dudley was persistent. 
Pa felt that the rivalry wouldn’t be settled 
in one evening, and so cogitating he be- 
came reconciled to a small dish of ice 
cream. What was ice cream, anyway? 
What he wanted was to be allowed to 
indulge his accustomed habits. What he 
wanted was to have Mazie’s attention 
diverted so that she wouldn’t have time 
to reform him. Well, here was diversion 
for her! 

Softly, Pa brought a pillow from the 
bedroom, pulled the old blue plate to 
where he could lay his pipe in it without 
looking up, and picking up a paper he 
began to run his fingers thoughtfully thru 
his hair, as he read. 


NEW YEAR—1927 

In winters cold ‘neath sparkling stars, 
In the dark dead of night 

The old year at the midnight hour 
Takes his reluctant flight, 

While on the world’s far-reaching stage 
Steps forth the infant year, 

And slow and silent passes then 
The old year, sad and sere. 


For one short year thy reign shall last, 
Heir to an unseen realm. 

Oh! may no adverse blows of Fate 
Thy infant steps o’erwhelm. 

And then, at length, in later days, 
Lord grant it so be willed 

That every promise of thy youth 
Be gloriously fulfilled. 


No stress of unkind fortune mar 
Thy still uncharted reign; 

Nor blighting droughts nor scorching winds 
When summer comes again; 

When fields are green, and bright the sun 
Shines o'er the harvest field, 

May every grain Dame Nature grows 
Bring forth abundant yield. 


Nor tempests rage, nor cyclones wreck 
The busy haunts of men; 

Serene and cloudless be thy path 
Until the end and then 

May peace reign o'er this troubled world— 
Peace on the land and sea— 

With outstretched hand and greetings kind 
New Year, we welcome thee. 

—Robert Douglas. 


A BLOOMER' HINT 


. Mothers whose little ones wear bloom- 
ers with elastics at waist and knee appre- 
ciate the difficulty of keeping the elastics 
just right. To obviate this I sew a four or 
five-inch piece of tape to the elastic be- 
fore inserting in the casing. After drawing 
thru, sew the other end of the tape to the 
elastic. Then as the elastic stretches or 
shrinks, as sometimes happens, the tape 
is easily adjusted by a few stitches. Be 
sure the elastic is comfortably loose.— 
C. W. Y. 
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| FARMER’S - JANUARY 
Tears mane 
In January, cold and thaw Avoid that danger pleasantly 
Conspire to make your throat get raw By sticking close to safe “‘S-B.”” 
1 | Sa. | New Year’s Day , 
2 | Su. First Pagests Fost package de- Eighty Years Building 
ivere < 
3} M. | New Moon Winter CHARACTER 
u. | Hot stove league settles fate of halon ane ‘ . . 
? nation (every year) Icy here! Take Lape years ago Smith 
5 |W. | Capt. J. Smith captured by > < smith -4 Brothers started making 
Indians 1608 storms Brothers cough drops that were quick 
6 | Th. | Fish stories longer and heavier Cough to relieve theirritated throat, 
_than ever 1927 E é Drops yet gentle, pure and free from 
7| Fr. oS ee, paettion in drugs. Now—three genera- 
ni States 178% tions later—ove billio 
8 | Sa. | Battle of New Orleans 1815 : - ov ae coaaianbens hehe 
| 9) Su. <b Oil Co. incorporated / used every year. 
10 | M. | Fist QuaRTER OF Moon Look out , . — it 
11} Tu. | Alexander Hamilton born 1757 Cold for those eB an! pone pon hg ee: 
12) W. | John Hancock born 1737 North chilly steadil ; ained such fri ands 
13 | Th. | Samuel Woodworth, author of 7 +Y° ‘\ blasts. The cm h rae he 
“Old Oaken Bucket”born 1785 ( winds } Smith tren. heehee + Aheagll 
14| Fr. | Hartford adopts first written Brothers simplest way—soothing the 
Constitution known to history protect you | irritated throat, — pend 
| 1639 / passages, restoring the voice 
15 | Sa. | First locomotive for use in U. S. and making breathing easy 
built 1831 and natural. And they are 
16 | Su. | Man otis oS enough ase good to taste. Children love 
| you?” slain with snowshove them. | 
| 1902 | 
17} M. | Futt Moon Bundle up In cold raw air Smith Brothers 
|18 | Tu. | German Empire established1871 pte pg protect your throat from 
| 19 | W. | Robert E. Lee born 1807 Snow Sn ith trouble. Have Smith Brothers’ 
* Th. | Panama Canalstarted byFrench Brothers always handy when you're 
21 | Fr. | Stonewall Jackson born 1824 Cough pe aoa | 
| 22 | Sa. a ~~~ ¢~ cr in politics Drops Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice) and 
oun Menthol (orange box). 
(23 Su. Puen sirins to save lives are , 
} at sea 1909 
24M. | Gold found in California 1848 ‘ 
|25 | Tu. | Last QUARTER OF MOON \ . j yd SROTUERS 
|26 | W. | Open cracker barrel abolished. Bliz- a 
Thousands die of starvation CRE a. 
1930 zards yy Tay 
: . . i il ox O — ee 
27 | Th. | First State University’ given and Smith ae 
28 | F P a 4 Brothers ot 
} Te anamaRailroadcompleted1855 con- : ——————— = 
|29 | Sa. | President McKinley born 1843 tenet 7 na A SB COUGH DROPS /; 
|30 | Su. | Farmers Goctare that wild oats tinue pocket, - 
| are not farm products 1940 
|\31 | M. | Thirteenth Amendment adopted cold .. The cheapest health | Ke 
1865 insurance in the world, 
| 
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BURNS 96% AIR 


Greatest lamp Improvement of age— [/ 
patented. nty times brighter WX 
than wick lamps at one half the cost. [ 
Brilliant, soft, white light. Restfulto E&=<*>— 
eyes. No smoke—no soot—no odor 
—easy to operate. Absolutely safe. Lights 
with match. Most economical made. Burns 
96% air—4% gasoline or kerosene (coal-oll). 
7 Prove for your- 
30 Days Trial rots 
Days at our risk. No obligation. Get Free 
Trial plan and special introductory offer. Send 
for attractive catalog describing table lamps, 
wall lamps, hanging lamps and lanterns. 
Write now—today. 
Agents Make Big Money. Write 
Quick for Free Outfit '° 
The Akron Lamp Company 
221 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Candies for Profit 


Our MO! Df 
men, taught by a retired manufacturer with 35 
years successful experience, shows 
emall Cand: 











your kitchen into a 














Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives that 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 








Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes 
butter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion But- 
ter Color” is purely vege- 
table, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color 
buttermilk:. Absolutely 
tasteless. Large bottles 
> cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & Ric hardson, 


Co., Inc., Burlington; Vermont. 


SPECIALTY CANDIE 
CANDY manufactured st — 
tor ize to a Ib., sell at 400 to $1.00. 
Ragsdaie's ‘‘New System 
Candy Factories’’ sets you up at once in 
big-paying business. Free Ca Book. 


our new Household Cleaning Device 
washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans» walls, serubs mops. Costs 


less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 





























































$150 a Week? 
Clip coupon below for these 3 
Auto Lessons. I'|! send them 
absolutely FREE and with- 
out any obligation whatever! 
I'l PROVE that ! wil! train you at 
home in your spare time for the 
tremendous moneg-moking Op- 
portunities In this gigantic Auto 
Business! Whether you're young 
or old —experienced or not send 
for these FREE tessons! See for 
yourself that Common Schooling 
is a!! you need to be started on the 
way to Quick Raises in Pay —ex- 


ing curtas’ 1 give you 
extra charge. (jet al! the 
Facts, Act Quick! 
Directing — 
CHriIcaGco Motor 
TRAINING CORPORATION 
1916 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago. Dept. 127 
Rush Lessons Sook, and Particulars to: 


Pi ecciee 


SUCCESS 
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WANTED! 


500 Farmers 
to Go Into Business 








And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $150 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. Come and go when you please. No 

selling experience required. We supply 


everything—Products, Outfit, Sales and 
Service Methods. You make big pay 
first day. Profits increase every month. 
No lay off. Steady year-round. Lowest 
prices. Best values. Most complete 
Service. Rawteigh Methods get the most 
business everywhere. For particulars, 


write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT.1A9718 FREEPORT, ILL. 

















Get Agents Prices-Saveso 
Greatnews! Now owna famous Marwood at t! 
world’ slowest price for real quality—and pay on 
easy terms. The only Radio gold disses 2 guy 
terme—proof that the Marwood 
wonder. A year ahead with 4 big yet Pe _ 
ovements — Super-Selectivity, Power-Tube 
Jolume, New Easy-Tuning Principle, New Tone 
Quality. _Beve half—and @ Radio that can’t 
t ANY price. ‘anel etched in ¢ 
30 Days Free T 
We trust you. Prove the Marwood the best buy 
in America. Don't buy a Ra 
till you_get our Easy Terma, 30 OTube 
Trial, Agent's Confi- 3 Dial 


dential Low Prices, Free io $3G" 


Accessories 
On 20 Dave 
Free Trial 
atalog. ente—W rite quick for territory. 
_ mMARWOOD fl RADIO CORPORATION 
1747- A34 Morse Ave., Chicago, tl. 
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A CAKE CONTEST 


For a home economics club entertain- 
ment, or for any gathering of ladies, you 
will find this contest very interesting. 
The questions can be written on paper, 
and numbered and passed to each guest 
with a small pencil attached, or 
two or more questions can be written 








| on slips and pinned to the curtains 
| or walls or chairs, and the guests 
can walk about to read and answer 
them. 


To the winner give a cake set of baking 
utensils, or a fancy cake plate, and for the 
“booby” prize give an egg beater, telling 
the winner of it that she must “beat,” 
next time. 

Of course you must set a time limit, and 
forbid any contestant telling the names 
of the cakes to others. 


Favorite Cake Contest 
No. 1. Which cake is the orchardist’s 


favorite? 

No. 2. Which two are the gardener’s 
favorites? 

No. 3. Which cake is the farmer’s 
favorite? 

No. 4. Which cake is the tramp’s 
favorite? 

No. 5. Which cake is the lazy hen’s 
favorite? 

No. 6. Which cake is the busy hen’s 
favorite? 

No. 7. Which cake is the prize fighter’s 
favorite? 

No. 8. Which two cakes are the miser’s 
favorites? 

No. 9. Which cakes are the furniture 


dealer’s favorites? 
No. 10. Which cakes are the builder’s 


favorites? 

No. 11. Which cake is the saint’s food? 

No. 12. Which cake is the villain’s 
food? 

No. 13. Which cake is the colored boy’s 
favorite? 

No. 14. Which cake is the English 


nobility’s favorite? 
No. 15. Which cake is for the poor 
relation visitor? 


No. 16. Which cake is the flapper’s 
favorite? 

No. 17. Which cake is the lover's 
favorite? 

No. 18. Of which cake is there never 
enough? 

Answers to Contest 

No. 1 Fruit cake. 

No. 2. Hoe and seed cake. 

No. 3. Corn cake. 

No. 4. Loaf cake. 

No. 5. Eggless. 

No. 6. Layer. 

No. 7. Pound. 

No. 8. Silver and gold. 

No. 9. Walnut and mahogany. 

No. 10. Hickory and marble. 

No. 11. Angel food. 

No- 12. Devil’s food. 

No. 13. Watermelon cake. 

No. 14. Lord or Lady Baltimore. 

No. 15. Sponge cake. 

No. 16. Date cake. 

No. 17. Wedding cake. 

No. 18. Short cake. 


—Mrs. Florence A. Richardson. 





COCOANUT CREAM CANDY 


2 cupfuls of sugar 4 teaspoonful 
384 cupful of milk or cream of tartar 
cream 14 cupful of cocoa- 

1 tablespoonful of flour nut 

1 teaspoonful of lemon extract 

Put sugar, cream of tartar, flour and a 
pinch of salt in a saucepan, mix thoroly, 
add cream or milk (if milk is used add 
one teaspoonful of butter), and _ boil 
until it reaches the soft ball or fudge 
test. Remove from fire, let cool 
blood heat, then beat until creamy 
and stir in cocoanut and lemon. Pour 
on a buttered tin and mark into 
squares.—C. W. 
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WE PAY FREIGHT 


"548" 


5 ROOMS 4»> PORCH 
BATH INCLUDED~ 


Others *3752° up 
BUILD YOUR OWN HOME 
Save *300 to *800 
AND MORE 
Buy all materials direct from manu- 
facturer—save 4 big profits! Guaranteed 

materials, Factory-cut. No waste. 40% 
less labor. Most remarkable money eave 
ing prices ever offered! ' 
HANDSOME 8IG 

cao FREE! 
Prices include all lumber, millwork, 
caetne, _ one Sed paints, nails, * 

ns furnis = 

FREE, | Freht (Glo! 
paid east of Mississippi/ 
and North of the Mason- 


Dixon line, also Minne- / 
sota, Iowa, Missouri. 





Too hoarse 
for his horses 


“Forty acres to plow and such a 

cold the horses couldn’t hear me, 

but now that I have the Luden 

habit I have no more such trou- 

ble,’’? says an Oklahoma farmer. 
* 


* aa * 
** My baby ‘was black in the face 
with croup — no doctor within 
twelve miles. The ofly remedy 
we had was a box of Luden’s — 
we melted them in boiling water, 
let baby inhale the menthol fumes 
and in five minutes he was breath- 
ing regularly,’’ writes a farmer’s 
wife. (Original letters on file) 


Thousands of farmers all over the 
country tell how they depend on the 
exclusive Luden menthol blend to 
give quick relief even in such em- 
ergencies. 

LUDEN’S MENTHOL COUGH DROPS-S5c 


PHOTO ENLARGEM ENTS 


Size 16x20 inches 9 8° 


Same price for full length 
SEND NO MONEY 22 shot or 





or bust form, gronps, land- 
scapes, pet ‘anima » Ste., 
or enlargements of any part 
of group picture. Safe re- 
-—K of a own 
and within a week you will receive your beau 
ful ite. like enlargement, size 16x20 in., guaran- 
eed fadeless. Pay postman 98c plus postage— 
b—~ send $1.00 with order and we pay postage. 
Special Free Offer \With,ccP = 


largement we 
willsend FREE a hand-tinted ministure reproduction of 
Take advantage now of this 


amazing offer 
UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 
115 N. Desplaines St., Dept. 369-A, Chicago, ill. 


Cuticura 


Loveliness 
A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by Every-day 
Use of Cuticura Soap 





hoto sent. 
and send your photo today. 











































ER ES HMAN GQ 
FASTERPI ECE 


Contains a built-in loud 
speaker of great volume 
and superb tone. 













The genuine 
mahogany cab- 
inet allows 
ampleroom for 
all accessories 
—not a single 
wire visible. 






















Brings in the sta- 
tions you want night 
after night at the 
same dial points. 
Write for interesting 
w 48-page book. 


Cuas. FresHMAN Co., Inc. 
Freshman Bldg., New York 
2626 W. Wash. Blvd., Chicago 


(dhe Worlds Greatest Radio] 


Here's Work 
that is Almost 
OMANC 
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5010 '250a Week 
as QRADIO EXPERT 


Get ine gree’ new Big-Pay Industry— 
Radio! If youearna penny Jess than $50 
> aweek, ClipCoupon Now. Bea Radio 

Expert—draw down big money for easi- 
eat, most fascinating work in the world. 
Trained menin bigdemand. Free 
Book gives all facts. Every day, 
= men I've trained taking good places 
in the Radio field! 


LEARN AT HOME 


I'll teach you quickly,easily, at home 
in spare time to qualify for Radio's 
fine jobs. Big lay-out of instruments 
free of extra cost tohelp you learn. I 
uarantee to train you successfully. 
flack of education no drawback, I’ 
train you from start to finish. Free 
Employment Service. Send coupon 
now for Free Book and proof, also 
limited special offer. 
No obligation. 





You get all 
these sets 
















National 
Radio Institute 
Washington, D.C. 
E. Smith, Pres. 

. Smith: With- 
out obligating me in any 
way, send me your free book 
telling all about the Radio field, 
also all information on your practical, 
home-study Radio Course, 





Name 





Address__ 


All of the advertisements carried in Success- 
ful Farming are guaranteed. 
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MODERN TERMINOLOGY 


Little Jimmy came running in from 


play, to exhibit to his grandmother a huge | 


hole in his stocking. ‘‘Look, grandmother,”’ 
he said, “I’ve just had a blowout.”’ 


Scientist has invented an earthquake 
announcer that goes off like an: alarm 
clock. There is a much more general need 
for an alarm clock that goes off like an 
earthquake. 


BORROWED WISDOM 


Never begin a sentence with a propo- | 


sition. ° 
tae" 
If your overcoat is loud, put on a 
muffler. 
* ad * 


It’s a good thing for most peo] le that 
a looking-glass can’t laugh. 
* * * 


Cold facts often make one hot. 
* * x : 


Many a man who is offered the chance 
of a lifetime for a song can’t sing. 
* * x 


A waitress may not know a club from 
a spade, but she can easily raise the 
deuce by dropping a tray. 
* * * 


If you want to see something swell— 
put a sponge in water. 


* * * 


A girl may have teeth like pearls and 
yet be dumb as an oyster. 





NO NOOSE IS GOOD NEWS 
“Have you anything to say why you 
should not swing for this crime?” asked 
the judge. 
“Yer Honor, swingin’ makes me dizzy,” 
complained the prisoner. “I’d prefer to 
skip the rope.” 


A nervous passenger on the first day of 
the voyage asked the captain what would 
be the result if the steamer should strike 
an iceberg while it was plunging thru the 
fog. ‘“The iceberg would move right along, 
madam,” the captain replied courteously, 
‘just as if nothing had happened.”’ And 
the old lady was greatly relieved. 


A BEST SELLER 


He had been looking over the Christmas | 


cards on the counter for some time, when 
the saleswoman suggested: ‘“Here’s a 
lovely sentiment, ‘To the only girl I ever 
loved.’ ” 

‘“That’s fine,” he said, brightening, ‘1’!] 
take five—no, six of these, please.’’- 
Western Christian Advocate. 


TE-HE-HE! 
“T’m surprised at your tailor turning 
you out like that.” 
“Tt’s not his fault. He can never get 
the right measurements—I’m so tick- 
lish!’,—The Passing Show (London). 


THE PRICE OF EXISTENCE 
Old Hen: “I'll give you a piece’of good 
advice.” 
Young Hen: “What is it?” 
Old Hen: “An egg a day keeps the ax 
away.’’—London Daily Mail. 


Little Boy (sightseeing in Washington): 
“Hey, poppa, when are we goin’ to see 
the red tape, huh, poppa?” 








| 
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Wouldn’t You Like to 
Own a Good Watch? 


NOTE: Over 100,000 men and women have 
answered our ads and are now proud owners 
of Studebaker Watches. 








































Qne Insured Watch 


SENT FOR ONLY 


oO Down! 


An amazing offer! 
Only $1.00 down brings 
@ magnificent 21 Jewel 
Studebaker Watch direct 
from factory. Balance in 
easy monthly payments. 

Your choice of 60 new 
Art BeautyCases. Latest 
designs in yellow gold, 
green gold and white gold effects. 8 Adjust- 
ments including heat, cold, isochronism and 
5 positions, Insured for alifetime. Solddirect 
to you at lowest prices ever named on quality 
watches. Men’sStrap Watches and Ladies’ 
Bracelet Watchestoo! Sendcoupon fordetails 
and FREE BOOK of Advance Watch Styles. 


Beautiful Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we 
are offering an exquisite watch chain 
absolutely EE. rite at once for 
FREEStyle Book—while this offer lasts. 
STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 


Directed by members of the Studebaker famil 
known three-quarters of a centuryfor fair de 


WATCHES - DIAMONDS - JEWELRY 
Dept. E727 South Bend, Ind. 


Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


TS Ce MER MGR ose 


Studebaker Watch Co, 


ang 


Dept. E727 South Bend, indiana 

Please send me your FREE Book of 
Advance Watch Styles and particulars 

1 your $1.00 down offer. 












IF hair is getting gray—stop it now. 
The best way is Mary T. Goldman's 
Hair Color Restorer. Sold more than 
any other—over 10,000,000 bottles 
sold (at all druggists) because of merit. 
No risk. Test it on one lock of hair, 
free. I even pay postage. No matter 
what you use, test Mary T. Goldman's 
— it’s amazing you will see. Mail 
coupon, 


_-_—_-— — Test Free-— — — 


Mary T. Goldman, 1349-A Goldman 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send your patented Free Trial 











| Outfit. X shows colorof hair. Black | 
dark brown _..medium brown 

| auburn (dark red)_ light brown | 

light auburn (light red) .-._blonde_._- l 

| a | 

| PO ciinetipnwoks secant ae | 
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GLAZED WALLPAPER 

"THER E are several roomsin every house 

that are likely to haveexceptionally hard 
usage. The kitchen where grease and 
water are continually spotting the walls, 
the nursery where small fingers leave ugly 
marks, and the sunroom or breakfast 
porch where so much of the time is spent 
during the cold months, all need service- 
able furnishings that may be easily 
cleaned. 

The new method of glazing wallpaper 
so that it is waterproof is particularly use- 
ful in these rooms. The love of color and 
design makes the use of wallpaper just as 
popular here as in the other rooms of the 
house, and glazed wallpaper may be 
washed with soap and water just as easily 
as plain enamel. Can you imagine the in- 
door garden of your sunroom with 
plain drab walls? To fulfill its first duty, 
that of cheer and sunshine, it needs bright 
color and naturalistic floral patterns, and 
with this new method of preserving the 
paper the wall is made almost permanent, 
so lovely papers may be safely used. 

In order to waterproof an ordinary 
wallpaper the usual method is to apply 
two coats of glue size, after the paper is 
hung, and when these are dry add two 
coats of white waterproof varnish. This 
does not change the color of the paper, but 
makes a hard glazed finish. There is also 
a glazing liquid sold by some dealers ready 
to apply, which needs only one coat. Some 
wallpaper patterns are treated with a 
waterproofing process before being sold. 
These do not have such a high finish, but 
they are, however, absolutely waterproof. 

Glazing without the glue makes a wall 
look antique, softens the colors and adds 
a certain richness to the design that is very 
attractive. But its first and most obvious 
result is durability, and the practical 
value of effecting a waterproof, yet dec- 
orative wall.—A. Louise Fillebrown. 


RUGS FROM INNER TUBES 

Old inner tubes are being used for mak- 
ing rugs. One kind of rug is woven from 
strips of The other kind ,is 
made by drawing tiny strips of the rubber 
thru burlap in much the same manner as 
is used for the making of ordinary hooked 
rugs. 

Figure 1 shows 


the rubber. 


a small rug woven of 
flat strips. You can make such a rug 
thirty inches or a yard square. You will 
need quite a number of old inner tubes to 
get enough strips that have no fears or 
patches. Some red or white tubes for 
stripes or borders will help the looks of the 
rug. You will need also some short brass 
paper fasteners for fastening the strips to- 
gether around the edge of the rug. 






Slit the tubes lengthwise with the scis- 
sors-and cut away the patches and the 
thick rubber where the valves are fastened 
on. Wash the tubes thoroly to remove the 
fine dust on the inside of them. It will 
come off in clear water if you use a scrub- 
bing brush. While handling the tubes 
before washing them, do not put your 
hands on your face, for the fine dust will 
sause your eyes to smart very painfully 
should you rub any of it in them. Cut the 
strips of rubber about three-quarters of an 
inch wide and thirty inches or more long. 
They should all be of the same length and 
quite straight. The left-over pieces of 
rubber may be used for a hooked rug. 

Before you begin weaving, plan a border 
to be made from strips of red or white 
inner tubes. In a thirty-six-inch rug two 
red strips with a white strip between would 
make a neat border with two gray strips 
around the outside. 

To start weaving, lay one strip on the 
table, then leaving four inches of each end 
for the fringe, fasten other strips to it, 
first one over and then oye under, using as 
many strips as are necessary and leaving 
four inches of each at the end for the 
fringe. To fasten two strips together, lay 
a scrap of pine board underneath them 
and drive the point of a pocket knife thru 
them into the board. Then put the paper 
fastener thru the slits in the strips, spread 
out its ends, and hammer it to make it 








hold tightly. Weave the other strips 
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parallel with the first strip, fastening them 
at the ends. The last strip must be fas- 
tened to each strip it crosses. 

These rubber rugs are especially nice 
for the porch. They may be cleaned 
quickly with a hose. A small woven square 
may be used to cover a porch chair. A 
runner for the library table may be made 
in the same manner. Such a runner need 
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not be more than fifteen inches wide and 
needs no fringe on the sides. It will b 
necessary to join two strips to make them 
long enough. Such a joining could be 
made with ‘a paper fastener underneath 
where it will not show, but a neater joining 
is made with rubber cement. First, scrape 
the two ends well to give them rough 
surfaces that will hold when cemented. 
Spread cement from the tube on both sur- 
faces, let it dry, then spread it on again. 
As soon as the second coat becomes sticky, 
put the ends of the strips together. 
Instead of using paper fasteners on the 
table runner, all the fastenings could be 
made with rubber cement. 
To make a 

hooked rug from _—_— 
old inner tubes you ge - 


will need a gunny , yy 
Figi2 7 


sack or a piece of 

burlap and a bone 

crochet hook. Cut the piece of burlap the 
size you want the rug to be. Then cut a 
great many tiny strips of rubber about 
an inch and a half long and one-tenth of an 
inch wide. 

Figure 2 shows the method of working. 
The hook is inserted under one thréad of 
the burlap and the little strip of rubber 
pulled halfway thru it so that it is held 
fast by its middle. Leave about two inches 
at the raw edges of the burlap to be turned 
under as a hem when the hooking is done. 
Work ‘across the burlap in rows, having 
the rows close enough together to make 
the ends of the rubber stand up somewhat 
like the pile of a rug. In working every 
other row draw the little strips thru from 
right to left. In the other rows draw 
them towards you. This will prevent the 
little ends from lying down. You can 
make a design with tiny strips from red 
and white. One or two stripes across each 
end of a rug would look well. The whole 
surface of the burlap must be covered. 
Such a rug may be readily washed in a 
tub of water, or it may be hung on the 
line and the hose turned on it.—Hazel F: 
Showalter.. 


PIG-WITHOUT-EYES 


An amusing pastime, if there are pencils 
and paper at hand, is that of drawing— 
or perhaps it would be better to say, trying 
to draw—a pig, with your-eyes shut. Not 
an elaborate pig, merely a simple outline. 
Start at the nose and be sure to make at 
least two curls in the tail. Having taken 
your pencil off at the end of the tail, it is 
surprising to find how your sense of direc- 
tion and distance fails you when you come 
to start the hind legs. The eye is added 
last and if, when you open your eyes, you 
do not find the pig’s eye entirely outside of 
his body, you may congratulate yourself. 
And if you can watch a friend drawing : 
pig in like manner and keep from laugh- 
ing at his amazing miscalculations, your 
self-control is marvelous. 

Pig-Without-Eyes need not be con- 
fined to pigs. Chickens—adding eye, 
wing, feet and tail-feathers last; rabbits of 
simple design; cats, differing from rab- 
bits only in ears and tail; snakes and 
turtles—spots added last and usually over- 
board—are all mirth-provoking. If a large 
sheet of wrapping-paper is fastened to the 
wall and a few black crayons provided, 
this makes a good ice-breaker at a party. 
—Elsa Gorham Baker. 


THE EVER-PRESENT STAMP 

I find it convenient to paste an envelope 
on the underside of the cover of my sta- 
tionery box and in this keep a supply of 
stamps. 

Now when I carry my letter-writing to 
the porch or hammock—or beside the 
fire on a chilly day—or hastily pack it for 
a journey, I always have stamps’as well 
as stationery without any extra thought or 
care.—A..M. A. 
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THIS FREE BOOK OFFERS YOU 
An ORCHARI 


in word and picture 


Here you are offered, FREE, a 

WRITE golden book of information on 
. fruit-growing, gardening and 

planting No one interested in 


for th Is better homes, garde ns, orchards 


or varieties for planting can af 
\ ford to overlook this offer. You 
incur no obligation by accepting 
Simply send us your name ‘and 
address, ask for our 1927 Gar 
den Book, and the book will be 


sent you FREE, by return mail 


A “‘Taste’’ of What / 


Turning the pages you first find the FRUIT 
DEPARTMENT. Here are described all 
varieties of orchard fruits—Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Cherry-Plums, Peaches, Plums, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Persimmons, and sev- 
eral newly developed fruits. You will be es- 
pecially interested in the new Golden Wine- 
sap apple. It is a beauty, and wonderful 
eating. Nut-bearing trees are becoming pop- 
ular. Some farm lands show a wonderful 
profit when devoted to nut growing. Page 18 
in this book describes Nut Trees—Walnut, 
Pecan, Filbert, Butternut,ete.,—and tells you 
where they may be grown with best results. 


7 ’ 


Trees, Shrubs and Flows 


Ornamental and Shade Trees come next. Seven pages 
are devoted to describing and illustrating many va- 
rieties, Then eleven pages on Ornamental and Climb- 
ing Shrubs. Now we come to the Garden. Flower 
Fanciers will revel in the pictures and descriptions 
of Roses, Ramblers, Poppies, Gladioli, Peonies, 
Dahlias, and hundreds of other beautiful and rare 
‘‘posies”. Fourteen full pages list thousands of 
wonderful flowers you can grow from seed 


Field and Farm Crops 


Looking right at you from the first page of the Field 
and Farm Department is a basketful of potatoes 
Red River lrish Cobblers. They are beauties, des- 
cribed with other leading varieties. Following these 
come your important farm and field crops—Corn, 
Clover and Grass, Buckwheat, Peas, Beans, Oats, 
Barley, Rye, Rape, Flax, Sorghum—listed and des- 
cribed in detail 


Berries and Veget iDié« 


Do you like berries? Here are six pages that will 
make you hungry. Gooseberries, Blackberries, Logan- 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Currants,—they ‘re 
all here. Twenty-five varieties of Grapes are fully 
discussed. And vegetables! They are listed and 
described in alphabetical order from Artichokes on 
Many special and new varieties included 


NOW ! 


There's bound to be something in this book that 
will prove worth many times the effort you make in 
asking for it. Do it now, so you will have the book 
for ready reference. Write or print your name and 
address plainly on a post card or in a letter. Ask for 
our free 1927 Garden Book and it will be mailed 
you promptly. 


FREE 
BOOK 


This is a picture of the 
Garden Book, greatly 
reduced in size. Almost 
forgot to tell you that 
it includes two pages 
about Insecticides and 
implements for Spray- 
ing. All interesting and 
useful information. 
Write at once. 


Cari Sondereguer, Pres 
128 Court Street 
. « Nebraska 





“8 Acres of Orchard Will Yield More 
ncome than /0O Acres of Grain!” 


~Joseph Girardi;St. panics ILLINOIS 


Box 326 
Louisiana, Mo. 
Send me FREE Books 
checked below: 
Send me FREE ne W 1927 
FRUIT TREE BOOK 
Send me FREE rr W 1927 
STARK SEED CATALOG 
[ Send me NEW PRICE INFOR- 
MATION ON STARK ORNA- 
MENTAL SHADE TRE ES, SHRU BS, 
HEDGES, ROSE BUSHES, Et 
Tell me how I can become woh les al salesman, 


| may plant ... Fruit Trees this spring. 


(State kind and number 


Name 


“Fruit Growing most Remunerative 
of all Agricultu ral bi ‘anches. 


The Work is P i¢ = iean— 
Wit! th No Drudge r’ pfive destores Mr. Girard’. 


His orchard is shown above 


Reporting to American Fruit Grower Mag- 
azine, JOSEPH GIRARDI, St. Clair Co., 
ILLINOIS, stated:—‘‘8 Acres of fruit will 
produce a larger income than 100 acres in 
grain or stock!” 


He has 14 acres of orchard — the famous 
Stark’s Golden Delicious, Stark Delicious, 
Stayman Winesap and others—has market- 
ed his crops to home trade and, with the 
exception of one year, the demand exceeded 
the supply. This, despite the fact that some of 
his Stark trees bore as much as 21 bushels of 
apples each! Mr. Girardi asserts: “‘I am growing 
fruit: First, because the occupation is pleasant 
—clean—with no drudgery—Second, because it 
is the most remunerative of all the agricultural 
branches.” 


We have sold Mr. Girardi Stark Trees for years — including 


’ _—STARKING, Stark Red Delicious, Stark King David, Stayman 


= Winesap and all our leading varieties. 


/ Of Stark’s Golden Delicious Mr. Girardi said:—‘*The 
/ public has long clamored fora long-keeping yellow apple of 
highest quality—and you have it in Stark’s Golden Deli- 
cious.” This remarkable variety bore crops when 2 years old 
in 33 different States—and has borne crops every year 
since. Bore crops in worst frost-blighted years 
because of its unique 3-time blooming 

S 7 habit—a frost dodger! 


‘2 Mighty Helpful Books 


'/ Stark’s Fruit Book—the standard FREE 
of all fruit tree manuals. ‘‘1000 and 
1” true-to-life color photos and a TRUE 
GUIDE to tree selection. Also—a greater than Albert R. Smith 
ever Stark Seed Book, showing YOU how to grow OHIO 
NEW, BETTER, VEGETABLES and NEW 
DIFFERENT FLOWERS. Ask for both. FARMER MAKES 


. $194.20 PER WEEK 
Seeds of Stark’s “Blight 
Resister’’ Tomato F REE TREE SALES 


The astounding Tomato that bears BIG crops where p 

others FAIL. Send name and address for 5 FREE Albert & Baith. Cttowe 
SEEDS for trial—also FREE 1927 Stark Seed Book. a aii inks Wace te 
spare time. In .ive weeks 


Address Box 326 he has gold 971.00—an 


average of 194.20 per 


. week . Thousands ofother 
men are doing as well 
: i and better. You, too, 


would iike this work 
Largest in World — Oldest in America 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 111 Years =! °**" 














